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Wt PREFACE 


Tuts book answers the why, what, and how of certain problems of in- 
structional supervision through a series of wide-ranging Illustrations 
of Practice. Although some of these Illustrations were chosen from 
records submitted by nationally known supervisors, the greater num; 
ber represent the personal observation of the author. They were se- 
lected on the basis of what the author believes to be commendable 
theory and practice and after analysis in supervision seminars which 
included mature graduate students representing many local responsi- 
bilities — heads of departments, special and grade supervisors, super- 
vising principals, and superintendents. The Illustrations cover a great 
variety of settings in regard to locality, personnel, and specific cir- 
cumstances under which the supervisor began and carried out his pro- 
gram. They reveal not only strengths but also weaknesses and errors 
of omission and commission. ; 

Illustrations have been made the basis for this book because eye- 
Witness accounts and descriptions of specific supervisory problems 
and procedures give a vivid interest, a reality, and an understanding 
frequently lacking in books on supervision. The reader should bear in 
mind that the recorded procedures actually took place and for that 
reason are not necessarily the best that might have been planned and 
executed. Furthermore, it will be noted that many narrative and de- 
scriptive details are included. These details of problem, setting, and 
procedure are given for a variety of reasons — so that the reader may 
study the complexity of situations involved in applying democratic 
procedure while still following scientific method in supervision; be- 
cause experience shows that successful application of general princi- 
ples occurs in the light of minute, involved elements; and also because 
cooperation and the use of latent powers are subtly but truthfully de- 
veloped in the light of details in supervisory programs. Any tendency 
to pass over these details lightly should therefore be avoided. 

If this text is to succeed in its purpose, the reader must consider 
the material subjectively. He may well ask himself: Was this proce- 
dure wise? Is it what I should have done under the circumstances? 
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Are the setting and the narrative accounts sufficiently detailed to en- 
able me to analyze clearly the total situation before I can give my own 
evaluation? Why is the situation as it apparently is? What was the su- 
pervisor doing and what should he have done in the light of the rea- 
sons given? How, in the light of my answers to “why” and “what,” 
should I have proceeded? 

Fundamental though these illustrative materials are, they should be 
read in relation to Chapters 1 and 2, “What Supervision Is and Does,” 
and also in relation to the introductory exposition of each chapter. 
The following elements presented in the first two chapters should be 
especially borne in mind: (1) the criteria of and steps in scientific 
procedure; (2) the principles or characteristics of modern supervi- 
sion; (3) short-term, long-term, and emergency planning; (4) the 
reader’s response to the data. 

This text is intended, however, not only for supervisors, in what- 
ever capacity, but also for teachers. Beginning teachers seldom have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the relationships between the instruc- 
tional personnel and their common problems, and, indeed, mature 
teachers often know little about “the bigness of the teacher’s job” and 
their own relation to the entire school. The following chapters at- 
tempt to provide this necessary, broader, and deeper picture of the 
function of the teacher as well as of the supervisor. They will there- 
fore be of value to teachers in service who have little supervisory as- 
sociation, to students in pre-service training courses, and to teachers 
and beginning supervisors who are planning together their program of 
in-service growth. 

W. T. M. 
Syracuse, New York 
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CHAPTER 1 Wt WHAT SUPERVISION IS AND DOES 


Srupents of basic courses in supervision usually ask, “What is super- 
vision all about?” The present chapter and the one following attempt 
to give an overview in answer to this question and to orient the reader 
to the Illustrations of Practice, which it is hoped will in each chapter 
give concreteness to the general principles. 

In general terms “supervision” of schools is used synonymously 
with “general administration” of schools and implies oversight of the 
entire educational unit — state, county, city, or village. In a more re- 
stricted sense supervision is concerned with oversight of the instruc- 
tional program. The term “instructional supervision” is used fre- 
quently to differentiate the latter aspect even more specifically; 
“school administration” is the common term for the former. 

A superintendent of schools is the school administrator of the city 
or county system.* “State Superintendent” is in most states the official 
title of the head of the state public education department. But one 
of the major responsibilities of either executive is to provide through 
his board for instructional supervision. 

The supervisor of instruction is administratively responsible to 
the chief executive, to the superintendent, but he works more directly 
with the teachers and pupils than does a superintendent. In a system 
where there are various building principals he works through the 
principal’s office, although he and the principal are considered co- 
ordinate. In small units — villages, central or consolidated schools, and 
sometimes even counties — the administrator is also the instructional 
supervisor and has sole responsibility for both administration and 
instruction. In cities where there is no supervisor ‘of instruction for 
either the elementary schools or the high school, the principal func- 
tions as both administrator and instructional supervisor in his own 
building. 

A text on school administration deals mainly with the administra- 
tive phases of a school; one on supervision, with the instructional 


1. The national association of the chief school executives is now called the American 
Association of School Administrators — “AASA of NEA”; earlier it was called the 
Department of Superintendence. The national association of the instructional su- 
pervisors and curriculum specialists is the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development — “ASCD of NEA”; earlier, the Department of Supervision and 
Directors of Instruction, 
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phases — pupils, curriculum, instructional procedures, and evaluation. 
Everyone acquainted with schools will see at once that the two fields 
overlap, that they are closely and inevitably related. Henry J. Otto 
puts the point in this way: 


In the operation of schools today it is difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
fine distinctions between administrative, supervisory, and leadership func- 
tions. Although there are some activities which fall clearly in one or an- 
other of these categories, there are endless numbers of activities which 
overlap two or more of the rubrics.” 


Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, who devote considerable space to the 
relation between administration and supervision, also emphasize the 
overlapping of duties: 


Even without the historical background mere inspection of the typical 
divisions between administrative and supervisory duties would indicate 
that the division can be only an arbitrary one for purpose of discussion. 
Intimate interrelationships and overlap are inherent and inevitable.* 


29 ec 


In the present text the words “supervisor,” “supervision,” and “super- 
visory program” relate to the instructional phases of school plans and 
activities; the supervisor may be the supervising principal of a build- 
ing in a small system, the principal of a building in a larger system, a 
supervisor or director of elementary grades, a supervisor or director of 
music, art, or social studies, a county supervisor of instruction, or the 
superintendent of a county or a city. Readers are urged to study the 
significant monographs already cited and also John A. Rorer’s critical 
investigation of the relation of supervision to administration.‘ 

Administration of schools begins with getting the citizens to 
provide buildings and grounds; it continues through maintenance, 
securing teachers and supplies, and providing general oversight of the 
situation in which teacher and pupil are together in a classroom. 
Supervision of instruction begins with the teacher at work in her 
classroom; it ends with reports to parents and with interviews. Such 
division seems arbitrary, for in every one of the hundreds of problems 
involved in the life of the school, the two overlap in action. A few 
illustrations will clarify this point. 


2. Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration (New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1944), p. 296. 

3. A. A. Barr, W. H. Burton, and Leon Brueckner, Supervision (New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1947), p. 29. ` 

4. John A. Rorer, Principles of Democratic Supervision. A Teacher’s College Con- 
tribution to Education (New York, Columbia University, 1942), Chapter II. 
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New teachers are no longer selected by the board and superin- 
tendent alone but by them in consultation with the supervisor directly 
concerned. This supervisor may be the head of a department in high 
school, the high school principal, the elementary principal, the ele- 
mentary supervisor, or a general director or coordinator. 

Instructional materials — textbooks, supplementary materials of all 
kinds, and classroom equipment, or plans for altering old buildings 
and plans for new ones—are all a cooperative privilege and re- 
sponsibility. 

Policy is planned cooperatively regarding such items as health 
service and athletics, pupil accounting, reports to parents, extra- 
curricular activities, and rules and regulations governing pupils in 
halls and classrooms, in cafeteria and library, or on the playground. 
This means that policy-making in matters directly related to pupils 
and teachers results from recommendations by the administrator after 
faculty study and recommendation. 


PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN SUPERVISION 


In the broadest sense, the study of supervision does not deal 
merely. with a single functionary, the supervisor, but with any of 
several educational leaders, principals, supervisory principals, heads 
of departments, special supervisors, directors of instruction, and super- 
intendents. In fact it is increasingly taken to include also the parents, 
retired teachers, and other citizens interested in the schools and in the 
community at large. In a way, therefore, programs of supervision in- 
volve personnel from the children of a nursery school on up through 
all grades, the entire instructional staff, and laymen. But while organ- 
ization for improvement may begin at the top, at the bottom, or any- 
where between, advancement toward the fulfillment of goals must 
depend largely upon the supervisory leadership, and the leaders must 
be the school administrators, the superintendents, the principals, the 
supervisors of instruction, and so on. In any case, two major functions 
of professional leadership are commonly accepted — administration 
and instructional supervision. 


THE TERM “SUPERVISION” 


“Supervision” means, essentially, “superior vision.” In the words 
“supervision” and “supervisor” the real meanings — super-vision, su- 
per-visor — are, however, too frequently lost. The words are used 
too loosely, with the result that both are in disrepute in many schools, 
and supervisors tend to substitute new terms. The present author is 
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not inclined to abandon these words, for no others connote quite so 
well the challenge of instructional leadership. 

The only justification for a change would be a psychological one. 
Supervisors ought to realize that the reason why teachers do not 
react favorably to “supervision” and to “supervisors” usually lies in 
experiences with certain supervisors, in lack of adequate preparation 
for using supervisory service, or in the ineffectiveness of specific super- 
visory programs.’ This book affirms the belief that there is need for 
supervision in its true sense and that supervision can be of such 
nature as always to be welcomed. Able men and women in a variety 
of situations have amply demonstrated that good supervision is wel- 
comed by teachers. 

Not only every school but every home and other social institution, 
every national and international agency of government, requires su- 
pervisory leadership of superior vision. The rapidly increasing com- 
plexity of society has only heightened our appreciation of this fact. 

The supervisor in education must bring to his profession dynamic 
leadership. He must help teachers develop superior qualifications in 
themselves and in their pupils. He must not become so lost in the 
complexity of schedules, of teachers’ loads, and of inadequacy of ma- 
terials that he cannot share even his knowledge with teachers, super- 
intendents, boards of education, and parents. Fortunately, good super- 
visors largely outnumber incompetent ones, and it is their work that 
provides the bases for this and other texts on supervision. They give 
the concrete, inspiring contributions that come to us from platforms, 
bulletins, and periodicals. 


SUPERVISION AND CLASSROOM TEACHING COMPARED 


When the student is introduced to the subject of supervision, he 
thinks of it as something entirely new. But as he further studies the 
purposes and persons involved and later the functions and principles 
that guide supervisory programs, he realizes that there is a distinct 
analogy between supervision and classroom “teaching and learning.” 
He becomes aware of the significance of a sentence frequently used 
by authors: “Good supervision is good teaching.” 

In a supervisory program teachers and supervisors work together 
and play together as do classroom pupils and their teachers. A super- 
visor’s activities, such as group and individual conferences, exchange 


5. For a concise and challenging statement on the failures of supervisors to win 
cooperation, see Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administra- 
tion (New York, Macmillan, 1941), pp. 168-170. 
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of ideas, preparation of written and oral work, visitation, and the 
use of instructional materials, may be compared to the classroom and 
outside-classroom activities of pupils and teacher. In both cases the 
ultimate purpose is the maximum development of the individual; but 
just as no two classroom situations are identical because of variations 
of personnel, equipment, and purpose, so no two supervisory pro- 
grams are identical. A beginning supervisor should see the analogy. 
To do so will materially aid him in overcoming the idea that “super- 
vision of instruction” is entirely new to him. 

To make the analogy clearer, the following essentials in both 
teaching and supervision need emphasis. The acquisition of facts, 
knowledge, understanding, and wisdom is necessary for the education 
of pupils, supervisors, and teachers. The effectiveness of an educa- 
tional program from early childhood through adult life is propor- 
tionate to the degree of learning that takes place in all four categories, 
proportionate to the mastery of factual relationships and their appro- 
priate application in life. All too often supervision programs take for 
granted that teachers clearly and consciously differentiate and work 
for the accomplishment of all four elements. 

Facts must be acquired as bases for the ultimate essential, wisdom. 
Facts are strict truths pertaining to an object, a skill, an event, a condi- 
tion, or a relationship. 

Knowledge is an extension of the word “facts” as applied to rela- 
tionships. It is an aggregate of facts and principles. In the sense that 
supervisors should consider the term, it means “the clear and certain 
apprehension of individual facts.” 

Understanding, as here used, involves the seeing of the associated 
or related facts — the knowledge — in their relationship to problems 
that confront the individual or society. A person with understanding 
sees his acquired knowledge as applied to economic, social, political, 
educational, or other problems with which he is concerned. 

Wisdom is “knowledge made our own and properly applied.” To 
acquire wisdom a person must experience either vicariously or in 
reality. A person of wisdom is prepared to act on the basis of his 
knowledge and his subsequent understanding. 

As a matter of fact, these ideas are not new. For centuries edu- 
cators have enunciated them, and current educational philosophy is 
based upon them. In good practice they are involved in “unit work,” 
“projects,” “activity programs,” and similar procedures. Much criti- 
cism of these recent movements is really due to misunderstanding of 
their ultimate purpose. Teachers are reluctant to depart from for- 
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malized instruction based largely upon a mastery of facts and an 
acquisition of limited “knowledge” because they do not fully grasp 
the significance of the four essentials underlying the educative process. 
Whether one uses or does not use our terms for them, one must rec- 
ognize the close and ever-present coordination or combination of the 
four, and supervisors and teachers should consider them in planning, 
executing, and evaluating their programs. 

These essentials to learning are old to every competent teacher 
and supervisor. But the question is: Do supervisors adapt them to 
teacher learning? The answer is that good supervisors do so; they en- 
deavor to lead teachers to an intellectual and practical understanding 
of educational philosophy, a realization of the facts of educational 
psychology, history of education, and sociology in relation to their 
teaching experiences. The result of such supervision is today evident 
in workshops, discussion groups, research, and certain other ac- 
tivities. The start is the search for truth; next comes the seeing of the 
facts in relationship; finally comes the application of the acquired 
understanding. 

For too long a time teaching and supervision were primarily con- 
cerned with correcting errors in memory or reasoning or conduct. 
Correction is at times advisable, provided the teacher or supervisor 
knows what needs correction and as long as the error is significant. 
But frequently the need has arisen because the tendency toward the 
error was not realized and acted upon in time, a great many teachers 
and supervisors are not sufficiently aware of the value of “nipping in 
the bud.” 

American education has come a long way in familiarity with pre- 
ventive procedures. “Preventive medicine” and “accident prevention” 
have a parallel in the preventive techniques offered by psychology, 
measurement, educational sociology, and methodology. Prevention, in 
fact, has become a keynote of current supervision. 


THE ULTIMATE PURPOSES OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUPERVISION 


The purpose of our schools is, as everyone in the field of educa- 
tion knows, the development of the pupil to the maximum of his ca- 
pacity. “Development of the pupil” is, however, but delimiting to 
age level the definition given by Comenius three centuries ago: 
“Education is the development of the whole man.” That definition 
is also the answer to the “why” of supervision. 

Teachers of today have a fairly rich concept of the inclusiveness 
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of the definition. They understand its implications as meaning, in 
summary, the following: The purpose of the school is, through all 
practicable resources, to develop the pupil physically, socially, men- 
tally, emotionally, and spiritually to the maximum of his interests and 
capacity. The original “cardinal objectives” of secondary education 
are health, worthy use of leisure, worthy home membership, citizen- 
ship, command of the fundamentals, vocational efficiency, and ethical 
character. The present author has chosen for years in his teaching to 
suggest another — aesthetic appreciation. It may be implied in the sum 
of the seven, but teachers and supervisors may well think of it as a 
specific objective.’ 

Since this list of objectives was first stated, numerous other lists 
have been developed by national, state, and local groups. An example 
of a statement on the national level is that of the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1946. In its Policies for Education in American Democ- 
racy it emphasizes a democratic way of life as being the inclusive 
purpose of American education. The report proceeds to identify 
aspects of democratic living. These center around the person and his 
relationship to others in home and community, his creation and use of 
material wealth, his sociocivic activities. The report further empha- 
sizes the need for a description of the educated person, the educated 
member of the family and community group, the educated producer 
or consumer, and the educated citizen. 

To give a brief but satisfactory definition of education is less diffi- 
cult than to give a similar definition of supervision. In its broadest 
sense, it is the same as that of education, but to state specifically ina 
sentence what supervision is has proved dangerous. To the inexperi- 
enced the various definitions in print seem confusing. If the author 
were to state one that he might consider adequate, it would tend to 
prevent the reader from maintaining an open mind regarding the in- 
clusiveness of the term or the flexibility of supervisory functions. By 
the time he reaches the end of this book he will have formed a con- 
cept of supervision and he may attempt to formulate his own defi- 
nition. 

Currently, supervision aims at the growth of not only pupil and 
teacher but also of the supervisory staff itself as well as parents and 
other laymen. Supervision is concerned with everything that directly 
concerns the further development of every member of the faculty 
and student body toward physical and social competence. It is also 


6. See James L. Mursell, Developmental Teaching (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949), 
Chap. 10. 
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concerned with (but not so directly responsible for) those factors 
that are but indirectly related to their growth. 

Because of the mobility of contemporary population and the cur- 
rent trend toward larger school administrative units, educators must 
help citizens to decide such important questions as: What are the 
responsibilities of a school; where do the responsibilities begin and 
where do they end? Schools are assuming more and wider respon- 
sibilities, and the supervisory program is ever widening and deepening. 


CHARACTERISTICS OR PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


SUPERVISION IS ATTITUDINAL 


The attitude of the supervisor and his ability to develop whole- 
some and constructive attitudes in coworkers determines the effec- 
tiveness of supervision. “Attitude” as here used means: “Any habitual 
mode of regarding anything; any set behavior or conduct, as indicat- 
ing opinion or purpose regarding anything.” * The first characteristic, 
then, of supervision is that it is based upon attitude; we may call it 
“attitudinal.” 

“Attitudinal” has a connotation of “philosophic.” “Attitude” and 
“philosophy” may indeed for our purposes be considered synonymous. 
“Supervision is philosophic” was the first principle of supervision 
identified in the original pronouncement of principles in an official 
organ of our national department of supervision." Those principles 
succinctly stated what has since been written at length, concerning 
the elements essential to democratic supervision and dynamic leader- 
ship. Such supervision or leadership was characterized as being (a) 
philosophic, (b) creative, (c) cooperative, (d) scientific, and (e) 
effective. 

So profound was the influence of that statement upon thinking and 
procedures in supervision during the following years that the prin- 
ciples were incorporated in the 1934 Yearbook, Scientific Method in 
Supervision, in the chapter “The Nature and Functions of Super- 
vision.” ° Those principles or characteristics are the ones upon which 


7. New Standard Dictionary (New York, Funk and Wagnalls). 

8. This was the Third Yearbook (1930) of the National Department of Supervision, 
now the Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, for many years an active leader in supervision and research, was chairman of 
the Yearbook committee. 

g. The chapter, written by W. T. Melchior, was approved by the Committee, Paul 
Rankin, Chairman, and by membership action at the Minneapolis meeting in 1933, 
ne previous to publication, as the characteristics of the platform of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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this text is based. Their influence will be seen throughout the Illustra- 
tions of Practice. As mere words, they, like so many other words in 
education, mean little. Let us now consider their implications. 

Supervision is attitudinal first of all because attitude toward life 
in general, toward the school as a social institution, and toward leader- 
ship and followership in particular, determines the supervisory pro- 
gram. Attitude toward the school as a social institution involves at- 
titude toward (a) the purposes of education in a democracy; (b) the 
boys and girls, parents, and other citizens whom education serves; (c) 
the total curriculum, that is, the total environment for learning; (d) 
the effect of the practices in teaching; and (e) the influence of the 
school in the local community, state, or nation and in world affairs. 

Supervision is also attitudinal because it involves the beliefs of the 
instructional staff in regard to the need for constructive changes in 
the educational program. Fear, complacency, ineptness, or indifference 
on the part of teachers can be overcome only by changing their atti- 
tude. For accomplishing this the supervisor’s attitude and ability are of 
supreme importance. 

Instructional supervision is based upon ideas — conceptions of those 
purposes and procedures which have value. The ideas of an individual, 
especially of a leader, in a field are outgrowths of ideals. Ideals are 
those objectives and procedures that a person thinks worthy of con- 
templation and for which he may well strive. They are the “longed- 
for” goals; they are the longings of an unidentified or unexplained 
desire. 

Let no educator minimize this. Every man and woman who has 
helped to mold the educational program in centuries past and in the 
present, has longed for better opportunities for humanity, has longed 
for things tangible and intangible that were at first not clear even in 
his own mind. His ideals were not yet specific. But, hoping for the 
realization of the ideals and searching for truths past and present that 
bore upon them, he found that his ideals evolved into ideas. 

Ideas in education constitute a definite form — a mental image — of 
something that really may exist. The ideas of Socrates, Plato, the 
Great Teacher, Comenius, Herbart, Froebel, Pestalozzi, were first 
ideals or dreams. They emerged as fixed ideas, as convictions. Today’s 
educators have ideals. Unthinking or biased people scorn the idealist; 
but his ideals, when realized, lead to better opportunities for children, 
youth, and adults. 

With ideals resolved to definite ideas, the supervisor and the 
teachers plan a program of action in accordance with proved pro- 
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cedures and with the incorporation of the new ideas. Through trial 
and error the program becomes reality. These four words — ideals, 
ideas, program of action, and reality — are keywords in the qualifica- 
tions for successful leadership. 

The attitude of the wise supervisor challenges him ever to seek 
new truth. While seeking new truths he does not disregard the old 
merely because they are old; nor does he accept the new merely be- 
cause they are new. Too many school people, unfortunately, discard 
the old and adopt the new indiscriminately. The result is chaos in 
local educational programs. 

Another significant phase of attitude is to be noted. Supervisors 
who have correct attitude do not look for trouble; on the contrary 
they try to prevent conditions from arising that would resolve them- 
selves into trouble. This means that good leaders practice preventive 
supervision. They prevent, and they also discover at an early stage 
what should be nipped in the bud. 

A corollary to the above truism is: the supervisor who has correct 
attitude believes in the innate goodness of teachers, pupils, and parents, 
but he realizes that frailties exist. He believes in the discovery and 
use of the latent abilities of the professional staff and of laymen. He 
avails himself of the opinions and services of educational and social 
agencies in the clarification of goals and procedures. His attitude 
toward every person is openminded, amenable to reason, free from 
prejudice. He is candid, that is, straightforward, sincere, impartial, 
fair, and just. 

What has been said in this section means that a philosophy is the 
first essential of supervision and is therefore its first characteristic or 
principle. From the supervisor’s philosophy grow the other charac- 
teristics. 

, SUPERVISION IS CREATIVE 

Supervisory programs are creative. They bring into being im- 
proved ways of educating boys and girls, the instructional staff, and 
laymen. 

Creative effort (not a blind following of a set pattern) evolves, 
first of all, from that which exists. But creative procedures should use 
a variety of opinions in formulating concepts especially applicable to 
a situation at hand. 

Two meanings of the word “create” should be clearly under- 
stood: first, “to cause to come into existence, especially as distin- 
guished from or in opposition to evolution or the modifying of any- 
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thing existent”; second, “to produce as a new construction out of 
existing materials, to make a new form out of pre-existing sub- 
stances.” ?° In the science and art of education the second definition is 
more applicable than the first. Little, if anything, is actually created 
without the influence of that which exists. For instance, a new cur- 
riculum is created by a faculty or a university workshop on the basis 
of curricula past or present, new standardized tests and new tests 
made by a teacher or a faculty are results of past experiences with 
tests and testing. 

The points to be emphasized are these: (a) Creative supervision 
encourages teachers to feel free to think for themselves in matters per- 
taining to objectives, curriculum organization and content, methods 
of teaching, and methods of evaluation. (b) It encourages teachers to 
share voluntarily with the supervisor and coworkers that which they 
think. (c) It never stifles the inclination of a teacher to experiment 
with his own ideas, though the dangers of experimentation are kept 
in mind. (d) It does more than encourage; it inspires teachers to be 
themselves and to do for themselves; it imbues them with self- 
confidence and the power of self-evaluation. 

The opposite state of affairs is only too prevalent. Statements such 
as these are heard: “I left college with high hopes. I had many good 
ideas when I began teaching. I soon found my ideas were not wanted. 
The supervisor had his own. It is easy to get along if I carry out orders . 
and do not think for myself.” Such statements (and they are not 
exceptions) indicate the need for far more emphasis upon creative- 
ness in supervision. Teachers whose good ideas might be used to ad- 
vantage should be encouraged by word and look — by the very at- 
mosphere of the profession — to create and use ideas. 


SUPERVISION IS COOPERATIVE 


The attitudinal and the creative characteristics of supervision 
come to fruition only under a program which brings a feeling of 
oneness. “We,” not “I”; “we,” not “you” is supervision at its best. 
“We, the people of the United States . . . do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America.” Our government 
was founded upon that concept — the concept of we, 

Yet supervision of the schools, which are the very foundation of 
our government, violated the principle for a century. Unconsciously 


10. All quoted definitions in this volume are from the New Standard Dictionary (New 
York, Funk and Wagnalls). 
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then and unconsciously today in many schools the supervisor pro- 
ceeded to say by deed if not by word: “I, your supervisor, do ordain 
and establish.” 

Fortunately, local, state, and national trends in education are in 
the right direction. Superintendents, principals, and supervisors by 
whatever title subscribe to the philosophy of cooperation, of oneness. 
All supervisors mean to run their schools on a democratic basis, and 
in a great number of cases they probably succeed to some extent. 
Many succeed to an unbelievable degree in the estimation of their 
more fortunate teachers. 

In the schools that practice the criterion of oneness the entire 
faculty, the parents, and other citizens work harmoniously in the re- 
finement of purposes and curricula and even in the classroom and 
out-of-school procedures. The school boards not only encourage at- 
tendance at the regular open meetings (by law, open to citizens) but 
in the meeting they encourage participation by laymen and teachers. 
The administrative head of the schools and the board of education 
establish policies only after open forums with teachers and laymen. 
From there down to minor questions such as the relative emphasis 
to be placed upon silent reading, parents and teachers cooperate in 
reaching decisions. In fact, so frequently do laymen and teachers par- 
ticipate that discussion relating to minor procedures of the children 
and teachers frequently precedes or takes the place of the more com- 
plex study of the underlying philosophy of American education that 
is basic in policy making. 

Therein lies a danger, and hence a caution to both inexperienced 
and experienced supervisors. It is easier to get teachers and laymen to 
participate in forums on “ways and means” pertaining to little con- 
crete items than to get them to share in discussions of philosophy and 
purposes, but it is dangerous to proceed without basic understandings. 

Only when cooperation is on the highest level is there a feeling 
of oneness. Cooperation does not imply getting along together with- 
out signs of conflict; it does not mean quiet submission; nor does it 
mean necessarily a situation in which everyone is passively satisfied 
or even happy. 

Stuart A. Courtis in this connection gave supervisors an epochal 
Yearbook entitled Cooperation Principles and Practice, which was 
released only after hundreds of school people had devoted two years 
of study and criticism to a tentative draft. Mr. Courtis’s concept of 


11. Eleventh Y earbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association, 1938. 
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“levels of cooperation” has been used since then not only by school 
officials but by women’s and men’s clubs, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
leaders, and leaders of religious organizations. The levels apply ad- 
mirably to the home. No other Yearbook of our national association 
has brought to this author so many favorable comments on the ap- 
plicability of its challenges for the home. Married men and women in 
graduate courses testify to its being a valuable contribution to their 
family life. 

The levels stated in the Yearbook are: (1) reaction, (2) involun- 
tary, (3) impulsive, (4) individualistic, (5) assistance, (6) compe- 
tency, (7) leadership, (8) democratic. The analysis of the levels, not 
the mere naming of them, is the significant contribution. The total 
analysis in outline form is here reproduced. Every column should be 
studied both horizontally and vertically. (See page 16.) 

Cooperation at its best is based upon a clearly understood purpose 
of the school and its administrative divisions. This means that every 
person involved knows the reasons, the goals, the mutually desired 
results. Each person has at least some comprehension of what the 
other person’s ideas and responsibilities are. Each knows the needs of 
others — their physical, mental, and emotional assets and habits. Each 
knows the part he plays and the part that every other person plays in 
the total program. 

Only too well do school people know the values that accrue when 
grade teachers know the job of the high-school teachers, and when 
the high-school teachers know the job of the elementary teachers. 
On the other hand, only too well do they know the lack of unity 
within many schools that results from ignorance of the other fellow’s 
job. 

In summary, here is a must for all cooperating school personnel. 
Each teacher must know not only the job of other classroom teachers 
but also that of every special teacher and of every supervisor whatever 
his title. In turn, each administrator and supervisor must know the 
job of all his coworkers. Details need not be known, cannot be known, 
but the general phases of work must be. 

Whether in the home, the school, or the community, in the nation 
or in world affairs, true cooperation cannot exist, regardless of pur- 
pose, if the sole bond between the peoples is self-interest. Creative 
supervision cooperatively carried out on the highest level reduces 
self-interest to a minimum. It also reduces passive consent to a 
minimum. 

Consent is active. A teacher may say, “I do not agree, but I do un- 
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Levels and Types of Cooperation 
Arranged in order of their probable evolutionary development and 


complexity 


DEFINITION: By cooperation is meant any “working together” by 
human beings, whether results are achieved voluntarily or in- 


voluntarily. 


Name of Level 


Effect on Those 
Who Work To- 


or Type Scale Desire for gether under the 
No. of Cooperation Value Motivation Given Conditions 
I Reaction o None; mechanistic None 
action only 
2 Involuntary I Individual None, because agent 
achievement and effect are too 
widely separated to be 
recognized as related 
3 Impulsive 2 Satisfaction Varied, depending on 
in expression nature of impulse 
4 Individualistic 
a. Division of 3 Immediate Satisfaction, 
work achievement friendship 
b. Combination of 4 Immediate Satisfaction, 
forces achievement friendship 
Assistance 
a. Bargaining 9 Mutual benefit Personal satisfaction in 
achievement, friend- 
ship, growth, social 
consciousness 
b. Exploitation 8 Selfish benefit Indignation, 
contempt, revenge 
c. Compromise 7 — Necessity Impatience, resent- 
ment, contempt 
d. Compulsion 6 Selfish benefit or de- Fear, hatred, 
sire to control be- revenge 
havior of others for 
their supposed 
benefit 
e. Good will 5 Sympathy for others Friendship, affection 
6 Competency 10 Need for expert 


7 Leadership 


8 Democratic 


II 


12 


assistance 


Individual and social 
progress 


Unity with complete 
self-expression 
through the group 
and group welfare 


Gratitude, respect, 
affection 


Respect, honor, 
devotion 


Creative growth, 
social sensitivity, 
joy, security, love 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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derstand the supervisor’s viewpoint. After all, he is responsible to the 
ublic. I shall try to do my part until, if ever, we get together.” That 
hope for fuller cooperation always has existed and always will in the 

finest schools. 
SUPERVISION EMPLOYS SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Essential as is the feeling of oneness in which the creative concept 
is present, a supervisory program attains a commendable status only 
when procedures adhere so far as possible to scientific method. Scien- 
tific method is the solution of a problem on the basis of facts. The 
term has been employed inaccurately to suggest the use of objective 
tests and the application of statistical formulas. Thus used, the term 
is invalid. Scientific method is not the assembling of many data and 
their subsequent reduction to tables and graphs, data, tables, and 
graphs are tools to the end, not ends in themselves. 

Procedures under scientific method are based on (1) facts, (2) 
quantitative description of facts, (3) suspended judgment, (4) con- 
cern with all relevant facts, (5) sensitiveness to problems, (6) effort 
to discover rather than to prove, (7) continuous appraisal, and (8) the 

uest for ever more inclusive generalizations. These characteristics 
should be thoughtfully analyzed by the reader.” 

The following steps are those usually suggested and followed by 
scientific workers. Naturally they overlap and their sequences vary 
under different circumstances. (1) The first step is delimitation of the 

roblem to be attacked. In supervision many problems arise simul- 
taneously. The supervisor and the teachers must select the one or 
ones that are most pertinent to progress. (2) Then follows the collec- 
tion and classification of the necessary facts. What facts to collect 
and what classification is most practical are always a challenge to the 
investigator. (3) Various possible methods of solution will become 
evident. Weighing them and deciding which to adopt bring about 
the adoption of a “possible solution.” (4) Then the criteria of solu- 
tion must be selected. (5) With the criteria selected, the investigator 
sets up hypotheses and tries them out. (6) When the various hy- 
potheses have been tested, the next step is interpretation and gen- 
eralization. (7) In scientific procedures a conclusion is rarely perma- 
nent. Therefore the seventh step is revision and re-trial of hypotheses. 
12. These, like the steps in scientific procedure below, are those submitted by the 

Committee of the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors of the 

NEA, 1934. No more inclusive statement appears in recent publications. If available 

in the local library, the student should read the entire first chapter. After three 


reprints the book is now out of print. If not available, the student should consult 
texts on measurement and research. 
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SUPERVISION IS EFFECTIVE 


Supervision must be effective if it is to justify itself. If the program 
is based upon a right attitude — a broad and deep philosophy of edu- 
cation — and if it is creatively and scientifically pursued with a feeling 
of oneness, it should be effective. But note the word “if.” Conceivably 
a supervisor and a teacher may agree upon the philosophy; they may 
attempt to proceed under scientific method, and they may cooperate. 
Yet the result may be far from desirable because though the preceding 
characteristics may be functioning, the degree to which they do so 
is limited. They will be effective only if all persons concerned focus 
their attention upon the fifth step and thereby use consistently the 
first four. 

Effectiveness is the challenge of supervision. It is the characteristic 
that constantly challenges school personnel to be certain that the 
objectives of a total program and of every phase of it are tenable — 
that they can be firmly defended; that the procedures are tenable, so 
that boys and girls and others involved are justly treated throughout; 
and that the effect upon parents and public in general is such as to 
win not only passive but active support. This means that supervision 
is effective if it is so planned, organized, and carried out that it meets 
the needs of a community. 

Those statements point up self-evident principles: supervision of 
a type admittedly suited to one community may not be suited to an- 
other; supervision that is good for one time is not necessarily good for 
another. For example, a wealthy, purely suburban community does 
not either desire or need a widely diversified curriculum for day- 
school and adult night-school. A highly industrialized city needs a 
program differing in numerous respects from one for a rural county in 
the Central Plains, the Deep South, or a forest region. A supervisory” 
program considered reasonably adequate during a time when we lived 
in more or less isolation from the rest of the world is not adequate 
today. Regardless of international affairs, a program suited to several 
decades ago is not effective in a day of radio, television, and airplanes- 
A few years ago a program not specifically aimed at developing tol~ 
erant attitudes toward minority groups was not condemned, today it 
would be. 

Every supervisor might to advantage keep on his desk, and en~ 
courage teachers to do so, a card reading: “Is our program effective 
for today and for tomorrow?” That question, always there, will 
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challenge a supervisor and teacher to continuous evaluation of the 
effectiveness of every program. 

Too frequently evaluation is periodical, spasmodic. Continuous 
study of general and specific immediate and future objectives will in- 
crease effectiveness. The challenge of effectiveness will direct atten- 
tion to the difference between teaching only for mastery of facts and 
teaching for attitudes and better modes of living. It will continually 
direct more attention to the development of skills and habits — to what 
skills and habits are essential, and to what are not so essential. It will 
focus attention on the subject matter and the attitudes that are most 
meaningful for each period of pupil maturation, for each class or 
grade, and for each individual. 


Tue five principles discussed are, as before stated, not the only pos- 
sible ones. They are the ones enunciated long ago by the National 
Association of Supervisors. They have proved helpful. But any author, 
committee, or commission of supervision may enunciate a different 
set of helpful principles. If this is done by persons with truly demo- 
cratic and scientific concepts of current supervision, the list will not 
conflict with others. A recent one, for instance, is by Fred C. Ayer 
and Dorothy Reed Peckham of the University of Texas. They con- 
sider their series to be “Ten Leading Principles of Supervision.” They 
use the classification as a basis for grouping appropriately a set of 291 
evaluated practices.* 


FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISION 


The functions to be discussed in this section are part of all super- 
visory programs. They may or may not be consciously in the mind 
of the supervisor or the teachers, but they are at work. A competent 
teacher and her pupils in a one-room school perform these functions 
no less than a good supervisor in the largest city system. Every person 
on the professional staff and even laymen when working together 
with the supervisor are carrying out one or more of the functions. 

Though perhaps unconsciously, pupils work with the teacher un- 
der these functions for they make casual observations, do elementary 


13. Fred C. Ayer and Dorothy R. Peckham, A Check List for Planning and Apprais- 
ing Supervision, Classified under Ten Leading Principles of Supervision (Austin, 
Texas, Steck). This comprehensive list will materially assist every inexperienced 
supervisor in preparation for better supervision. It will give a fair idea of what 
the job of supervision is, supplement the very brief list given in this chapter, and 
clarify the above discussion. i 
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research, and eventually evaluate their work. The terminology they 
do not know, but they do practice the functions. The more conscious 
all persons are of them, the more successful will be both the steps in 
the progress and the results. 

Function as defined in general is “a specific work accomplished, 
or, the accomplished.” As applied to supervision, it means an activity 
or work rightfully belonging to and expected of the supervisor and 
his coworkers. The word “function” in this text means a major tech- 
nical responsibility or a major duty, through the operation of which 
supervisors and teachers together study the child, the curriculum, and 
many other objects and processes. Through these technical or major 
functions the other functions or procedures or purposes are car- 
ried out. 

The functions long established in the field of supervision are: 
preliminary study or inspection, research, teaching or training, guid- 
ance, and evaluation. It is true that various authors name other acts or 
purposes as functions, such as “to study the child,” “to study the 
curriculum.” In these cases the word is also used in accordance with 
the definitions above. 

No one of the functions exists in practice in isolation from the 
others. All are closely related, and in the total program they progress 
as a unified whole. But at specific times or for specific purposes one 
or more receive special attention. Equally or more important, the five 
as a whole and each of the five individually are kept in mind by the 
supervisor. In turn the supervisor leads teachers to realize the place 
of the five functions in his work with them and in their work with 
pupils. 

PRELIMINARY STUDY OR INSPECTION 

The first function — preliminary study or inspection — must be 
differentiated from research. Each must be understood in its intended 
sense. An experienced supervisor ought not to be surprised by the 
use of the word “inspection” in a current text. Too many programs 
of supervision and of classroom teaching pay a penalty because in- 
spection and research are not differentiated and because inspection is 
considered outmoded. Inspection in the technical sense cannot go. It 
is as indispensable in supervision as are the trackwalker and the wheel 
and box inspector of railroad cars. Every time one hears or sees the 
man with the hammer lift the little lid on the box of the wheel truck, 
he knows there is someone inspecting — not doing technical research. 
And the traveler feels safer because of the inspection. 

Inspection, by definition, is a phase of research. The latter implies 
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careful or critical examination. In supervision, when correctly used, 
inspection means looking into a situation to ascertain or to form a sub- 
jective judgment on whether the situation is desirable or undesirable. 
Thus the term means to ascertain in a general way (not objectively 
and specifically) the status of the existing circumstances of a thing or 
a procedure. Inspection is, as above stated, the first or the preliminary 
step of research. It is a prerequisite. It is a technique by which a rough 
picture is obtained of one or more items which are concerned with 
the attainment of desired results. 

The term “inspection,” applied loosely, is detested by teachers. 
Competent supervisors avoid it until teachers understand its true con- 
notations and hence its significance in their daily professional work. 
Supervisors who know the correct meaning and who practice it, do 
not and cannot abandon the function. Neither do they fear the word 
any more than they fear the term “supervision” — superior vision — 
which we defined earlier. 

So significant, however, is the disrepute in which the term finds 
itself that space is devoted below to a few statements by teachers con- 
cerning reasons for the trouble. 


Inspection has been interpreted as meaning an unwarranted snap judg- 
ment on the part of a supervisor acting alone in viewing materials selected 
by someone else. We teachers are not asked our opinion. 

In numerous instances a supervisor selects or recommends purchase of 
materials when he himself is far removed from the learning situation. 

The supervisor charged with responsibility for inspection is frequently in 
conflict with the underlying philosophy and principles which are appli- 
cable in the selection of materials and in various other decisions. 

In many cases the supervisor, though not erring too much in ways of do- 
ing the inspection, lacks time to follow up its purposes and results. 

The most “aggravating” cause to us as teachers is the supervisor's lack of 
adherence to workable principles of supervision both in and out of class- 
rooms. (This is specifically dealt with under “Characteristics of Super- 
vision” in this chapter, and repeatedly in the Illustrations of Practice.) 
Teachers feel that they, instead of pupils, are being observed and evaluated 
in terms of the total situation. 

Inspection is not understood both as being directed toward and as being a 
vital phase of the promotion of opportunities for learning. 


Inspection, as thought of by many teachers and as practiced by 
some supervisors, is not what the function really is—a preliminary 
study and analysis. No teacher can object te study and analysis when 
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pursued cooperatively nor to study and analysis, even if pursued by 
the supervisor alone, if he is possessed of the requisite qualifications 
of leadership. 


RESEARCH 


In education the term “research” means diligent and extended in- 
vestigation, especially for the purpose of adding specifically to knowl- 
edge concerning the purposes of education, the child, the curriculum, 
ways of teaching and learning, and ways of measuring the results of 
the educational program. 

The two words “inspection” and “research” are, as we have said 
before, closely related. The difference lies in degree — in quality and 
quantity. Beginning supervisors and relatively few experienced ones 
do research in the restricted scientific sense. Numerous volumes deal- 
ing with educational research are found in every professional library. 
An elementary text on the subject should be reviewed by readers not 
conversant with its elements and practices, 


TEACHING OR TRAINING 

To carry out what inspection and research reveal as worthy of 
pursuing, supervisors teach or train teachers. To teach means to im- 
part knowledge or information to others by means of lessons. Like 
the word “training,” it means to impart directly by precept and ex- 
ample that which the teacher feels is worthy of being known by the 
receiver. 

Evident then is this: a supervisor who teaches or trains, imparts 
what he knows and feels others should know in a particular situation 
as a result of his inspection and research. Because the modern super- 
visor realizes he does not always know what is best, he is reluctant to 


employ this third function. For it, he substitutes guidance and other 
forms of cooperative work. 


GUIDANCE 
i Guidance implies going with or accompanying while the way is 
being pointed out. This involves the characteristics or principles al- 
ready discussed, especially the principles of cooperation and creative- 
ness. To be sure, there are conditions under which a supervisor must 
function through teaching and proceed directly, spending little or no 
time in getting the teachers’ opinion. With guidance, on the other 
hand, the procedure is slower at first and more involved, but the re- 
sults are generally more far-reaching. 
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EVALUATION 


In its briefest and most general sense evaluation is, as every reader 
knows, “to estimate the value.” That involves the quality, the quan- 
tity, and the worth, In supervision, as in all fields of science and art, 
the quality and quantity and worth of the result are estimated in terms 
of preconceived objectives or standards. The worth of the proce- 
dure is also estimated in terms of preconceived method or technique. 
It is self-evident, then, that evaluation of quality, quantity, and worth 
is in terms of someone’s ideas of both the process and the result. 
Whose ideas? What is good learning by children and by teachers? 
What is good procedure for the learning process? Who sets the 
standard? 

The complexity of evaluation in the field of supervision is readily 
seen. Like research, which is a quest for truth, evaluation also seeks 
truth. Indeed evaluation is research. (An essential confronting super- 
vision in connection with evaluation is first to arrive at a point in the ` 
preliminary evaluation techniques somewhere between casual and 
dangerous “inspection” and inspection in its true sense.) The next 
step, if taken at all, lies somewhere between true inspection and pure 
research, In one or more of several specific phases of evaluation of 
supervision, such as testing and the psychology of learning, pure re- 
search is employed. 

Evaluation, as H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage suggest, '* implies 


ee process by which the value of some aspects of evaluation is ascer- 


tained; to.measure something is to determine the amount of some of 
its constituents, We do not measure objects, but essential parts of 
objects. 

Evaluation in education depends upon the expected outcomes 
often called aims or objectives, and it may or may not include ob- 
jectivity. On the other hand, the achievement of aims and objectives 
may be evaluated subjectively on the basis of the ideals, ideas, and 
experiences of the evaluator. Furthermore, evaluation may include 
many factors, a combination of several, or but one factor. For ex- 
ample, a pupil’s reading ability may be measured objectively by 
various valid and reliable tests. But what does “valid” mean in regard 
to reading? The test is generally on rapidity and comprehension and 


14. H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Educational Measurement and Evaluation (New 
York, Harpers, 1940). Chapters 1 and 2 define the terms “measurement” and 
“evaluation” and illustrate their application. That text or a similar one should be 
studied in connection with this exposition if the reader is not conversant with the 
subject of evaluation. 
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is based upon norms. Neither the validity nor the reliability was de— 
termined by all the aims of reading. All authorities on reading empha— 
size the immediate and the remote, the general and the specific pur— 
pose of reading. Such questions as these are seldom if ever answered 
by objective, standardized tests: Is reading a joy to the pupil? Does he 
see literature in its significance to the onward movement of peoples 
of the world? What types of reading does he choose voluntarily im 
and out of school? What influence has this choice upon his thinking 
and his conduct? 

We come back to terminology. When evaluation is considered a 
function of supervision, it implies more than an objective measure of 
pupil achievement in terms of objective tests. Where, however, ob— 
jective measures can wisely be used to promote both pupil and teacher 
encouragement and growth, they should be employed. 

The term “evaluation” as applied to education has recently under— 
gone extensive expansion and at the same time delimitation. Evalua— 
- tion in Teacher Education, by Troyer and Pace, illustrates well the 
progress made in evaluation procedures and techniques in one phase 
of the total picture of supervision. That volume should be studied by 
all supervisors officially responsible for teacher evaluation and should 
be read by all other leaders of teachers.*® 

Barr, Burton, and Brueckner give sixty-four pages to “The Ap— 
praisal of the Educational Product” and additional pages to various 
phases of evaluation and supervision.’ ) 

Many other texts are devoted in part or entirely to the evaluatiora 
of some one or more phases of education. There are accepted evalua— 
tion techniques in every subject of the curriculum and for various 
procedures of teaching. There is evaluation — testing and measuring — 
in hundreds of items. Obviously the present overview of what super— 
vision is and does cannot adequately treat the subject. A student of 
supervision will wish, as he proceeds through this text, to take time 
out to read further on the topic. 

Few if any acceptable research studies exist on the evaluation of 
supervision as a whole or as a total situation. Even objective estima — 
tion is nearly impossible, let alone exhaustive research that involves 
the quality, quantity, and worth of the accomplishment of any one 
of the objectives of education as applied to even one child. Likewise, 


15. Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, 
pared for the Commission of Teacher Ed 
Council on Education, 1944). 

16, A. S. Barr, W. E. Burton, Leon Brueckner, 
Century-Crofts, 1947). 


Evaluation in Teacher Education; pre~ 
ucation (Washington, D. C., American 


Supervision (New York, Appleton 
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no adequate evaluation exists on one phase of a teacher’s qualifica- 
tions — her personality — which is so important a factor in teaching 
success. It is true, however, that there are research studies approach- 
ing the evaluation of personality, including pupil reaction to teachers’ 
personalities.*” Evaluation of a total supervision program would, for 
instance, include the measuring of values obtained by all pupils from 
a music class. It would be based upon such questions as the following: 
Did the class work contribute to the development of the individuals 
in the class? What are the purposes of music in our form of culture? 
Can the result be measured? 

When the above statements are made and such questions are raised, 

this point should be clearly emphasized: much can be done in the 
evaluation of results even of subjects as general as music, art, and 
literature. A supervisor in continual cooperation with the faculty can 
evaluate many factors that are of benefit to pupils and teachers. The 
very act of participation in planning what and how to evaluate is of 
educational value. Writers and speakers show rather conclusively the 
value of cooperative faculty appraisal of the objectives of a school, 
of the curriculum, of a subject within the curriculum, and even of a 
unit within a subject. 

As in any and all measurement, there is a standard by which an 
object or a procedure or a result is measured. That standard is called 
the norm or the average. Whether in the measurement of ability in 
reading, for example, or the measurement of intelligence — the LQ. — 
the norm is basic. 

Evaluation on the basis of norms, when they exist, is one of the 
responsibilities of supervisors. But much evaluation cannot be based 
upon scientifically established norms because they do not exist. Many 
educational programs have gone down in defeat because administrators 
and supervisors thought only in terms of norms scientifically estab- 
lished. They insisted that teachers strive to bring pupils up to a 
standard in subject-matter achievement. They overlooked the fact 
that there are many desirable results not measurable in terms of norms. 
This fact should always be in the minds of teachers, pupils, and 
parents. 

In addition to this danger of evaluation only in terms of norms 
another danger exists. It is inherent in the norm itself. Supervisors 
and teachers, like many measurement experts, seem to overlook the 


17. Dwight E. Beecher, Appraising Teacher Effectiveness: A Survey of Evaluation 
and a Progress Report of an Experiment in Teacher Appraisal, 1947. A doctoral 
dissertation at Syracuse University. 
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danger of considering only norms in their eagerness to bring pupils 
up to norms — valid and reliable standards, Note the following illus— 
tration. If it were a rare occurrence, it would not be cited; it is typical 
of educational error. 

A boy ten years of age was in the fifth grade of a nationally knowra 
elementary school. At the end of the first quarter, his report card to 
parents included under the word “health,” this statement: “Anemic, 
needs attention of family physician.” In the space for parents’ com— 
ments the father wrote, “Please state basis of diagnosis.” No reply 
came. The next quarterly report contained the same statement, with 
the addition: “Apparently no home attention to preceding notation.” ” 
Again came the father’s request for enlightenment and again no reply- 
The third quarterly report with the repetition of “anemic” was re— 
turned to the office of the principal. With it went a letter requesting 
the bases on which the diagnosis was made. No answer came. At the 
end of the term the father carried the year’s report card to the teacher 
and principal. The reply to the fourth request for enlightenment was 
in substance this: “Your son is twelve pounds underweight for his age 
and height.” A standard chart was produced in the effort to convince 
the father that the case was “definitely in need of attention.” 

One significant factor was nowhere recorded — the boy’s he— 
redity. The father, then forty years old, had always been in good 
health, was six feet tall, and had never weighed over 145 pounds. The 
paternal grandfather, then seventy-two years old, was five feet tera 
inches tall and had never been known to weigh over 130 pounds. The 
paternal great-grandfather, six feet two inches tall, had died at the 
age of seventy-two and had not weighed over 150 pounds. 

This story rather neatly illustrates the truth that supervision should 
guard against misunderstanding limitations of norms in all programs 
of evaluation. Let us have evaluation on the bases of standards, bat 
let it not be governed by fetishism. 

The term “evaluation” should not be confused with the terna 
“measurement.” The former implies more than objective measure— 
ment; it often implies an estimate of the force, the value, the size, ox 
the quality of an object or a process. So does the word “measurement?” 
when used loosely; but in educational terminology it carries with it 
the further concept of computation in terms of a standard. 

Teachers generally welcome help from supervisors in regard ta 
objective evaluation. They wish to know what is meant by the words 
so frequently heard — “quantitative analysis.” They are told that they~ 
must know norms and work toward them but, more important, they> 
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should realize that established norms are limited to a few specific ob- 
jectives. Teachers should be informed of the values and procedures 
involved in quantitative measurement on the basis of norms, but they 
should not be discouraged when they cannot bring all pupils up to 
the norms. 

Furthermore, teachers should be encouraged to improve upon their 
customary qualitative and subjective judgments. Most competent su- 
pervisors will say that a teacher’s judgment should not be disregarded, 
but wherever possible the teacher should be encouraged to compare 
her judgment with the results of objective measurement where they 
are available and when their relative significance is understood. 

The discussion of evaluation as a function of supervision thus far 
has been applied to the appraisal of a school’s objectives and to pupils’ 
accomplishments. It has not analyzed the teaching techniques or the 
methods. It has not discussed teacher evaluation. Nor has it even dis- 
cussed various methods of evaluating pupil accomplishment. The pur- 
pose is to present an overview of the function of evaluation, with 
emphasis upon the values and dangers of the prevalent insistence upon 
quantitative analysis based upon norms. 


LONG-TERM, SHORT-TERM, AND 
EMERGENCY PLANNING 


For several decades literature on supervision has emphasized the 
significance of term-planning. Throughout this chapter the necessity 
for planning has been implied though not specifically stipulated as an 
essential to every supervisory program. The specific designation of 
the terms of planning has been left until the characteristics and the 
major functions of supervision were discussed. Upon the under- - 
standing of them depends the understanding of the essentials in term- 
planning. 

“Long-term,” “short-term,” and “emergency” are the designated 
terms. The success of a supervisor’s career depends a great deal upon 
his use of term-planning both as separate and as interrelated bases of 
all programs. 

“Long-term” is applied to programs that look beyond the imme- 
diate school year. The length of term may be two, three, or five years. 
In fact, it is as long as can be envisioned by the professional personnel 
and the cooperating laymen. 

“Short-term” is applied to plans for a school term or school year 
or parts of a term or other divisions of a year. It never means hap- 
hazard or day-to-day planning. 
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“Emergency planning” implies that exigencies may arise which re— 
quire immediate change of plans. Plans may have to be either modified 
or entirely abandoned and substitutions made, or abandoned without 
any substitution at least for the time being. But this is not all that is 
involved in the term. At its best it applies to two different situations = 
planning to meet an emergency in conjunction with short-term and 
long-term plans without materially affecting the major plan; meeting 
an emergency by a major change in the major plan. All emergency 
planning requires preparing for the unexpected in advance by de— 
veloping in the minds of all personnel the concepts and attitudes of 
adaptability, willingness, and openmindedness so that plans and pro— 
cedures may be altered. 


Lone-TERM planning involves cooperative study by an entire faculty 
of the major school policies and of the curriculum, the instructional 
materials, and the teaching procedures that should be modified as 
means by which policy is carried out. Although the faculty naturally 
is the core of the planning personnel, it is not self-sufficient for today’s 
demands. Pupils, parents, the school board, and other laymen should 
have a part. If ever there was need for emphasis on cooperative, long— 
term planning by all the personnel, it is now. A committee of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, in compil— 
ing A List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials for 1948 5 
studied hundreds of reports on curriculum building and selection of 
materials of instruction. The Committee states: 


Only in a few instances is mention made of the participation of parents ancl 
laypeople. References to cooperation among teachers and pupils are very~ 
rare. Usually these consist of planning together to carry out some activity~ 
already dictated by the cooperative efforts of the production committee . 
Genuine pupil-teacher cooperation in selecting, managing, and evaluating 
their own experiences seems to be no farther advanced than it was twenty 
years ago. 


Long-term planning involves serious consideration of the values 
and dangers attendant upon the present emphasis on remedial meas~ 
ures. This point, emphasized in various parts of this chapter, is here 
stressed because current planning too frequently provides only short~ 
term plans for remedial work rather than long-term for preventive 
measures. Again quoting from the ASCD 1948 report: 


There is apparently an increase in reliance upon remedial instruction 2s 
an instrument for educational improvement. It is the “lock the barn aftea- 
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the horse is stolen” technique. Few of the materials [reported] suggest 
improvement of the barn which if taken beforehand would have kept the 
horse inside. In other words, few offer any real changes in the curriculum 
in the basic process of teaching and learning which would have prevented 
the pupil from becoming a problem case. . . . Such bulletins tell teachers 
how to repair by doubtful means a damage caused by the school without 
admitting that the school is responsible. 


Long-term planning, which seeks to avoid the development of traits, 
skills, habits, and attitudes that must some day be remedied, takes 
cognizance, through consciously designed plans on a positive basis, of 
aspects of personality that have apparently not received emphasis. 

Even in programs that plan for preventive measures, too little 
long-term planning is done upon personality aspects of pupils, teach- 
ers, parents, and laymen. Whether or not educators agree that parents 
and other laymen should all be included in plans, there is no disagree- 
ment concerning pupils and teachers. These are days of mental 
hygiene and personality adjustment. These are days when laymen 
and school men realize that the hope of our democracy and of world 
accord depends upon bettering human relations, intergroup under- 
standing, social competence, and cooperative action. These essentials 
need major consideration in long-term planning. They dare not await 
a time when emergency planning will try to lock the barn after the 
horse is stolen. 

Long-term planning makes provision for freeing teachers and 
pupils to study together their local, immediate problems with only a 
minimum of direction by a principal or supervisor. Until recently 
long-range plans were developed for directing teachers, who in turn 
directed pupils. Too many supervisors have consciously or uncon- 
sciously dominated or even domineered throughout their planning 
of programs. They misunderstood their job. They did not conceive 
of it as creative and cooperative leadership. 

Long-term planning should provide for coordination of school 
agencies and divisions. Studies past and current indicate the need 
for closer working relations among heads of departments in high 
schools, teachers within a department, all teachers of all subject-matter 
areas, teachers of the same grade level in elementary schools, and spe- 
cial teachers. This coordination is termed “horizontal” coordination. 
“Vertical” coordination is also essential. This means co-relationship 
of teachers from kindergarten through high school and, where pres- 
ent, junior college. In systems employing so many teachers as to make 
personal contacts in conferences for discussion and study impracti- 
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cable, long-term planning must provide for a system whereby repre— 
sentatives of each level or grade carry the responsibility. Various 
Illustrations of Practice in this text show how this is accomplished. 

As may be inferred from the last paragraphs, planning is based first 
of all upon a philosophy of oneness of teachers throughout a school 
system. Planning, both short-term and long-term, in outstanding 
schools considers close interrelationship of all the instructional staf¥ - 
To achieve this, the long-range calls for an understanding of the re— 
lationship of each child developmental level to the others and of each 
subject-matter area to the others. 

The process of development is slow. It can be accomplished only 
by fostering close relationship between those elements immediately ira 
sequence, as, for example, the first and the second grades; elementar y- 
and junior high; junior high and senior high; science in grades and 
science in high school; advances in science and the onward progress 
recorded in history. 

Planning of programs in even our good schools frequently fails to 
place high in its purposes a closer relationship of all grades and sub— 
jects, vertical and horizontal. This failure should be definitely elima— 
nated. Today’s boys and girls must learn better to understand inter— 
relationships of economic, social, religious, and political problems- 
Citizenship in these days especially requires such understanding. 

Long-term planning, while considering the above six elements, 
must always keep in mind the over-all characteristic of good plan— 
ning — practicability. This is the ever-present essential. Not all de— 
sirable and certainly not all ideal changes can be made. The eagerness 
of a supervisor to go forward frequently leads to the impracticable - 
Finances, community attitude, the school plant, and teacher qualifica— 
tions are but some of the factors to be considered. Naturally those 
very factors are a challenge for careful study as a first step to a long@— 
range program. 

Hindrances may become blessings in disguise. Situations.in which 
teachers and patrons are not prepared to move forward rapidly an q 
where finance and equipment are limited, may be the very situations 
in which short-term plans take deep root. Teachers and parents may~ 
be led to take an interest in an intensive health program, in objective 
testing, in improved reports to parents, in discussions on the values an q 
weaknesses of units of instruction, and in activity programs. Teachers 
may be led to wish for participation in a program of short-term plans 
that provides step by step a concept of cooperative evaluation. 

The element that demands greatest concern in long-range plam— 
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ning involving short-term plans is the harmonizing of our current 
philosophy of education and our practice. Practice lags far behind 
our generally accepted philosophy. This is apparent in printed and 
mimeographed curricula and particularly in teachers’ handbooks. Both 
types of material smack of directives issued by superintendents and 
principals to teachers. Handbooks show little if any evidence of 
teacher participation in their preparation. And the numerous rules 
and regulations for pupils give evidence of required routinized con- 
duct. There is little evidence that the rules were made in cooperation 
with students and that they were aimed at self-discipline. In both the 
handbooks and the curriculum studies the textbook alone is apparently 
the constituted source of knowledge. Rarely indeed is reference made 
to the teachers’ or the pupils’ use of the school library. 

Matters such as the above all become needs and hence elements for 
consideration in short-term and long-term planning. Only by seeing 
long-range objectives as evolving from short-range accomplishment 
can a supervisory program move forward. 

Emergencies will arise, and long-term plans must be altered or 
abandoned. The types of emergencies are too numerous to mention. 
They include an epidemic, impassable roads, fuel shortage, lack of 
instructional materials and classrooms, teacher shortage, resignation 
or death of key personnel, changes in the school board, a world war, 
a period of inflation, and a period of depression. Great emergencies 
may require a major shift in curriculum emphasis and in teaching 
personnel. 

A competent supervisor is prepared by temperament and resource- 
fulness to do at least something worth while by way of adjustment. 
When teachers recognize strong leadership, they rally to it and are 
willing to make personal and professional adjustments. Long-term 
plans involve the preparing of teachers to make adjustments, to meet 
emergency. 


Tue inclusive responsibility of supervisory programs in regard to 
planning is to provide for cooperative and creative development of 
long-range objectives and to develop ways of achieving them. The 
longer objectives are developed through shorter-ranged procedures. 
Meanwhile, through laying groundwork with all personnel an emer- 
gency is the more satisfactorily met. All planning is aimed at the de- 
velopment of the whole man from kindergarten to adulthood. This 
development of the individual is so planned that each may contribute 
to the betterment of human relations at home and abroad. 
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CHAPTER 2 %# WHAT SUPERVISION IS AND DOES 


(continued) 


Tuis chapter is primarily concerned with the supervisory techniques, 
devices, ways and means, or procedures in which supervisors aad 
teachers work together toward the achievement of the ultimate ainas 
of education. These techniques are guided by the principles or char— 
acteristics and by the major functions of supervision discussed in the 
previous chapter. This present chapter is also concerned with the 
specific activities carried out by teachers and supervisors through 
the application of the supervisory techniques. 


SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 


EARLY TECHNIQUES 

Before supervision achieved its present status, teachers thought Of 
a supervisor’s chief duties as holding faculty meetings, visiting class— 
rooms without invitations, and demonstrating teaching. The teacher 
expected him to be the actor, and he expected the teacher to be the 
receiver. He was considered to be the know-all of the educative 
processes. 

He should not be censured for this attitude. The origin of super— 
vision placed upon the superintendent, principal, or supervisor the 
responsibility of protecting the taxpayer’s investment in public 
schools. The supervisory officer was expected to know what to do and 
how to do it. Teachers by and large were relatively limited in their 
knowledge of the purposes of education and how to achieve thennan | 
In army life and in industry, with the development of the machine 
age, the private and the laborer took orders from the top. When pub — 
lic education developed, the only type of leadership from which it 
could draw its practice was that of the army and of industry. The 
natural result was that the supervisor went directly to the classroom _ 
There he observed the teacher rather than the children, except as he 
observed their obedience to the teacher. The entire observation was 
teacher-centered. When occasion seemed to warrant it (and some 
times not), the supervisor took over the class and showed the teacher 
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what and how to do. But the visit provided no inspirational, cultural 
instruction for the teacher’s growth. 

Opportunities for self-development were rare. There were no 
radio, little travel, limited accessibility to Chautauqua or similar insti- 
tutions, few professional magazines, no summer schools or extension 
courses. To provide inspiration and cultural advancement the super- 
intendent convened the teachers in an annual teacher’s institute. These 
institutes were the beginning of what are today volunteer teachers’ 
conferences, group discussions, and other types of meetings. The 
value of those institutes has received too little space in the history of 
in-service programs for teachers. 

The popularity of institutes waned by the end of the first quarter 
of this century. Carmon D. Ross’s exhaustive investigation of the 
values of teachers’ institutes at that time indicated they had got away 
from their original purposes.’ Whether or not lectures at conferences 
are popular with certain educators of today, one fact is a matter of 
record: teachers and principals in former days anticipated the privi- 
lege of hearing noted speakers. The names of those men and women 
were bywords among the profession. Except for the local preacher 
and the occasional political speaker, they were the only inspirational 
and instructive contacts for the great body of teachers. For some 
there were two other sources: the meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the state teachers’ meetings. These, like the in- 
stitutes, were forerunners of local teachers’ conferences of today. 

At state and national association meetings, as at county institutes, 
the teacher was always a listener. There were no group or section 
meetings. A very few spoke to the masses, Today the more forward- 
looking sectional or group conferences, forums, round tables, and 
symposiums show signs of a marked change in the philosophy under- 
lying programs of in-service education. 


LATER TECHNIQUES 


These modifications of teachers’ meetings developed while local 
supervisory programs were evolving. County assemblages of the pro- 
fession were no longer mainly inspirational and general in content. 
Hundreds of programs show the trend toward the specific. Specialists 
in subject-matter areas, in curriculum development, and in educa- 
tional measurement spoke to large and small groups. Educational psy- 
chologists and sociologists gave backgrounds for curriculum and 


1. Carmon D. Ross, Status of County Teachers Institutes in Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1922). 
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methods. Round tables dealt with specific problems. In cities which 
were not part of the county administrative organization, superin— 
tendents, principals, and supervisors of instruction were developing 
discussion groups, curriculum-study committees, and other techniques 
in which teachers participated. Imported speakers and the superin— 
tendent addressed general assemblies. Attendance at summer schools 
and extension courses was encouraged, in some cases by salary incre— 
ments. But the courses were given from the top down; they were set 
courses prescribed by the college or university; teachers listened, made 
notes, read the prescribed texts, and took examinations. 

Observation of demonstration lessons was a device used in local, 
regional, and even state meetings. Large groups of teachers watched 
and listened as expert teachers demonstrated with a class on the plat— 
form. Teachers who were impressed went back to their school rooms 
enthusiastic to try out what they had seen and heard. Only at times, 
however, had they learned why the demonstrator did what she did. 
Only at times did they realize the relationship of the immediate dem— 
onstration to the pre-preparation of the pupils and the anticipated 
follow-up. Therein was a major weakness in the demonstration lessor. 

Exhibits of books and of other instructional materials provided an— 
other aid. Samples and advertising matter were taken home. Seldon 
(judging from all evidence available) did these samples become bases 
for a functional conference or a study group. Less often did the ex— 
hibit as an aid to in-service growth receive special attention from the 
supervisor back home either in faculty meetings or in individual 
conferences. 

Visiting days constituted an activity for growth in service. Teach— 
ers of a school visited other schools generally at some distance away. 
Whatever the advantages and weaknesses, teachers did get new ideas 
and did receive either encouragement because they saw “others do as E 
do” or because they felt “I do better in my classwork.” The weale— 
ness was that there was little if any pre-planning and post-conference 
between supervisor and teacher. Little local discussion followed for 
the purpose of furthering the experiences and for considering ther 
for local application. Valuable as were visiting days and other earlier 
and later techniques for teacher growth in and by themselves, their 
contributions to teachers were rarely carried over into the local schoo 
for discussion. Supervisors had not yet learned the values of prepata— 
tion for the experience and the value of follow-up. 

One other supervisory technique that has from earliest time prove q 
profitable is the individual conference. Many supervisors of the early> 
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days were welcome guests in a classroom if for no other reason than 
the value received from the individual conference. The superin- 
tendent of the city or the county in his rounds to teachers’ rooms 
generally devoted time, before or after observing, to a personal talk 
with the teacher. For this sort of thing the word “snoopervisor” un- 
fortunately took root somewhere and has persisted, probably in order 
to contrast the new and the old philosophies of education and super- 
vision. Early reports do indicate inspection, and there were justifiable 
reasons for that. But records do not reveal any looking about in a 
furtive or sneaky way. The author for forty years has heard repeated 
testimony to this effect from teachers who had taught in the latter 
years of the nineteenth century and from many who had taught in 
the early part of the twentieth. The individual conference between 
supervisor and teacher played its role in the same manner as did the 
individual conference between teacher and pupil. Both were then, as 
they are today, indispensable supports of group instruction. 


TODAY’S TECHNIQUES 


Barr, Burton, and Brueckner call the activities, devices, avenues, 
or techniques of supervision “subsidiary techniques in improvement 
programs.” It is an appropriate phrase because all the techniques used 
to further teacher growth are subsidiary to the major purpose — pupil 
growth — and hence to the basic emphases that should be placed in 
supervision. Too frequently discussions of supervision were and still 
are apparently concerned only with the devices used by supervisors 
to promote teacher growth — the subsidiary techniques. Teachers’ 
techniques for the improvement of pupil learning are the ones with 
which supervision is basically concerned. Supervisors’ devices for 
teacher learning are subsidiary to them. 

Nevertheless in this part of the present chapter and in other parts 
of this book we stress the significance of the supervisors’ techniques 
for two reasons. First, the readers of this book have supposedly pur- 
sued courses in teaching and learning, courses in psychology, cur- 
riculum, method, measurement, and some one or more special fields 
of teaching. Second, both new supervisors and even the experienced 
request help on the methods of attacking their problems; they want 
to know why teachers like or dislike certain supervisory activities and 
how best to plan and carry out the ways and means. The Illustrations 
of Practice to be found in later chapters of this book repeatedly show 
how pupils receive the final benefit of the activities in which super- 
visors and teachers work together. 
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Supervisors of whatever title further their own education, some- 
times unconsciously, while working with teachers. They admit gladly 
that they learn by observing teachers teach and pupils learn; they learn 
also while preparing for and participating in conferences. Today’s 
techniques and activities are planned for growth of all members of 
the instructional staff. Therein lies one of the marked changes be- 
tween the old and the new in supervision. 

Another marked change is the coordination of the activities and 
techniques of supervision. Classroom visitation by the supervisor is 
today closely related to some general or perhaps specific group-study 
project or to visitation of teachers with some program of vertical or 
horizontal correlation of subject matter. Preparation of supervisory 
bulletins, for instance, is closely related to or is an integral part of 
another technique, curriculum study. Examples of this coordination 
are later illustrated in the chapters of Parts II and III. In Part IV are 
illustrated ways in which leaders of education coordinate their own 
local avenues of growth with those of national and regional agencies. 

Outstanding among current trends in programs for growth in 
service not found in earlier techniques, is that of purposeful develop- 
ment of oneness. The characteristics of supervision — creative and 
scientific — are successfully promoted only through close cooperation. 
The carrying out of all the major functions is dependent upon the 
application of the characteristics, the greatest of which is oneness. 

This concept of oneness is responsible for a marked change from 
the old to the new in the purposes of the activities or techniques 
of supervision. Faculty conferences, large or small, the preparation of 
bulletins, courses of study, units of instruction, the preparation of 
pupils’ reports, classroom visitation by the supervisor, or intervisita- 
tion are all supposed to further the development of good human rela- 
tions. All activities are aimed at using the potentialities of every per- 
son, in school and also out of the school, and not only human but also 
other resources to enrich teaching and learning. 

By now the reader has been introduced to some of the activities, 
techniques, or avenues through which supervisory programs serve 
teachers and indeed serve the supervisors themselves. There are many 
others almost too numerous to include in the space available. Every 
textbook on supervision and every survey of supervisory activities 
provides lists. The listings that are captioned as “duties performed’ 
or “functions” frequently overlap. Curriculum study, study of pupils, 
and selection of books and supplies are listed under either or both. 
Sometimes the lists include the hundreds of separate items which may 
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be considered as specific purposes of supervision that are carried out 
under the major functions. 

The reader should clearly remember that the characteristics of 
supervision must underlie and govern the techniques. He must also 
remember that throughout the employment of the techniques one or 
more of the major functions are being carried forward. For example, 
a conference, a classroom visitation, or a bulletin may be used for 
the purpose of ascertaining or recording a preliminary investigation of 
pupils’ health — inspection in the right sense of the term — or it may 
pertain to an objective study — research — on health problems. 

One more emphasis is here needed: techniques of supervision are 
today employed when a felt need arises, They are not employed just 
because in times past certain ones were employed and have become 
customary. Good examples are those already mentioned — meetings 
of various kinds, classroom visitation and demonstration, and observa- 
tion lessons. The latter two are considered passé by numerous educa- 
tors; but they always have been and always will be fruitful if teachers 
feel a need for them. 

If a supervisor always awaited a need felt by teachers, there would 
in many instances be no supervision. Readers therefore must not mis- 
interpret the statement that techniques are employed when a need 
arises. A good supervisor develops a feeling of need. 

A supervisor frequently realizes there is a need when teachers do 
not. Therein lies the unique and subtle responsibility of all supervisors, 
namely, to ascertain the real needs, not the imaginary ones, and then 
create the felt need on the part of teachers, parents, and other laymen. 
When teachers and laymen feel the need and participate in the pro- 
gram, then the real purpose of supervision may be achieved. That 
purpose is to promote pupil and adult education to meet present and 
future conditions in our nation and the world. 


SIGNIFICANT SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
FURTHER DEVELOPED 


Discussion is now in order on those specific activities or techniques 
that are proving to be most significant in current practice. We have 
selected seven for detailed consideration: individual conferences, fac- 
ulty meetings; workshops; committees; educational associations; class- 
room visitation for observation and study; and classroom visitation for 
observation and demonstration. Research studies show marked 
changes of attitude during the past years on the part of teachers 
toward these activities. The philosophy underlying the approach and 
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the detailed care of their procedures exercised by supervisors un- 
doubtedly account for their increasing value. 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 


Individual conferences rank high — frequently at the top —in 
teacher's evaluations of supervisory devices. The reason is self-evident. 
Here teachers and supervisors meet face to face, and alone, to discuss 
a personal-professional problem. But not all the problems raised are 
those the teacher first felt the need of discussing, for today a super- 
visor initiates an interview for the purpose of getting a teacher’s 
opinion on the supervisor’s problem. Furthermore, the individual con- 
ference frequently deals directly with topics or problems under dis- 
cussion in faculty or group conferences. Then too, materials of in- 
struction and classroom procedures are generally topics for individual 
conferences, perhaps as a preliminary to faculty study and action. 
Under commendable supervision neither the teacher nor the super- 
visor awaits some trouble as a reason for an individual conference. 
This fact and the statements above lead to the following suggestions. 

The individual conference should be a part of a planned total 
program of supervision. The supervisors may advisedly keep a sched- 
ule for individual conferences and a brief record of them. Thus no 
teachers, even those considered the most competent, are overlooked, 
and the less competent do not feel that they alone are subjects of 
personal interviews. This is highly important in building desirable 
human relations. An individual conference should generally be con- 
` sidered as one in a sequence. A teacher is encouraged by the feeling 
that it is related to what has preceded and that it will probably be 
followed by another. For a supervisor to forget where he has come 
from and to forget to follow up is discouraging to a teacher. 

No time pattern for individual conferences can be established as 
it can be in the case of faculty meetings. Good supervisors do schedule 
hours for conferences, to which they adhere. Unfortunately these 
periods cannot all be during the hours of the school day. A few must 
be scheduled for before and after school. This holds true especially 
for supervising principals of buildings. But office routine should not 
take precedence every day of the week. The principal who says he is 
too busy or that he is too much involved in office calls and other busi- 
ness admits his incompetence. There are, of course, exceptions. When 
the principal or the supervisor of instruction teaches a heavy schedule, 
is responsible for all administrative detail, and has little clerical help, 
he cannot give sufficient time to supervisory conferences. A recogni- 
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tion of the need for scheduling professional interviews, and adherence 
to that ideal, generally result in its achievement. Here again there is 
evidence that it can be done. 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


The name “faculty meeting” has been unpopular because of the 
mixing of types of meeting, because of the content, and because of 
the manner in which the meetings used to be conducted. Today each 
of the various types of conferences of a professional staff is popular. 
The reasons are principally these: the philosophy — the attitude of 
supervision — underlying them calls for teacher participation; the sub- 
jects or topics of the meetings are felt needs — felt either by the 
teachers or by the supervisor who has led the teachers to see the need; 
the types (to be discussed below) are distinct, and supervisors do not 
mix them; there is a continuity of purpose and of procedure; mature 
pupils, parents, and other laymen frequently participate. 

An example of pupil and parent participation will illustrate these 
points. A few years ago for three days prior to the opening of schools 
the entire group of seventy teachers in a large village considered the 
topic, “Our More Pressing Problems.” For one session twenty-eight 
high-school teachers, the guidance director, the principal, and the 
superintendent discussed the relative values of extracurricular ac- 
tivities and their weaknesses as programmed locally. A boy and a 
girl who had graduated in the previous June, a mother, a father, and 
a businessman were also present. They were questioned; no one hesi- 
tated to express either facts or opinions. Two new teachers, who only 
five years before had been high-school students, contributed their 
then-and-now opinion. To the delight of the modern-minded super- 
intendent the discussion soon brought up these important major issues: 


1. What is the purpose of our high school? What is a high-school educa- 
tion supposed to accomplish for all pupils? What else for individual 
ones? Do our patrons realize the change of emphases since they were 
students? 

2. Shall we as a faculty alone decide upon policy or shall we move more 
slowly while getting the public to see our viewpoint? Or shall we per- 
haps see theirs? Theirs is: “Teach the facts and skills and make boys and 
girls study as we used to do. We businessmen now have to teach them 
how to spell and cipher.” 

3. With our present setup — faculty, building and grounds, and equip- 
ment — what shall we do now, this year? What shall we do now as part 
of a longer-range transition? 
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The last quarter of the period was devoted to planning ways for 

etting women’s and men’s clubs to appoint representatives to meet 
with the faculty and the school board or its representative to study 
the issues further. 

That type of faculty meeting is not frowned upon by teachers. 
The series of conferences for the six sessions of the three days had 
been planned before the schools closed in June. Representatives from 
the grade-school faculty and from the high-school faculty had met 
with the superintendent to plan with all special teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. During the summer the agenda had been prepared 
and mailed to all the teachers. At the opening session a more com- 
plete memorandum was distributed. All administrative announce- 
ments were in mimeographed form. The superintendent’s remarks 
were limited to ten minutes and were followed by a greeting from 
the chairman of the teachers’ association. At the close of the sixth ses- 
sion, girls of the home economics department served refreshments. 
Thus three types of faculty meetings were held, but each was separate 
and distinct. The business meeting was expedited; the professional 
meetings were the core; the social meeting followed as a distinct 
feature. i 

All faculty meetings may be classified under these three general 
types: (1) business and administrative, (2) professional, (3) social. 

In the past (and too frequently today) under a poor type of super- 
vision teachers were called to a faculty meeting on short notice, often 
by an interrupting knock on the door of the classroom. When they 
had assembled, the administrator talked and talked about matters that 
should have been reduced to concise statements in a bulletin. In many 
instances the bulletin or the announcements should not have been 
presented before consultation with members of the faculty. What 
time was left after announcements or directives was devoted to telling 
about some professional ideas. 

That unprofitable kind of meeting will later be contrasted with 
illustrations of a more positive type of meeting. At this point we shall 
condense in brief statements the inferences that will be drawn from 
those later illustrations of good practice. The suggestions may appear 
dogmatic and mechanical to experienced supervisors; the emphasis 
may seem to stress a top-heavy and superficial interest in routine. But 
experience proves that without a system — without a set procedure — 
both teachers and supervisors are unable to plan each-his own weekly 
and monthly program. 
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Business or Administrative Meetings 


This type of meeting is held only when the content cannot be 
wisely presented in administrative bulletins. If what is said in a meet- 
ing is worth calling teachers together to hear, it is worth being re- 
membered exactly as the administrator or supervisor expects it to be 
remembered. Only through written form can all teachers be held 
accountable for remembering and following instructions. 

This type, like the professional, should be held according to a pre- 
determined schedule which should be in the hands of all the faculty on 
the annual school calendar. Emergency business meetings should, 
when possible, be announced in advance. Attendance should be 
voluntary. 

Only those of the staff directly affected should be included. 

Experience has proved that administrative meetings can be held 
regularly each week for fifteen minutes prior to the hour of classes. 
The merits of this practice have been proved in many systems. That 
fifteen-minute period every week is a time in which pupils, parents, 
and others know the faculty is not available. (Details of business 
meetings in an Illustration to be found later in this text amplify the 
factors.) 

As stated before, business should not clutter up the beginning or 
the end of professional meetings. And administrative meetings should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum in number and duration. 


Professional Meetings 

Every member of a faculty which is under competent leadership 
knows the value of professional conferences and desires to participate 
in them. He realizes that time will not be taken by administrative 
matters that have been provided for otherwise. Professional growth, 
not routine, is in the atmosphere. Teachers help to plan the time, the 
content, and the procedures. 

The school calendar records the schedule for the various groups — 
the meetings for the total faculty and those for its divisions. It may 
provide for a monthly meeting of the entire faculty (except in large 
cities), a monthly one for those of the faculty primarily interested in 
grade work, one for high school, and one for special teachers with 
representatives of the grades and high school. Thus each teacher par- 
ticipates (but voluntarily) in at least two meetings per month. The 
supervisor or administrator is involved in one each week, which is 
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always held on the same day that has been set aside for the purpose. 
All persons connected with the school know that on that day and at 
that hour he is not available for other appointments. 

Except where school boards believe sufficiently in the importance 
of a program of in-service education so as to provide for it in the 
school day, the following procedure is recommended. On the regular 
meeting day pupils leave the building at once at the close of school. 
Pupils and parents know the reason. No one expects individual con- 
ferences. The hour (not more than an hour except for those teachers 
who desire to remain for small group discussion) is held as inviolate as 
a scheduled period for classroom work. 

The purpose is always clearly evident. The purpose is both short 

_ range and long range. It is continuous. It is a part of a whole, which 
may be a term’s or a year’s study. 

The purpose and the content are tied in with other supervisory 
activities or techniques, all of which pertain to some one, or possibly 
more than one, problem. For example, a series of conferences on 
reading is but a part of a total program that may involve individual 
conference, classroom visitation, demonstration and observation, bul- 
letins, research, extension courses, summer workshops, and so on — 
all on reading. This is to say, professional meetings are at their best 
when they are an integral part of a larger program. 

A conference worth holding is a conference worth recording. The 
minutes of each meeting should be carefully taken and reduced to 
mimeographed form for immediate review and subsequent study and 
comparison by all interested personnel. Teachers not present thus 
gain at least some of the value of the meeting they missed. These 
records become part of the cumulative, loose-leaf companion-book of 
every member of the faculty. (The latter is presented in detail in an 
Illustration of Practice.) 

Whatever may be the routine or the administrative setup of pro~ 
fessional meetings, these are musts for their success: (a) the reality- 
of creative and cooperative aspects of supervision and a continual ap— 
praisal of the worth of the meetings are imperative; (b) meetings must 
be teacher-centered, not supervision-centered; and (c) the subject 
matter or topic or problem of the meetings must be pupil-centered ~ 

Special teachers, librarians, athletic directors, the school nurse, and 
even the school physician should participate in the meeting of the 
faculty as a whole and in most cases in the meetings of the divisions. 
With the exception of the physician, the opportunity for attendance 
and participation can be arranged if the supervisor is highly com~— 
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petent. The significance of health as an integral part of the educational 
program and the place that athletics should hold in a total program 
justify insistence upon the presence of the people most responsible. 
Provision should be made for the attendance of such personnel at most 
meetings of a professional nature, even if not considered of interest 
to the specialists. The same is true of the librarian. In numerous 
schools the librarian, the athletic director, and the directors of the 
orchestra, the band, and the chorus do participate regularly. Adminis- 
trative arrangements make this possible. There are obstacles, but they 
can be overcome. The chief obstacle is not time schedule, but custom, 
tradition, and ignorance on the part of the specialists and supervisor 
who do not grasp the significance of modern educational philosophy. 


Social Meetings 


Concerning social gatherings of the faculty little need be said. 
They generally begin and end a year’s work even in systems where 
no consistent programs of professional meetings exist. In cities the 
social meetings are generally limited to teachers from a single build- 
ing or to teachers from one or more divisions or departments. In 
school systems of less than several hundreds an annual social meeting 
of the total staff, together with the school board, is held. Such gather- 
ings, when planned and carried out by a competent committee elected 
by the faculty the previous spring, have done great things for schools. 
Of course, as in the case of all faculty meetings, the success depends 
first of all upon purpose. 

Cordial and informal introduction of new personnel justifies a 
social gathering at the opening of the school year. Not only new 
members of the instructional staff but their wives or husbands and 
new members of the board, new custodians, and new office helpers, 
all merit recognition. 

Where such gatherings are impracticable during the opening week 
of school, they should be held within the first month. At the end of 
the year a farewell party should be held in honor of those who will 
not return. None of these gatherings dare be perfunctory. They must 
be genuine, cordial, and heartfelt. 

Little more need be said about social meetings in these days when 
emphasis is definitely upon the development of human relations, so- 
cial competence, democratic living, and cooperation. The school ad- 
ministrator or supervisor who either overlooks or consciously omits 
the social gatherings for and with the entire staff belongs to a past era. 

In the above review of certain supervisory activities, no mention 
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has been made of workshop technique, forums, round tables, panei 
discussions, and other modifications of teachers’ meetings. Most of 
what has been said, however, applies to all the various modifications - 
of meetings. Some of these modifications will now be taken up. 


WORKSHOPS 

The growing popularity of the workshop as a local device for in- 
service education merits consideration. The term “workshop,” as ap- 
plied to education, is commonly used to denote an informal but seri- 
ous study-group in which persons individually and collectively work 
under guidance of a director or coordinator with the aid of consultants 
or specialists, surrounded by a wealth of pertinent materials. One or 
more problems or topics may be studied; if more than one, they are 
interrelated. The connotations of the word, like those of “supervision” 
and “supervisor,” are likely to be overlooked when the term becomes 
common. Though its techniques and types are to be discussed in Part 
III of this book, the following analysis may point up its significant 
characteristics and details. 

For centuries a shop has been a place where mechanics or artisans 
either made new articles or repaired old ones. If new, the product was 
either an original creation or a reproduction. Originality, if consistent 
with other basic requirements, paid dividends. Educational work- 
shops either create a new or improve an existing curriculum, unit, test, 
teaching device, method of grading and marking, or other project. 

The work in the old-time shop was done by a person or persons 
intent upon the knowledge and skill involved. The quality and the 
quantity of output determined the worker’s income and status in the 
community. He took pride in his product, and others took pride in 
him. Every supervisor and teacher may well accept the challenge of 
those characteristics. 

The type of the product determined what materials were to be 
used. The quality of materials was most carefully selected in terms of 
the general and specific purposes. All educational workshops have as 
a major responsibility the selection of appropriate materials, What 
finished product do we want? What materials not yet used should go 
into it? What ones now being used should be used to better ad~ 
vantage? 

Two stimulants or motivators entered the picture: the worker 
produced objects for which there was a demand, and he made objects 
for which he hoped to create a demand. What is the demand for the 
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product we propose to turn out of our educational workshop? Do we 
look beyond the citizens’ present demands and plan to create a desire 
for improved educational products? 

The worker, for centuries past, toiled. He worked hard at what 
he was doing. His work was consistent, diligent, and continuous. He 
did not dillydally. Do the professional workers in our workshops, 
which recently have grown like mushrooms, do as did the artisan? 

The owner-craftsman or owner-mechanic sometimes worked 
alone, but frequently an inexperienced person was apprenticed to 
him. Under the owner or boss, the apprentice became experienced 
and was able to proceed without much if any guidance. Does the in- 
experienced teacher under our workshop director or coordinator learn 
the art and science of teaching, working alone at times and at times 
with others? 

If the artisan’s workshop grew larger, several experienced and in- 
experienced workers took part in the increased output. Regardless of 
the number, one person was responsible for general supervision. If 
there was only a small group, he was also responsible for specific de- 
tail. If there was a large number, he worked through assistants. They 
took counsel together. They also took suggestions from the workers. 
The more all persons participated in analysis and discussion of the 
relative merits of materials and finished product, the more and better 
the output. The similarity to the organization of good educational 
workshops is clear. 

The tools were of great variety. They were adapted to both gen- 
eral and specific purposes. Not only were there saws, chisels, planes, 
augers, and many other tools in a carpenter shop; there were different 
sizes and shapes for different purposes. Accessories also were of gen- 
eral and specific types. So in our workshops. The director or coor- 
dinator provides beforehand the basic tools. Then later, with the par- 
ticipants, other tools of learning are provided. But note the specifics 
in the artisan’s shop. Are we certain of the different tools needed and 
the specific uses to which each is to be put? 

The present trend to call any and every professional group- 
activity a “workshop” might be checked if the significance of the 
implications of a real workshop were considered. Professional work- 
shops would then receive a rightful place in teacher education. 

Supervisors may to advantage think of the following while con- 
sidering the establishment or the improvement of a local workshop: 
the original connotation of the word; the skill and knowledge of the 
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artisan, craftsman, or mechanic; the purpose or type of product con— 
_ templated; the materials for construction involved in the productions 
the interest, purposefulness, diligence, and pride of the workers; the 
creative and cooperative factors; and the workman’s essential tools 


and the tools available. 
COMMITTEES 


The faculty committee, a common supervisory activity, differs from 
the group conference. The latter generally is composed of persons 
concerned with the study of a topic or problem of direct concern to 
themselves. The former is composed of representatives of a group or 
of an entire faculty to whom it is responsible. The committee assumes 
a definite responsibility; the conference is more general in purpose 
and result. Since committees are but representative, it is the more im— 
perative that they be appointed or elected with care. 

A supervisor who knows the personnel of the staff and who is un- 
biased and wise may advantageously appoint a committee, because 
he knows or should know the major problem and its component parts 
and also the individuals most capable of handling it. On the other 
hand, especially until a supervisor is well established and highly re- 
garded by a faculty, a committee should be elected or nominated by 
the group. Such a committee may produce results more acceptable 
to the group even though their report be inferior to one that might 
have been produced by a better committee. An unwelcome report, no 
matter how good, is of little value. 

This analysis may be carried further. The significance of the per- 
sonnel — their knowledge and skill, their ability to work with others, 
and the respect in which they are held by all the faculty — cannot be 
overestimated. The results depend upon the personnel rather than 
upon the techniques or mechanics of committee procedure. The 
mechanics or techniques are automatically cared for by a competent 
supervisor or chairman if the members of the committee are well 
selected. 

The increasing emphasis upon participation by all in a democratic 
organization has tended to obscure the importance and frequent need 
for concise, acceptable, and relatively quick action by committees on 
specific problems. Local, state, national, and now world problems are 
studied and reported by committees. The technique is accepted as & 
matter of course. Therein lie two dangers. Procedure, when taken for 
granted, is conducive of degeneration. There is a tendency to “let 
George do it”; and hence others assume no responsibility to think 
about and record their own opinions. An even greater danger lies im 
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the unquestioned acceptance of a committee report by the group or 
faculty. Regimentation results. 

Educational leadership is charged with the responsibility of avoid- 
ing those dangers and strengthening the values of committee work. 
Dangers and values must be understood in perspective by the super- 
visor and by the faculty. The functions and techniques of committees 
should not be confused with those of faculty meetings, group con- 
ferences, and workshops. In its proper relation to other supervisory 
activities a committee is charged with the responsibility of acting for, 
not as, a larger group. Its report is but a basis for group study and pos- 
sible action. 

The appointment of a committee and its work follow the group’s 
consciousness of an existing need. Hence committee work is an out- 
growth of a need and a basis for continued study of that need. This 
applies to both short-term and long-term planning. In emergency 
planning a committee is empowered to act without much if any pre- 
vious discussion or further consideration by the group for which it 
acts. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Local faculties either attend or send delegates to district, county, 
state, and, sometimes, national meetings of organized associations. 
Teachers and supervisors in progressive schools use the publications 
of the associations. The associations on the national, state, and county 
levels are mainly of two general types: (1) those of a general or over- 
all nature, such as the National Education Association, a state teach- 
ers’ association, and a county teachers’ association; (2) those of spe- 
cific interest to certain groups, such as superintendents, high school 
principals, elementary principals, classroom teachers, supervisors of 
instruction, curriculum specialists, directors of research, psychologists 
and sociologists, and supervisors of subject or curriculum areas such 
as English, social studies, or science. On the national level alone there 
are no less than twenty-nine associations and departments registered 
in the NEA Handbook and Manual for 1948-49. 

Students of supervision will be wise to devote considerable time to 
a study of the functions of these national associations and to the 
printed contributions issued by them.’ These contributions, together 
with those of teachers’ colleges and schools of education, research or- 
ganizations, and councils, furnish up-to-date materials for experienced 
supervisors and teachers. It should also be noted that counties, cities, 
and state departments of education throughout the country publish 


2. The functions and contributions of these associations are presented in Part IV. 
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valuable materials, as does also the United States Office of Education. 
The indexes or listings of these publications are available to teachers 
in all the larger schools and in teacher-training institutions. 

The degree of value derived from attendance at association mect- 
ings and the value of printed contributions, as in the case of local 
faculty meetings and bulletins, depend largely upon the preview and 
the review of the meeting and of the printed matter that follows. An 
alert supervisor aids teachers to prepare for attendance by creating 
both an inspirational and an objective state of mind. Programs of the 
coming meeting are studied in relation to local problems. The super- 
visor introduces the speakers in absentia. If he does not know at least 
something about them, he finds out. He wants teachers to think of 
speakers as personalities and as contributors. Before the convention 
the supervisor or a committee may even prepare a brief bibliography 
of readings to orient teachers to the convention topics. After the 
meeting or convention a conference — voluntarily attended and in- 
formal — should be held for the purpose of review and application to 

‘local situations. _ 

A competent supervisor does not just take a county, state, or 
national meeting for granted. He realizes the enormous amount of 
time and money that may be wasted by a faculty that goes to big 
meetings merely because it is customary. When practicable, he uses 
association meetings as a motivation for a year’s professional growth. 
The ultimate purpose of educational associations — their value to the 
learner, both adult and pupil — is always uppermost in his mind. Too 
often the long-range purpose is lost in the means to the end. The 
supervisor therefore correlates the association’s annual program with 
the year’s local program. The annual event is included in the local 
school calendar of professional meetings so as to give it professional 
emphasis. 

National meetings and general state meetings cannot be attended 
by more than a limited number of a local faculty, generally the ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and heads of departments, or a delegate. 
What then is the responsibility of those representatives to those who 
cannot attend? What questions or topics should be discussed by the 
school officials or delegates who are privileged to be absent from the 
local school? Far more intelligent thought by the supervisor in answer 
to those questions would be profitable to a faculty. Reports of dele- 
gates and reports of members of a supervisory staff should be so 


concrete and animated as to be anticipated by teachers, Their expecta- 
tions should be realized. 
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The person reporting may well present on a blackboard (or, if the 
local body is large, by a mimeographed sheet) a chart or diagram 
showing the inclusiveness of the association and its relation to allied 
organizations. This one technique used by the author has stimulated 
students in education and supervisors and teachers in local schools to 
listen attentively to what is said in the meetings, to read the publica- . 
tions of associations, and to become members of one or more organiza- 
tions. Teachers and inexperienced supervisors see their relation to the 
association and to its functions and, as a result, desire its benefits. In 
turn they eventually contribute to it. 


CLASSROOM. VISITATION FOR OBSERVATION AND STUDY 


A supervisor visits classrooms primarily to observe and study 
pupils in their immediate environment. He is welcomed by both 
teachers and pupils with no formal introduction or interruption. He 
observes pupils’ reactions to their physical and social surroundings, 
first as a whole and then in detail. 

Questions such as these are in the mind of the observer: Is the 
classroom a segment of life itself? Is it part of the whole school? Is 
it part of the whole community? Is the segment of life dynamic or 
static? Does it have meaning for each pupil, or is the pupil conform- 
ing to mere routine? If conforming to routine, is the established 
routine essential to good learning and living? To what relative degree 
is the pupil apparently interested in his own problem in relation to a 
central problem of concern to the whole group? Is each pupil par- 
ticipating in terms of his own interests and capacity? 

General observations of pupils resolve themselves into numerous 
specific observations including, among others, overt signs of physical 
health, social reactions to fellow: pupils and teacher, general and 
specific attitudes toward factors involved in lesson periods and study 
periods, responses to various types of subject matter, helpfulness to 
others and attitude toward receiving help, ability to concentrate, and 
ability to speak distinctly with fervor and to listen attentively to 
others. 

Specific observations such as those just mentioned are frequently 
accompanied by observation of more minute but necessary objects 
or procedures. When, for example, the supervisor and the teacher 
examine class achievement and individual pupil achievement, they do 
so in terms of the various subjects or areas and in terms of specifics 
within those subjects. Together they consider ways of preventing 
poor habits of study and reciting that they know are likely to occur. 
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They look for undesirable habits and skills that have just begun to 
develop and should be “nipped in the bud.” And they observe what- 
ever needs correction. 

Observation of pupils also involves the supervisor’s estimate of the 
teacher’s attitude, knowledge and insight, and skills. Here he will 
naturally include the teacher’s attitude toward factors that make for 
wholesome, active participation in all phases of classroom life; her 
apparent interest in each and every pupil, in the subject matter itself 
and its relation to the present and future lives of pupils; and her desire 
to explore the relative merits of her own teaching procedures. 

Obviously classroom visitation cannot be haphazard or brief if 
such observations are to be valid. The length of the visit can be de- 
termined only by the part it is to play in the total supervisory pro- 
gram, by the teacher’s experience and ability, by the supervisor’s use 
of the visit as but supplementing other supervisory activities (indi- 
vidual and group conferences, bulletins, and courses of study), and 
by the supervisor’s time schedule. Brief calls have, nevertheless, a 
distinct place in supervision. Even a hello and good-by build better 
human relations. All good supervisors know the value of developing 
in pupils a frame of mind conducive to a natural atmosphere, so that 
when a visit is of longer duration pupils and teacher will proceed 
naturally. Brief visits may be made for the purpose of seeing or hear- 
ing some special lesson or activity —some poem being taught or the 
process or the completion of an art project. The all-important de- 
terminant factor of the success of a visit is purposefulness and the 
assurance that the purpose is realized by all persons involved. 


CLASSROOM. VISITATION 
FOR OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATION 

“Demonstration” as here used refers to the situation when a 
teacher or supervisor, with pupils, performs or “demonstrates” pur- 
posely for the sake of observation by others. It must not be confused 
with the situation when during a classroom visit a supervisor Or 
teacher observes procedures that were not set up as an illustration. 

Demonstration teaching is, like certain other supervisory devices, 
considered out of date. But considered so by whom? Not by the ma- 
jority of teachers. Their votes, as recorded up to the present time, 
indicate that in their judgment demonstration teaching has always 
been considered of great value and that it still ranks high among su- 
pervisory devices. 


Demonstration teaching is not to be construed as a device by 
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which a teacher is to be shown that he is “wrong.” It may present a 
better procedure or a procedure of some activity not yet attempted 
by the observers. Only when a strong feeling of oneness exists does a 
good supervisor frankly tell a teacher he is wrong. For the supervisor 
to do so even then is to assume that he is the authority. Modern super- 
vision philosophy builds an atmosphere in which teachers and su- 
pervisors believe there are alternatives. The problem is always, “Is 
this procedure the best we can together formulate? Is there a better 
way?” That concept is basic to the success of demonstration and ob- 
servation. 

Among other characteristics of commendable demonstration are 
these: 
The supervisor by his personal and professional qualifications so sets the 
stage that a teacher asks for the service. It is doubtful whether a super- 
visor may to advantage go into a classroom and take over unless he has 
been requested to do so. 
A demonstration lesson, like the individual conference, is tied in with 
other devices of supervision. It follows general or individual conferences 
and in turn is followed by them. The teacher conceives of the demonstra- 
tion as but an illustration of a large purpose and program which are being 
developed. 
Pupils are fully aware of the supervisor’s interest in them rather than in 
showing their teacher better ways. If the demonstration is properly con- 
ducted, the pupils feel that the supervisor is a second teacher whose privi- 
lege it is to work with and for them. 
For this desired classroom atmosphere to prevail, the supervisor never just 
walks in and takes over. Instead, while he is visiting in the room, the 
teacher audibly asks his opinion on some matter and says something to this 
effect, “I know the boys and girls would like you to participate in teach- 
ing this lesson.” 


The latter statements may seem trivial. Not so. They are, with 
modifications, imperatives. Supervisors who are guided by the spirit 
and the procedures suggested are always kept more than occupied in 
the profitable pursuit of demonstration teaching because of teachers’ 
requests. 

Demonstration is not always conducted by the supervisor. When 
the professional staff is established upon current ideas of human rela- 
tions, teachers desire to observe demonstration by their fellow teach- 
ers. Every teacher feels, or should feel, that if he is worthy of a 
Position in the system, the other teacher is also worthy — each can con- 
tribute to the other’s professional knowledge and skill. If this were 


* 
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not true, then the idea and the practice of having “visiting days” 
would be useless. 

Visitation for observation of a demonstration is not restricted 
nowadays to visiting other school systems or even to visiting schools 
of one system. It exists even within a single school building. Super- 
visors through general and individual conferences lead teachers to 
wish to visit a classroom down the hall. A certain teacher is doing 
something that pertains to a classroom activity under way or about 
to begin in another classroom. The teacher of the latter goes to the 
former for observation and discussion, and her own class is mean- 
while provided for in some way by the supervisor. 

In any case, demonstration and observation must be purposeful. 
It is planned, and it is followed by conference. It dare not be hap- 
hazard. Each person involved should know the purpose and should 
know that this way or that way of achieving the result is not neces- 
sarily the best way but perhaps a better way. The attitude of the 
teachers involved plays a major role in the success of demonstration 
teaching. 

Another application of the principle of attitude is this: the teach- 
ers participating — either the demonstrators or the observer — do not 
believe that the one teacher is better than the other because one 1s 
the demonstrator. A feeling of reciprocal qualification exists. One 
teacher does this well, the other does something else well. Poor in- 
deed is both a supervisor and a teacher if the supervisor cannot dis- 
cover in a teacher some worth-while procedure or activity which can 
to advantage be observed by a fellow teacher. 

In general, teachers who have been long in service can advanta- 
geously become demonstration teachers to beginning teachers. The 
latter, in turn, fresh from a modern teacher-education institution, 
should be able to demonstrate worth-while applications of their 
knowledge, techniques, and skill to the former. The responsibility of 
a supervisor, too frequently overlooked, is to study the abilities of 
both the experienced and the inexperienced teacher and then use these 
teachers to their mutual advantage. 


ACTIVITIES TO WHICH SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 
ARE APPLIED 


The techniques employed by supervisors, which may well be 
called procedures of supervision, are concerned with many activities 
in which the instructional personnel is involved. These activities will 
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presently be listed, but it is first important to consider some of the 
immediate purposes that prompt engagement in the activities which in 
turn are carried on through the supervisory techniques. None of these 
purposes can stand alone. They are inextricably interwoven. A con- 
sciousness of their absolute importance and a sense of their relative 
importance are essential to an understanding of the current philosophy 
of education and hence of supervision of instruction. These purposes 
are set up under certain logical categories as a means of classification, 
remembering that we are dealing with the factors considered in pre- 
service and in-service education of all persons responsible for instruc- 
tion. The groupings might well be summarized as follows: 


To provide an overview or a review of philosophy of education, objec- 
tives, sociological and psychological determinisms of curricula, curricu- 
lum content, procedures of teaching (methods), and evaluation. These 
backgrounds clarify and tend to activate a working philosophy. 


To study pupils intensively and concretely. This study involves the entire 
realm of pupil accounting — physical, social, emotional, and mental status, 
and maturation. 


To study the entire curriculum, courses of study, and course content — all 
in terms of general and specific objectives, remote and immediate, and in 
terms of local available facilities. 


To study methods of learning and teaching for each level of pupil mat- 
urations in each subject area and in terms of the interrelationships of the 
different subject areas, 


To analyze the elements involved in evaluating a pupil, a class as a whole, 
and groups within a class; this analysis to include evaluation of the ac- 
ceptable learnings such as mastery of subject matter, acquisition of skill, 
formation of habits of study, thinking, and acting, and the development 
of attitudes and understandings. 


To study the environmental influences — class, school, home, and com- 
munity — as they do and can effect individual and group social compe- 
tence. 


To make available to pupils those activities or situations which seek to 
provide a “climate” in which they may solve their social and other prob- 
lems now and develop such skills and attitudes as make future solution 
possible. 


To seek ways by which the school may become an integral part of the 
community, enlisting the cooperation of parents and all other adults. 
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To further a procedure by which teachers cooperate in the selection of 
textbooks, library books, and other materials, supplies, and equipment of 
instruction. í 


To provide procedures by which teachers cooperate in planning the 
alterations of minor facilities and in planning new construction. 


To provide for teacher participation in matters that relate indirectly to 
the instructional program — such matters as custodial procedures and the 
socialization opportunities for pupils while going to and from school, 
the cafeteria staff, and other divisions of the school such as the dental, 
the medical, and the nursing staffs. 


The above categories are neither inclusive nor distinct, but they 
illustrate some possiblé classifications of the activities for which su- 
pervisors are responsible. To convey to the uninitiated some idea of 
the vast range of the specific and detailed activities that come under 
these categories — “the things supervisors and teachers do together” — 
we list below some samples. They are drawn from a compilation of 
headings variously named as “purposes,” “objectives,” “functions,” 
and “activities,” from twenty-eight sources, including textbooks on 
supervision and administration, yearbooks of various national associa- 
tions, and research reports. The items are not arranged in any special 
sequence. 

Explore existing curriculum for purposes of enrichment 
Adapt curriculum more closely to pupils’ needs 

Determine the standardized tests to be given 

Decide what to do with results 

Translate results of tests into procedures for assisting pupils 
Prepare teacher-made tests 

Prepare new pupil records 

Improve reports to parents 

Develop a written statement of the school’s philosophy 
Develop an analysis of objectives 

Prepare criteria for selection of textbooks 

Prepare criteria for selection of library books 

Determine procedures for improving the professional library 


Organize group to build acquisition lists from individual requests 
Plan units of work and materials to be used 
Plan for use of community resources 
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Determine procedures for remedial work and preventive measures 
Provide for individual differences in physical education periods 

Provide for individual differences in art and music 

Aid pupils in developing student councils 

Provide for change of extracurricular activities to curriculum 

Improve records of transmittal so that they tell a truer story of the pupil 
Explore reasons for pupils’ leaving school 

Discover vocational aptitudes of pupils 

Develop a guidance program for grade pupils 

Study the wider use of the auditorium 

Study the uses made of the library 

Decide how to make honor awards and graduation standards 

Improve reading habits of teachers and pupils 

Develop in teachers a deeper interest in professional reading 

Provide for continual appraisal of the physical conditions under which 
pupils study in school 

Plan for home visitation by teachers 

Plan for improved teacher-parent relationships 

Provide closer cooperation between grade and high school teachers 
Develop units in high school that will correlate various subjects 

Provide for vertical correlation 

Agree upon bases for pupil promotion in grades 


Plan specifically for individualized guidance of the exceptionally bright 
and the exceptionally dull 


Collect opinions of parents in regard to home study 

Improve study hall or eliminate it 

Plan for representatives of the faculty to meet with the board regularly 
Plan for pupils’ representatives to discuss with the faculty pupil “gripes” 
Get teachers’ suggestions on administrative matters pertaining to pupils 
Consider a study of “balance” of daily assignments by various teachers 


Plan for more profitable noon hours for students remaining — how to use 
gymnasium, auditorium, and playground 


Develop teacher self-evaluation guides 


Plan for the use of teacher rating scales as study guides 
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Make plans for teacher committees responsible for recommendations to 
the supervisors 

Appoint committees for the study of problems relating to health and 
athletics 

Study, not only talk about, how to work closely with the homes of the 
less fortunate pupils 


Whatever may today be considered by teachers and supervisors to 
be the relative values of the various techniques and activities, this fact 
should always be clearly understood by supervisors: the rating given 
by a teacher to a technique such as faculty meetings should not be 
interpreted to mean that the potential value of the technique is of 
little value. The fault lies in the way in which the meetings were or 
were not planned and carried out. Research studies on this subject, it 
should be remembered, report what persons think about the item; 
they do not show the value the item might be. Hence no listing of a 
low relative value should cause a supervisor to consider the techniques 
as being of little if any value. Rather he should diligently study why 
the technique has been ranked low and how he can make it of value. 
Supervision is in need of diligent research to ascertain relative poten- 
tial values of supervisory techniques, devices, or procedures. Mean- 
while a supervisor should consider every reported study on values of 
Pa techniques a challenge to improve each one whenever 
used. 


GROUP THINKING ESSENTIAL IN ALL 
TYPES OF CONFERENCES 


Group thinking is essential to the ultimate success of conferences — 
study groups, workshops, committees, small conference groups, or 
meetings of associations and even visitations. A program of super- 
vision that is truly cooperative and creative is so only because group 
thinking has actually taken place. Basic to group thinking is socializa- 
tion, the bringing of the participants into friendly relations. Essential 
to socialization is a maximum of participation in the activity. 

The supervisor, or appointed chairman, or whoever is responsible 
for a conference, sees that the plans are made for socialization rather 
than for individualization. Every participant is made aware that he 
and all others have a distinct part to play. All realize that integration of 
their various points of view is desired and also that the free expression 
of opinion is desired. Group thinking is one of the foremost terms 
used today by philosophers, sociologists, economists, and educators to 
denote the primary purpose of the many councils and commissions 
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that are helping to mold the thinking of persons living in the free parts 
of the world. 

Supervisors have adopted the term both in word and in deed. The 
1947 Chicago conference of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development was built upon this principle. The four follow- 
ing ones continued on that basis. Regional conferences have done 
likewise. The whole philosophy of supervision today is that of group 
thinking and group action. 

That philosophy is, of course, the philosophy of American democ- 
racy. The weakness in democracy at all levels has been not so much a 
lack of group acting as it has been a lack of sufficient group thinking 
prior to action. A few persons have thought, and they have directed 
the action of the masses. The day must pass when in every school 
group acting is not preceded by group thinking. l 

To state what group thinking is not may focus attention on its 
essentials more clearly than a brief exposition of what it is. Argument 
or debate is not group thinking. In an argument the speaker has his 
mind made up or at least he acts in that way for the sake of the argu- 
ment. His purpose is to mold the opinion of others, not to lead out 
and profit by their opinion. In debate the purpose is to dig up and 
present statements (not necessarily even truthful) to win the debate. 
Other far more significant facts are purposely not revealed. 

In group thinking the purpose is first and always to have every 
person dig out of his own mind and out of spoken or written sources 
all possible truth and all opinion upon a subject. The discussion is 
never for the purpose of proving or disproving; it is solely for the 
purpose of revealing a picture that is as true and as complete as ability 
and time permit. 

The internal organization of the school’s professional program for 
in-service education determines the planning for group thinking in 
conferences of all types. Free expression of opinion should come from 
every member of a faculty and thus represent the entire curriculum. 
If the internal organization cannot get representatives of all grades and 
all subjects together, the resulting policy or program or solution to a 
problem will not be representative of that faculty. 

Koopman, Miel, and Misner in Democracy in School Administra- 
tion * propose provision for internal organization. With these criteria 


3. G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School Ad- 
ministration (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943). This admirable text is 
recommended because of its emphasis on participation in school organization by 
faculty, students, and community adults, and also because it presents educational 
leadership as practiced by outstanding supervisors and administrators. 
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fulfilled, a faculty can and will provide for group thinking. They 


recommend: 


The active participation of all agents on a thoroughly democratic basis 


The means whereby the creative contributions of individual staff mem- 
bers may be most effectively capitalized 


A unity of purpose in all the activities of the professional organizations in 
accordance with the adopted philosophy of education 


A continuous improvement of instructional policies and practices as op- 
posed to spasmodic and periodic campaigns of reform 


An effective means of cooperative professional improvement to the end 
that there may be a maximum amount of understanding and growth on 
the part of all professional agents * 


4. To see the most recent trends in group thinking and group work, students will do 
well to study the Education Index (New York, H. W. Wilson) in addition to the 
card index in the local library. 

An early treatment of the current concept is Harrison S. Elliott, The Process 
of Group Thinking (New York, Association Press, 1928). The chapter on “Mis- 
conceptions and Limitations of Group Thinking” and the one on “The Procedures 
in Group Thinking” are highly recommended for study. Bernice Baxter and Rosa- 
lind Cassidy, Group Experience (New York, Harpers, 1943), though written pri- 
marily for young leaders of youth, is worthy of the supervisor’s reading. Every 
library has on file many pamphlets on group discussion which deserve examination. 
The development of effective group thinking followed by group action is one of 
the two keys to successful supervision; the other is the personal qualities and pro- 
fessional qualifications of the supervisor. 


CHAPTER 3 4 SUPERVISION GETS UNDER WAY 


Amone the factors inherent in the beginning of every supervisory 
program are those pertaining to the activities of a supervisor before 
the opening of the term. Failure to consider these factors, especially 
in the case of a supervisor in a new position, may lead to problems 
that might have been avoided. The supervisor already in the school 
system who is beginning a new phase of a program will not need to 
follow all the suggestions but will profit by reviewing them. Further- 
more, certain factors are not directly applicable to the chief adminis- 
trator or supervisor, the grade supervisor, or the special supervisor of 
a relatively large system. The suggestions here given apply particu- 
larly to supervising principals or superintendents in villages and rela- 
tively small cities, but with modifications they apply to a supervisor 
or an administrator in any capacity. 

“Consider yourself elected to a supervisory position for next year. 
Outline in some detail the steps you would wish to take in preparation 
for your responsibility. If you have never been a principal or a super- 
visor, say so.” As one of two assignments the writer has posed that 
problem at the opening of the term to more than 3400 graduate 
students in courses of instructional supervision. The other was what 
every teacher of supervision wishes — the autobiography of the stu- 
dent. Near the close of the term an exploratory assignment was: “In 
the light of what you now think as a result of study and exchange of 
ideas, reconsider the first assignment — your proposed first steps for 
your next year’s job. Restudy what you then wrote and make re- 
visions.” 

The outlines submitted on those initial steps have made a significant 
contribution to the thinking of both the writer and the students. 
Many suggestions in the following exposition are based on an analysis 
of the outlines by four nationally known supervisors. Other sugges- 
tions result from firsthand knowledge of the successes and partial 
failures of supervising principals, special supervisors or directors of 
instruction, and superintendents. 


Tue new supervisor, whether he is head of the system as principal or 
superintendent or is a grade or high school supervisor or head of a de- 
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partment, should consider the following procedures. He should try 
to evaluate them in terms of their applicability to the specific position 
and circumstances. The proposals, which must here be relatively brief, 
are expanded in our various Illustrations of Practice. 

The supervisor, though he has pursued courses in supervision and 
administration, should consider the whole field. He should study thor- 
oughly an inclusive text on instructional supervision and browse 
through several others dealing with his specific job. He should also 
review a text on school administration so that he may see the rela- 
tions between instructional supervision and the administrative aspects 
of the total school program. He should not at this time study minutely 
such definite problems as testing programs, pupil grouping, promo- 
tions, report cards, cumulative records, and teaching procedure. Al- 
though these are all vital, they need not be mastered at first. 

The new supervisor should, however, intensively review from the 
best available sources the purposes of education in the United States — 
aims and objectives, general and specific, immediate and remote. Thus 
he will learn in the broadest and deepest sense the why of supervision. 
He should also review the curriculums involved in both pupil learning 
and teacher learning — the what of supervision. He should study the 
procedure and techniques whereby pupils and teachers learn — the 
how. Finally he should study evaluation of pupil and teacher growth, 
for only thereby may he know that the purpose of supervision is being 
achieved. These problems, especially the last one, are involved and 
hence not easily mastered even by a mature supervisor; but they are 
ultimate musts for a successful one. 

_ Other agencies available for the supervisor’s own growth, in addi- 

tion to his study and participation in all the preceding, are too fre- 
quently neglected. He should keep these in mind as he plans for the 
opening of the school and for the first full year. Among them are 
local, state, and national conferences, regional workshops, and pro- 
fessional reading. 

Another procedure for the new supervisor, concurrent with the 
first, is the study of the school system which he will serve. Several 
avenues of approach are available. The one chosen will depend upon 
the particular situation, especially the circumstances under which he 
assumes his new responsibilities. The procedure is usually pleasant 
and relatively easy if the retiring incumbent is leaving voluntarily and 
is in good standing with his faculty and school board. Some educators 
question the advisability of any previsit to the school or even the 
community. The writer’s opinion is that anyone with the personality 
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and other qualifications of a leader should surmount the possible 
hazards of a previsit. 

The following may well be included in the observations and inter- 
views in the school. If the present incumbent still occupies his office 
during the vacation period, the incoming supervisor should make his 
observations of the school plant with him. 

The office may first be considered. The reasons should be self- 
evident. For the new incumbent, if head of the school, the main office 
will be the administrative center. (In the case of a special supervisor or 
head of a department, this will be the special classroom or the depart- 
ment office.) He should make a general survey of the files on pupils, 
teachers, curriculum, instructional materials, and minutes of the last 
two or three years of all action taken by the board of education. If 
there are such, he should study the minutes of faculty meetings, 
faculty study groups, and faculty action. He should read the school 
handbook with its general rules and regulations and those governing 
the program of the calendar year, the students, and the teachers. 
While in the office he should interview the secretary or office assist- 
ant, if she is to remain. Under no circumstances may she be encour- 
aged or allowed to deal either with negative opinions regarding 
teachers, pupils, or parents or with reflections upon any phase of the 
past administration. 

Textbooks should be looked over because they are the core of in- 
structional materials. A new principal or superintendent can make only 
a general survey but a grade or special supervisor or head of a depart- 
ment should give detailed investigation to the texts of major concern. 
Even if brief, this will profit him when later he discusses desirable 
changes with teachers. The latter will be favorably impressed to find 
that he has become acquainted with the present textbooks before the 
opening of school. 

Instructional materials other than basic texts — so highly important 
today — should receive consideration. These are generally to be found 
in the classrooms, the supply rooms, and the school library. 

Instructional apparatus such as projectors, laboratory equipment, 
and equipment and facilities for art, industrial arts, the gymnasium, 
the playground, and other departments should be observed, 

The professional library, whether in the school library or in the 
general office, is as significant as instructional materials, apparatus, 
and general equipment. To know the available professional books, 
periodicals, and research materials is worth while, but even more im- 
portant is it to estimate the apparent use that teachers have made of 
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them. Knowledge thus gained will, as in the case of textbooks, 
strengthen the new supervisor’s position with teachers when later they 
work together. They will probably be surprised to learn that he 
wishes to know more fully, and does know superficially, what sources 
of mutual growth-in-service are available. 

The school library, perhaps more than any one room of the entire 
school, should be studied. Its contents and organization will give a 
valuable clue to what use teachers and pupils may make of it. But 
knowledge of the extent and the effectiveness of its use, including by 
whom and how, is more important. That may or may not be learned 
from the former administrator or from the secretary; and too often it 
will be meager. 

A third important procedure is to become oriented to the com- 
munity. It is advisable, at least in many communities, to learn some- 
thing about the citizens’ participation in civic and particularly in 
school affairs. The personality of the new supervisor is a determining 
factor in deciding whether or not it is advisable to meet individual 
citizens. In small communities a board member or two generally as- 
sumes the duty of introducing him to citizens; if not, he may suggest 
meeting them. Wisdom and foresight are required because board 
members with a new supervisor frequently call upon only those citi- 
zens who are already loyal supporters of the school. The nonsup- 
porters should not be overlooked. Their interest and perhaps future 
support may be gained by that one initial courtesy. 

The officers of the Parent-Teacher Association, if there be one, 
should certainly be interviewed. Manifestation of interest in this 
important organization should not be deferred until the fall. The 
members, at the first announced meeting, will be impressed by the 
informal, personalized introduction that will result from earlier ac- 
quaintance. 

The new leader should also become acquainted with those teachers 
who are available during vacation. Teachers more than anyone else 
are particularly interested and even anxious to know more about him. 
Generally, all they know is what they may have gleaned from a brief 
newspaper statement. Those who have learned to know him before 
school opens will facilitate his personal introduction to other teachers 
on the first day of school. 

As before stated, not all the above suggestions are approved by 


every educator, especially those pertaining to the meeting of teachers 
and other citizens. But the writer Tepeats that a person werthy of 
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leadership should be equipped to meet people, make favorable im- 
pressions, and inspire others to have confidence in his leadership. 
The suggestions are not always practicable because of time or 
other circumstances, and yet this fact remains: a new supervisor, in 
whatever capacity, should not find himself on the opening day of 
school unacquainted with his material and personal surroundings. 


Wuat should be and what may be accomplished (there is a differ- 
ence) after school opens will not be here stated at length because 
Illustrations of Practice will expand upon those points, but certain of 
the procedures may be summarized as follows: 


Go slow the first day, the first week, the first month, and even the first 
year; make changes slowly and always with the cooperation of the faculty 
and, if you are not the head of the system, of the chief administrator. 


Realize that the faculty must understand your goals and that they should 
be free to suggest purposes and procedures to you as well as you to them. 


If you are the head of the system, keep the entire board (not only cer- 
tain members) acquainted with contemplated changes; later, but not 
necessarily the first term, the community. 


Make tentative plans for the first and second years, well outlined but in 
perspective, in terms of the past, present, and contemplated future. 


Organize the plans to include participation by pupils, parents, and other 
citizens in order to further desirable human relations as a foremost ob- 
jective. 


Seldom if ever tell board members, faculty, pupils, and parents what 
changes and additions you think should be made. Ask them for opinions, 
and if these are not in agreement with your ideas, provide opportunity 
for frank and full discussion. But do not fear then to express your opinion. 
When possible, substantiate your proposals by documentary evidence. 


Invite the teachers and all other instructional personnel to an informal 
gathering after school on the opening day or, if convenient, the day be- 
fore. A dignified but personal letter of invitation will do much to start 
the year well. 


Do not call a required meeting of the faculty before or right after the 
Opening of school. Await good reasons for having a business or profes- 
sional meeting. If you call such a meeting, do not lecture, read directions, 
or go over details of administration. 


In lieu of a called meeting prepare a concise bulletin covering only abso- 
lute essentials and have it in the hands of every person involved on the 
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morning of the first day. The faculty members will have their own prob- 
lems and should have their time free to devote to those problems and to 
their pupils and instructional materials. They should not be burdened at 
that time with new supervisory and administrative matters. 


New teachers may wish your assistance before, during, and after hours 
not only the first day but for some weeks to come. Former teachers, how- 
ever, generally will be glad to assist the new ones. Neither they nor you ` 
should impose yourselves upon the new members. New teachers should 
feel that you and the former teachers have confidence in them. You 
should not visit classrooms without invitation for at least the first several 
months. You may to advantage, however, suggest to all teachers that you 
would like to drop in to meet the boys and girls. The teacher will intro- 
duce you; you will say a few words and leave. 


Request your teachers to offer suggestions for the good of the school. 
You may even go so far as to tell them that you may convey their requests 
to the school board at the next official meeting. 


This last sentence and certain preceding paragraphs sum up to 
this: From the start be sure that all instructional and other personnel 
of the school realize that you wish to begin and to continue your 
work with them in a democratic way; assure them that you are their 
representative to and of the school board. 

Have vision. Not every new proposal need be backed by docu- 
mentary evidence of what now exists. Education advances through 
the exceptional idea — new or old — not only through the old and 
tried. Look therefore not only to the past and present accepted prac- 
tice; look to the future. Study your own powers and the local pos- 
sibilities for inaugurating new ideas and working out improvements 
on the old. Keep an accumulating memo of your bright ideas. Be 
neither impatient to put them into practice nor afraid to do so. But do 
not attempt them too soon. First know the personnel, without whose 
cooperation you cannot make radical changes; then advance with their 
understanding of the purposes and procedures. 


Tut Illustrations of Practice in this and other chapters cite details in 
the sections called “The Setting” and “The Problem” that point up 
values of the general and specific suggestions given in the preceding 
exposition. The sections called “The Project” give detailed applica- 
tions. If the suggestions of the above exposition are not thoughtfully 
read and the underlying philosophy and principles kept in mind, the 


Illustrations lose their value. 
One further statement is pertinent. We have been concerned only 
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with tentative cautions. We have not dealt with fundamental ap- 
proaches to long-term planning or with the discovery of common 
problems. These latter aspects of supervisory programs are essentials 
to ultimate success. A supervisor in getting under way must have them 
in mind and as soon as possible ascertain their nature and extent. To- 
gether with the faculty he will develop long- and short-term plans. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE I 


An Experienced Supervising Principal in a Suburban Village 


Inaugurates a Program of Instructional Supervision 


The supervising principal in a small suburban community is prone 
to neglect instructional supervision and devote his time to administra- 
tion, public relations, and the smooth running of his school. Parents in 
these communities generally show a highly personalized interest in 
what the school is doing for and with their children. The mothers, 
particularly, read and discuss current articles on education. Since 
many of them have been teachers, they feel they know both what is 
right and what is wrong with the local school. They frequently lack 
tact, and so go directly to the school board with complaints. The 
board members in turn pass on the word to the supervising principal. 
Under these conditions he is kept busy with telephone calls and visits. 
His time and concern are, therefore, mainly devoted to building and 
maintaining cordial relations between parents and teachers. 

Another factor that influences his use of time is demands from 
the members of the board of education. They are professional and 
business men who set up exacting requirements in matters of public 
relations, records, and administration. 

A third factor that tends to cause the principal to neglect instruc- 
tional supervision is the teachers. Upon the whole, they are superior 
in preparation and experience for the job of teaching and in person- 
ality. The result is that he perhaps unconsciously assumes that they 
require no instructional supervision. This feeling, especially if he is 
inexperienced, is emphasized because he knows that the teachers have 
been selected from a list of strong candidates, receive high salaries, 
have access to university courses, and have other cultural opportunities 
for growth. ; 

Regardless of these tendencies to minimize supervision in numer- 
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ous suburban schools, many other suburbs justly claim superiority. In 
such cases the supervising principal does maintain an effective pro- 
gram of instructional leadership. The following narration illustrates 
most of these points. 


t4 The Setting: The suburb we are to study was within three miles 
of the city limits and was purely residential; there were no small in- 
dustries and no large shopping area. The schools, though locally in- 
dependent, were part of a county system. They had no direct or 
even indirect relationship with the city schools. The faculty con- 
sisted of a supervising principal, twelve teachers of the upper six 
grades, sixteen of the lower grades, one teaching supervisor of art, 
one of music, and two of physical education. The curriculum from 
the first grade through the twelfth was keyed to “preparation for the 
next grade,” with the ultimate aim of passing College Board ex- 
aminations.* 

During the eight preceding years three supervising principals had 
come and gone. Their time and energy had been devoted, as one said, 
“to keeping peace among parents, teachers, and school board.” Two 
members of the board, rather than the principal, heard the parents’ 
complaints and constructive suggestions and in turn conveyed them 
to the principal. The latter was supposed to discuss the problems, 
generally by telephone, with the parent and then, if the matter con- 
cerned a teacher, convey the results of the discussion to the teacher. 
With the appearance of the new principal with whom this Illustration 


is concerned, new and definite directives of the board were to be car- 
ried out. 


a The Problem: The first directive was that the supervising prin- 
cipal was to eliminate parents’ direct communication with the board 
on matters that were specifically for the principal to solve with his 
faculty. Parents were not to be discouraged from direct communica- 
tion with the board on impersonal problems relating to general im- 
provement and expansion of the program. 

Another directive was concerned with the instructional program. 
The board noted that the older members of the faculty had not taken 
work at either of the near-by universities. The newer teachers had not 
been challenged to do better work either by the principal or by par- 
ticipation in university courses. The principals had held few if any 


1. That concept. of aim, though long outmoded in theory as the single f i 
t i tor in 4 
public school program, nevertheless was in that school ey apid. 
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faculty conferences that might be considered professional. The board 
expected the new principal to start such meetings and to develop other 
avenues for in-service education. 

A third directive pertained to expansion of the curriculum. The 
board members, themselves college men, realized the importance of 
college entrance standards, but they felt that the curriculum should 
be broadened even though 70 to 80 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates entered college. They felt, for instance, that the physical edu- 
cation program should be much expanded. The teacher of physical 
education for boys had been devoting by far the major part of the 
time to athletics; the teacher for girls, most of the time to gymnasium 
and playground calisthenics. There was no correlation of the proce- 
dures of these two teachers with those of the school physician or 
with the instruction in physiology and hygiene. 


4 The Project: Since the new supervising principal received these 
directives when he was appointed in May, he had time to study the 
problems. During the first month of the interim he conferred at length 
with the president and the secretary of the board in order to get con- 
crete backgrounds. All five members of the board conferred with him 
on two occasions at luncheons in the city. Upon advice of the dean 
of a school of education, he directed numerous inquiries to all mem- 
bers of the board at those conferences. He neither visited the school 
nor in any way made himself known to the citizens before his election 
was announced. 

After the June commencement and the departure of the former 
principal, the board and the new principal met in the high school 
office to discuss further the past, present, and future of the school’s 
development. The next day the president and the principal spent a 
half day inspecting the building and its equipment. Then the principal 
gave several days to a study of pupil records, texts and related ma- 
terial, the library, laboratory facilities, and the minutes of the board 
meetings for the previous five years. He did not have help from the 
office secretary, for she had left with the former principal. The last 
of those days of orientation he spent with the member of the board 
who had charge of buildings and grounds. With the janitor they 
studied the two buildings for the purpose of determining possible 
space for two new departments — homemaking and industrial arts. 
They decided that the industrial arts shops should be located in the 
basement of the relatively new elementary school. (The basement 
rooms had half-exposure above ground, and additional windows were 
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to be installed.) The homemaking department would occupy what 
had been a study hall. 

The new principal was, as the president later said to the board, 
“dead set against the outmoded idea of a study hall as a substitute for 
a properly administered and supervised program.” The board wel- 
comed abandonment of the study hall, because in previous years it 
had been a bone of contention. There the weaker teacher had met 
her serious problems of social control; there the stronger teacher had 
been master of the situation. The result was that parents had made 
unfavorable comparisons of teachers’ “discipline.” 

Another step for the inauguration of the new supervisory plan 
involved community relations. A member of the board took the new 
principal to a regular monthly meeting of the YMCA, where he was 
president of the board of directors. Another took him to a meeting 
of the village board — the civic organization governing the village — 
to meet other representative citizens. Those two contacts were fraught 
with little if any danger to the new principal, but the next was more 
precarious. This contact was with a women’s club whose member- 
ship included most of the former trouble makers. Both the principal 
and the president of the board had questioned the advisability of ac- 
cepting the invitation of the club’s secretary to discuss contemplated 
changes with them, but to decline seemed out of the question. The 
secretary and the president of the club met the principal at the rail- 
way station, drove him through the surrounding area, and later pre- 
sented him to the women. This occasion proved, as far as the record 
shows, to have been a wise procedure because the club’s support of 
the new administration was helpful in the year’s program. 

On the fifth of July the principal enrolled in university classes 
in curriculum and supervision. During the latter part of August he 
moved with his family to the village. Members of the board and their 
wives entertained him and his wife at dinner, and afterwards teachers 
who lived in the community dropped in. A few days later one of the 
teachers entertained the principal’s wife at tea; the guests had been 
selected so as to represent each of the elementary grades. Before the 
opening of school another teacher held a similar tea representing high 
school grades. 

Meanwhile, during the latter weeks of August, the principal was 
spending most of his time in the office. With the help of his new sec- 
retary he planned routine matters pertaining to the opening of school 
and arrangements for the new courses and the home rooms. Included, 
however, were items that were not routine. He wrote letters to teach- 
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ers whom he had not met locally, introducing himself and soliciting 
suggestions for the new school year. A letter had previously been 
sent by the secretary of the board announcing the election of the 
principal and telling of the contemplated additions to the curriculum. 
Nothing was said about abandoning the study hall, except that an 
additional teacher would be added to the staff so that all pupils could 
be cared for in their home rooms. 

Although schools opened the Tuesday after Labor Day, the prin- 
cipal did not hesitate to invite teachers to come to the schools on the 
holiday. With few exceptions they arrived during the forenoon and 
found the local members of the faculty and the principal already ad- 
justed in their rooms, free to socialize with the newcomers and ready 
to help them become adjusted. Although the homemaking rooms 
were not fully equipped, the teacher of that department and several 
high school girls served luncheon. Early in the afternoon three mem- 
bers of the board joined the faculty in a brief conference in which 
the president again presented what the secretary had written about the 
new departments. He then stated in a cordial manner but with empha- 
sis the three general directives given to the new principal. He ended 
by inviting the faculty with their wives, their husbands, or “some 
good friend” to a reception for the principal and his wife. 


SOME PROCEDURES OF THE FIRST YEAR 


The principal did not at first call faculty meetings. He had learned 
by casual conversation that in previous years teachers were wearied 
by listening to the principal give directives and read from educa- 
tional journals. He resolved that during his incumbency teachers 
should not tire of faculty meetings, that there would be none until the 
time was opportune, that first procedures for directing the attention 
of teachers to problems of instruction would be strictly individual and 
yet impersonal, and that whatever might arise of concern to the entire 
faculty would be presented in bulletins. Such materials might originate 
with members of the faculty or with the principal. 

The approach to instructional supervision was a personal interview 
with each teacher concerning the basic texts. He wished teachers to 
give careful thought to general and specific purposes of the subject 
matter in texts and their relation to the major educational objectives of 
American schools. This was a concrete and direct approach, based on 
texts and other instructional materials. 

The principal used a file box containing a card for each interview 
as a cumulative record. One set of cards pertained to textbooks and 
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was designed to serve two purposes: it would assure him that he had 
included every teacher, that no one would be slighted; and it would 
give a concise record of agreements reached with each teacher. As 
he met teachers in the halls or elsewhere, he said something to this 
effect: “When convenient, drop in to see me with copies of your texts. 
If you wish to consider a change, your wish will probably be recom- 
mended to the board to take effect next year or in case of urgency by 
this following term. Even though you consider texts satisfactory, 
there may be questions pertaining to the best use to be made of them 
in arriving at what you consider the objectives of the course.” 

To illustrate the procedure, this case is recorded. A teacher eagerly 
came to the office with the book she was using as a basic text in fourth 
grade arithmetic. “I am glad I have this opportunity. For three years 
I have taught from this text and complained to the principal each 
year. It is too advanced. It is not suited to any but my very best 
pupils.” The principal asked, “What do you think is the trouble?” 
She said, “It just is too advanced.” The principal, before the opening 
of schools, had read the preface or introduction of every text in the 
grades and had made notations of apparently inappropriate texts. He 
now said, “Let us read the preface.” There was the answer: “This 
book is not intended to be used as a basic text for grades four or five 
but as a source of questions for supplementary use by the more ad- 
vanced pupils of those grades.” They read the remainder of the pref- 
ace but not with much interest. The teacher threw down the book, 
sighed, and asked to be excused. The principal walked to the window 
with a twinkle in his eye. There was one good start toward the solu- 
tion of a problem — too many texts not suited to the grade; in a few 
cases no basic text where there should probably have been one; and 
unawareness of a preface or introduction. 

After an interview with every teacher concerning basic texts, the 
principal began a record of interviews on collateral books and other 
supplementary materials. Numerous teachers expressed surprise that 
A knew so much about the books in use. Unassumingly he answered: 

n my opinion the instructional materials used by your pupils are 
only of secondary value in the learning process. Textbooks and you 
as teachers are the important elements. I devoted considerable time 
before the opening of school to a study of the texts and supplementary 
books found in each classroom. We now need each other’s help in 
analyzing the adaptability of instructional materials to the abilities 
and needs of our pupils. I am not presuming to suggest classroom 
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activities and teaching procedures, but in regard to instructional ma- 
terials I feel responsible for presenting to the board the changes or 
additions you wish. The board will welcome our decisions and recom- 
mendations. By next year we shall analyze our materials upon more 
objective bases than time now permits.’ 

The study of instructional materials involved a further classroom 
opportunity for pupil-learning. This time the subject was permanent 
equipment in every room from the kindergarten to the science lab- 
oratories and the school library. Equipment in this case included not 
only movable but also installed items such as bookshelves and closets. 
Teachers were informed that during the Christmas vacation the school 
board would attempt to meet reasonable requests for repairs and the 
remodeling of interiors. 

By the time this series of interviews was completed, every teacher 
had been given opportunity to express her opinions on tangible aids 
to learning. The principal’s card file had become a large cumulative 
record of dates of interviews and of suggestions. 

As already stated, the principal had purposely avoided discussion 
of personal problems relating to teaching procedures. Being an ex- 
perienced supervisor, however, he had gleaned many ideas concerning 
each teacher’s educational philosophy, knowledge of educational aims, 
and teaching procedures. This knowledge was later to be of value 
when he began redirecting the faculty’s apparent emphasis on passing 
pupils from one grade to the next higher grade on the basis of known 
subject matter. 

Two months had elapsed without any faculty meeting other than 
a weekly half-hour tea in one of the homemaking rooms. Now there 
was need for group study. Concrete items of interest to groups of 
teachers and to the faculty as a whole had been brought to light. 
Two of the older teachers had said to the principal, “Shouldn’t we 
have some meetings to discuss these matters?” The principal himself 
had listed a number of problems arising from interviews with in- 
dividual teachers and small informal groups. Among such problems 
were these: 

Teachers of lower grades had asked the principal’s opinion on a 
balance between activity programs and drill work. He had hoped for 
an appropriate time to discuss this with teachers, for some parents 
had complained about “too much play” while others had ee to 

“too much book work, home study, and drill.” 
In the upper grades one problem concerned closer correlation be- 
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tween the eighth grade and the ninth and between the ninth and the 
tenth. Numerous parents had complained that pupils were not pre- 
pared for high school. 

The high school curriculum needed serious consideration by the 
faculty, especially because of the new courses and the expansion of 
the health program. For the first term the principal and the secretary 
in cooperation with three local teachers had during August prepared 
tentative schedules. As a result, girls voluntarily enrolled in any one 
of three classes in homemaking, and boys enrolled in industrial arts. 
The program was to be expanded for the second term only after 
teachers understood purposes and opportunities and offered proposals. 
Teachers were to see for themselves, as a result of study and confer- 
ence, the advisability of an evolving program aimed not primarily at 
college entrance but at meeting pupil-growth needs and capacities. 
The expansion of the health program would need similar considera- 
tion by the entire faculty, including the school physician and the 
cafeteria manager. Teachers could not be expected to reach decisions 
within a few weeks or even some months. The principal had pur- 
posely not stressed this important transition from an attitude of 
“passing grades” to one of pupil development through a well-rounded 
curriculum designed to meet better the needs of all students. 

“Study hall,” as we stated earlier, had been dispensed with at the 
opening of the term. The principal and the board had agreed to that. 
But how about the teachers of the high school? “They should have 
had a say before the opening of schools because that action caused 
dissatisfaction,” said the principal later. It had been customary to send 
pupils to study hall if they were not cooperative in classroom, and 
the teachers had an extra off-period daily because pupils were in 
study hall. At the opening of the term an additional teacher had been 
added to the staff mainly to relieve teachers of added responsibility for 
an extra period on duty in the home room. The daily and weekly 
schedule of the preceding year had been recast as a temporary meas- 
ure, but a permanent rearrangement was imperative. 

The departure from the former provisions for pupils’ free time 
had required a more complex schedule that included home rooms, the 
new courses in homemaking and industrial arts, and more periods for 
the expanded education program. This complex schedule needed 
much consideration. (Daily and weekly schedules always require the 
work of an expert on administrative details; the more varied a cur- 


riculum, the more complicated the programming of pupils and 
teachers. ) 
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These four problems and others called for a series of conferences. 
A tentative schedule was arranged for an hour after school each 
Wednesday. Attendance was voluntary, but the entire faculty realized 
that the program could not move forward without the cooperation of 
those teachers who might not attend. 

The initial series of conferences covered a period of two months. 
During this time those teachers of the lower grades who had not been 
working on what others called “the activity program,” or “unit work,” 
read and conferred with coworkers who practiced those procedures. 
After study and intervisitation by teachers and suggestions from the 
principal it was decided that classroom procedures for the second 
term in each grade were to be on the “unit” basis. Teachers would 
still use the basic text as the guide and therefore the transition would 
not be too abrupt. However, certain teachers objected for some 
months to the proposed changes, and two of the older teachers com- 
plained to the school board. ‘ 

A second important change brought about a closer correlation be- 
tween grades eight, nine, and ten, and also between these grades and 
the grades above. This was accomplished with some reading and study 
by teachers but especially through efficient leadership by the prin- 
cipal. He had to reconcile what apparently were conflicting purposes, 
On the one hand, parents and most teachers were primarily concerned 
with “preparation for the next grade.” On the other hand, the prin- 
cipal and a few teachers were concerned that every teacher should 
make the work in each grade worth while in itself, with less emphasis 
on grade passing. This latter emphasis meant leading teachers to relate 
textbook content more closely to the experiences of children in and 
out of school. It involved the use of community resources and more 
use of collateral materials in the classroom and in the library. It meant 
more emphasis on understanding and improving human relationships 
by the teacher and ultimately by the pupil. It meant not only better 
relations within the school and the community but also a genuinely 
kindly consideration of peoples of other lands. 

The principal provided the teachers with a selected but small col- 
lection of national reports and bulletins, state bulletins, and a few 
books dealing with philosophy and the education of youth. He 
_did not stress modern philosophy as expressing his own ideas, nor 
did he hint that he felt that the teachers were too academically 
minded. 

Along with the series of discussion and study groups he arranged 
for Visiting days. Numerous teachers spent two or more days in 


<= 
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schools recommended by the state education department. (The board 
of education provided substitute teachers.) The results seemed to 
imply that there was a gradual change of attitude and practice. 
Teachers themselves proposed trying some form of student govern- 
ment and in most of the high school curriculum areas began develop- 
ing units of instruction. Observation of unit teaching and the be- 
ginning of its practice led some teachers to more extensive use of the 
library and to excursions to the city with pupils. These excursions, 
largely in the areas of social studies and science, brought boys and 
girls and teachers into direct contact with museums, libraries, courts, 
sewage disposal plants, docks, freight yards, prisons, asylums, in- 
dustry, and manufacturing. Naturally, these learning experiences for 
pupils were not well organized by the end of the first year. 

The curriculum of homemaking, industrial arts, and health did not 
require the degree of change in teachers’ philosophy involved in the 
enrichment of the academic subjects. Teachers and parents ap- 

arently were more sold on the idea of a broader curriculum than 
the school board and the principal had supposed. The new teachers 
in these departments fortunately were strong and pleasing personalities 
and knew their subjects. They gained and held the confidence of the 
faculty and were given freedom to arrange a schedule of their time. 
For the second year homemaking and industrial arts were to be re- 
quired subjects for grades eight and nine and optional for grades ten 
and eleven. Teachers of physical education together with the school 
physician and the school nurse conferred with small groups of teach- 
ers in analyzing curriculum content in social studies, nature study, 
elementary science, biology, and chemistry. Charts were drawn up 
showing where health problems of local, national, and international 
significance might be emphasized. 

For the revision of the daily and weekly program a group of high 
school teachers first considered the experiences and reactions of pupils 
and teachers to the temporary program. This group formulated first 
of all a series of principles that should govern program making and 
finally drew up a program of proposed changes. Then at the sug- 
gestion of the principal they visited a school of similar size and cur- 
riculum. Again the local program was revised. The next term the 
revised program was put into effect. 


Tus narration must end here. Sufficient has been said to demonstrate 
how one supervising principal in a small suburban school system be- 
gan his work, Naturally, not all steps and procedures have been stated. 
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4 The Appraisal: The following beliefs of this principal should be 
pointed out: he resolved from the beginning that he would not at- 
tempt too many things the first year; and he focused his efforts at cor- 
rection only on what he considered those weaker phases of the school 
that were not personal with any one teacher or group of teachers. 
Thus he largely avoided head-on collisions with teachers who would 
have been antagonistic to changes. 

In the matter of textbooks he did not attempt during the first year 
to have teachers evaluate either existing or new texts on an objective 
basis. In requesting their opinion and recommendation he said, “Be- 
fore we make too many changes in texts, we shall wish to establish 
specific criteria as the bases for their selection. But for the present we 
must rely upon our combined judgment. Our immediate purpose 
should be to make sure that the content is fairly well within the range 
of comprehension of the pupils and that we use it for the purpose for 
which it was written.” 

Concerning unit teaching and correlation of subject matter the 
principal did not press the issues. He had learned in a previous position 
that teachers need time to redirect their thinking. He had hoped that 
by the end of the second year the faculty would voluntarily seek his 
assistance in matters pertaining to the curriculum and to classroom 
techniques and procedures. Rarely did he visit classrooms and then 
only upon invitation to witness some special activity. 

Obviously the position in which he found himself was one in 
which extreme caution was necessary in procedures with the faculty, 
the board, and the parents. Before his administration the school had 
got out of hand and was without any unified sense of direction. ‘The 
school board, especially the president, was probably responsible in 
large part for this undesirable condition. The board had assumed an 
administrative role in addition to the usual legislative functions. But 
now the board exercised both foresight and courage and set up a 
skeleton program designed to place administrative and supervisory au- 
thority and responsibility in the hands of the principal. Through 
him greater participation, especially in matters pertaining to the cur- 
riculum and public relations, was granted to the faculty. 


Readers Clinic 

At the beginning of The Setting was this statement: “During the 
eight preceding years, three supervising principals had come and gone. 
Their time and energy had been devoted, as one of them said, ‘to 
keeping peace among parents, teachers, and school board.’ ” Outline 
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fundamental reasons why the former supervisors should or should 
not have been responsible for “keeping peace.” 

The Setting also states that there was no close relationship be- 
tween the work of the teachers of physical education and that of the 
school physician. Explain why such conditions limit the effective 
achievement of the objectives of education. 

The Narration states that there was no correlation of the program 
of physical education and athletic activities with the instruction in 
physiology and hygiene. Suggest major areas of the subject matter 
found in texts dealing with physiology and hygiene which might well 
be kept constantly in mind by teachers directing work and play in 
the gymnasium and on the playgrounds and that should become part 
of the thinking and living of students. 

Discuss with a teacher or supervisor hazards that might be incurred 
by a new supervisor who encourages teachers to take boys and girls 
on excursions. Prepare a set of guiding principles or rules governing 
out-of-building activities such as excursions. 


1, Have you known of a school board that notified the faculty mem- 
bers by letter during the summer concerning the election of a new 
principal and new teachers, the expansion of a curriculum, and 
contemplated physical changes in the plant? What value do you 
see in this procedure? 

2. What risk did the school board run in introducing the new prin- 
cipal during the summer months to the board of the YMCA and 
to other leading citizens? What possible advantages were there? 
Might it have been better had the new incumbent been first known 
to the community through the reports of boys and girls and teach- 
ers? Why of why not? 

3. Do you believe the principal was justified in devoting so much time 

to the analysis of the adaptability and adequacy of textbooks as a 

means of orienting himself to the faculty? What other questions 

or topics would have afforded him an avenue to professional inter- 
views with teachers? 

4. What were values of the principal’s card index of interviews with 
teachers? 

5. What is the significance of the above relatively minor discussion 
topics and questions in the total picture of this principal’s “getting 
under way”? Which of the discussion topics of the Readers Clinic 
do you consider to be the most significant? 
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CHAPTER 4 SUPERVISION GETS UNDER WAY 


(continued) 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 2 


A County Supervisory Program Is Developed 


Y The Setting: This Illustration — from the Deep South — deals with 
a state-wide county supervisor program that became mandatory by 
legislative enactment. Many counties found themselves employing 
supervisors who had little or no preparation for the jobs con- 
fronting them. A three weeks conference was held by the State De- 
partment of Education to give guidance to the program. Members 
of the Department emphasized the importance of good relations be- 
tween the supervisor and all those with whom she would work — 
county superintendent, principals, teachers, pupils, and laymen. 

The county with which this Illustration deals was in the lowest 
third of the state in tax-paying ability. Before 1940 it was isolated be- 
cause of inadequate transportation. Once heavily timbered, its forests 
had been depleted and little had been done toward reforestation. Poor | 
methods were practiced by most of the farmers. The proportion of 
children of school age in the total population was higher than the state 
average. Such problems as health, civic interest, and literacy were 
seriously neglected. 

The twenty-seven schools to which the supervisor was assigned 
ranged in size from thirteen one-teacher schools to one having twenty- 
four teachers. The total number of teachers was 1 19. One school was 
located at the county seat; the others were from ten to fifty miles dis- 
tant. Some could be reached easily because they were located on 
paved roads; others were on clay roads which were practically im- 
passable in rainy weather; and still others were on sandy roads which 
were bad in seasons of drought. 


4 The Problem: The greatest problems at the beginning and 
throughout the first year were: to aid the large number of emergency 
teachers in adjusting themselves; to overcome the lack of professional 
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interest on the part of many teachers and some principals; and to im- 
prove the poorly equipped buildings and classrooms. Closely related 
to these problems was the fact that the teachers followed the tradi- 
tional study-recite type of teaching and showed little understanding 


of child growth and development. 
THE FIRST YEAR 


'& The Project: The new supervisor knew no one in the county. Of 
necessity her first task was to become acquainted with problems, at- 
titudes, possibilities, and desires and with the resources of each of the 
communities in which the schools were located. As she made her way 
from school to school, her reception varied from cordiality to passive 
acceptance, indifference, fearfulness, and even antagonism. She tried 
to make friends, to put each teacher at ease, to discover some common 
interest, and to develop common points of view. She felt that of equal 
importance with understanding the local community was the develop- 
ment of a spirit of friendly cooperation between herself and her pro- 
fessional coworkers. 

The supervisor made few suggestions for school improvements 
during the first two or three months except incidentally or when spe- 
cific aid was requested. From time to time she carried various articles 
to the classrooms: colorful pictures to brighten a dreary room, timely 
Magazine articles, maps, some gay posters, books — anything that 
might lead the teacher to realize the supervisor’s interest and that 
could in some way, however slight, improve a phase of the total 
school program. 

In addition to some demonstration teaching she taught the boys 
and girls new songs and games — a procedure which led them to look 
forward to her coming. When asked by the teacher to assist in any 
way, she did so if possible. Always when talking of school problems 
she tried to help both herself and those with whom she was talking 
to gain a clearer vision of what the local schools should be doing for 
the boys and girls and ways to reach this goal. 

The supervisor alone assumed responsibility for but few profes- 
sional faculty meetings during the first year although with personnel 
from the State Department of Education she visited the schools several 
times and together they led group discussions with the teachers. Rep- 
resentatives from two state universities gave similar aid. These helpers 
did much to strengthen the county program by concrete suggestions 
for making suitable applications of certain educational principles and 
Practices. The supervisor’s various conferences with teachers and ob- 
servations resulted in setting up the following goals for action: better 
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selection and wider use of textbooks; improvement of the school en- 
vironment; and the development of more cooperation among the 
teachers within the individual schools and within the county as a 
whole. 

While the supervisor worked throughout the county on these 
goals concerned directly with the improvement of instruction, she also 
performed many administrative and clerical duties. Each morning she 
reported at the county office, where she often had a short conference 
with the county superintendent before beginning new phases of the 
program. These conferences kept the superintendent informed of her 
activities and of any special problems and built better relations be- 
tween the two. They also increased the superintendent’s consciousness 
of the needs in the county and of possible means of improving the 
schools by meeting those needs. These conferences also helped the 
supervisor to become aware of certain local customs and prejudices 
and to know better how to bring about desirable changes in a man- 
ner which would be approved by the residents. The remainder of the 
day she spent in her own office in the county seat or visiting near-by 
schools. Although no exact schedule was set up, she made visits to all 
schools somewhat regularly because the teachers gradually requested 
them. She came for specific purposes. Her ways of working with the 
faculty members varied from school to school; sometimes in village 
schools she saw only the principal, and at other times she called on 
each classroom teacher. 

THE SECOND YEAR 

At the beginning of the second year teachers were more oriented 
to supervision and hence prepared for further development of the 
existing procedures and for addition of new ones. They now realized 
more clearly the status and needs of the educational system. This im- 
provement may have been due in part to the fact that the number of 
emergency teachers was somewhat less this year than in the previous 
year. 

Several schools had begun to care for library materials more effi- 
ciently. Teachers in the larger schools held conferences in the library 
to discuss books and periodicals in relation to their classroom use, and 
pupils were instructed in the proper use of the library. Teachers and 
principals became less easy prey to high-pressure salesmen because 
they considered purchases of library books and texts in the light of 
their over-all plans for the improvement of instruction. Science ac- 
tivities became functional in the elementary schools; they were re- 
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_ lated to human projects in gardening and to the attendant problems 
of garden success. 

At the beginning of this year a preschool planning conference, one 
day in length, had been held. Members of the State Department of 
Education and other consultants were present. The elementary 
teachers were directed in procedures for music activities and in 
discussion of problems connected with the teaching of reading at 
various grade levels. They learned several songs and rhythmic ac- 
tivities which they could use in their classrooms. The high school 
teachers worked in the conference on problems related to second- 
ary programs of study, with particular stress on problems concern- 
ing reading. 

A principals’ council was organized during the first month of 
school and set up a schedule of monthly meetings. The members 
came from all except the one-teacher schools; those were not repre- 
sented merely because of the difficulty of transportation. In addition 
to discussion of routine matters, the council studied problems of in- 
dividual schools and of the entire county school system. Through the 
discussion and partial solution of problems vital to principals it did 
much to aid the local teachers and pupils. The supervisor and the 
county superintendent, as well as the chairman of the council, felt 
responsible for seeing that the meetings were worth while profession- 
ally and that something definite was accomplished at each session. 
Consultants from a university or the State Education Department at- 
tended two meetings and aided in clarifying such topics as curriculum 
adaptations to local needs, amount of home study, values of activity 
programs, the practical value of art and music, and the health pro- 
grams. 

During this year the county was one of nine chosen for study by 
a state-wide committee. Representatives from the State Education De- 
partment and the universities cooperated with the county superin- 
tendents in giving and grading standardized achievement and mental 
tests. They secured and distributed other data on testing programs and 
thereby enabled teachers to compare the pupils of this county with 
those of other counties. The low ranks on achievement tests of this 
county were considered due to poorly trained teachers, poor health 
Conditions, poor educational backgrounds in many homes, high per- 
centage of absences, and short school terms in preceding years. As a 
Tesult of participation in this study several faculty members saw the 
relation of their own inadequacies to certain problems which the 
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schools faced, and they also acquired a more objective point of view 
in regard to problems. But instructional programs were little changed 
by the teachers. 

A school-lunch supervisor was employed shortly after the opening 
of school the second year, and three schools added lunch departments 
during the year, making a total of five in the county. This special 
supervisor and the county supervisor endeavored to make the lunch 
room an integral part of the instructional program by having teachers 
relate various problems in geography, reading, health, socialization, 
and arithmetic to problems of the cafeteria. 

Through the organization of a part-time public health clinic more 
assistance was available in various phases of health improvement, but 
this assistance was limited because there was no county nurse and a 
supervisor of nurses came only one day a week. 

Several conferences were held during the year for teachers in vari- 
ous parts of the county. Personnel from the State Department of Edu- 
cation and from a near-by university led discussions and carried on 
demonstrations. Demonstrators from educational publishers aided in 
explaining uses of their materials. These meetings were scheduled 
upon request of the teachers or else by the supervisor when she was 
able to develop sufficient interest to warrant them. An effort was 
always made to prepare the school faculties by means of discussions, 
suggested readings, and other activities. Notices of meetings and of 
topics for discussion were sent to all schools well in advance. 

At the suggestion of the principals’ council a committee was set 
up to make arrangements for a county workshop to be held the fol- 
lowing summer. This committee planned county-wide meetings, pro- 
fessional study by faculty members, and temporary committees to 
perform definite tasks prior to the opening of the workshop. Two 
meetings were held to create interest and clarify purposes. At one, 
the workshop was explained, and its chief points of emphasis and pur- 
poses were discussed; at the other, four groups of teachers discussed 
guidance in relation to child growth and development as a basis for 
further plans. As a result of these meetings with the supervisor, the 
consultant, and the county superintendent, two tentative conclusions 
were reached: the supervisor should begin at once a study of the cuf- 
riculum bulletins prepared by the state; and teachers would meet in 
small groups where they would read the bulletins, reread the text- 
books, and outline improved procedures. 

During the year a reading clinic had been established as a direct 
result of a state survey which had appropriated a sum of money for 
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that purpose. Since the State Department of Education was liberal in 
its interpretation of the term “clinic” and permitted the county staff 
members to make whatever plans seemed most desirable in the local 
situation, the service of a specialist in language arts from an out-of- 
state university was secured for four weeks. The principal and faculty 
of each school, together with the supervisor, decided how to secure 
the most from the specialist’s visits. Through careful planning to con- 
serve time and energy, she visited every school at least once, most of 
them twice, and gave assistance in the solution of reading difficulties 
on all grade levels and in many subject-matter areas. During the four 
weeks county-wide group meetings were conducted at the close of 
each school day. On the first and last days of each week the meetings 
comprised the total faculty; on other days smaller meetings were held 
for primary, intermediate, or secondary teachers. The greater part of 
the time was devoted to a talk by the specialist in which she sum- 
marized her observations and made recommendations. Several small 
social affairs gave opportunity for better acquaintance and informal 
discussion. 

Meanwhile classroom observation — intervisitation — by teachers 
Was introduced for the first time in the supervisory program. A group 
of five teachers and the supervisor visited the schools in a near-by 
county. In order to secure the greatest value from the trip several steps 
were taken: guide sheets were prepared and discussed before the visit 
because some of the teachers had little experience in practicing the 
techniques of observation; time was arranged for conferences at the 
close of the school day between the visitors and the teachers whom 
they observed; and the group afterward discussed their observations. 
Each teacher reported to his local faculty members so that the ex- 
perience could benefit those who remained at home. Numerous 
changes in various schools during the remainder of the year were 
directly traceable to this program. Among the changes were a quiet 
Period for pupil relaxation after lunch instead of vigorous playtime, 
Staggered physical education periods that permitted maximum use of 
space and equipment, and use of more concrete materials in the teach- 
Ing of mathematics. Other activities resulting from observation and 
conference were these: 


1. More teachers used grouping of pupils for certain phases of instruction. 

2. Greater use was made of state curriculum bulletins and manuals for the 
State-adopted textbooks. 

3. More music activities were used in connection with history, geography, 
and reading. 
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4. Library books were selected from approved lists instead of by whims of 
teachers. 


5. There was increased emphasis on the improvement of reading. A single 


series of readers, chosen as the basic texts in the elementary schools of 
the county, was used. 
THE THIRD YEAR 


The county superintendent and the supervisor provided a work- 
shop, sponsored by one of the state universities, for the three weeks 
prior to the opening of school. Because that year the legislature had 
provided that all teachers be employed and paid for ten calendar 
months, almost roo per cent of the teachers were in attendance. The 
chief topic for study was the language arts. The choice was due to 
the preparatory work done during the reading clinic of the preceding 
year. Assistance was also given in music and art. On the first day of 
the workshop many teachers, when given an opportunity to express 
their wishes, stated that they wanted to do something about the serious 
health problems of the county; others were interested in setting up 
county-wide educational policies. Because of these interests, three 
study groups were scheduled to investigate and make definite recom- 
mendations. In addition, school lunch workers attended another sec- 
tion of the workshop devoted to diet and to integration with subjects 
of the total curriculum. The workshop staffs and the supervisor be- 
lieved that the way of work was fully as important as the problems 
tackled. Hence they planned to develop those skills necessary to 
democratic practices and to set the stage for developing even better 
human relations. Every teacher was made to feel herself an integral 
part of the group and was given opportunity to progress on her learn- 
ing level and to make a contribution to the group product. 

Perhaps the most noticeable immediate result was the improve- 
ment in teacher morale which developed during the period of the 
workshops. Another by-product was the desire to have every school 
room a more attractive place in which to live and learn. 

As a follow-up a county-wide meeting was held later in the fall. 
There teachers, principals, supervisor, and superintendent discussed 
the results. Together they planned for increased improvement in 
school buildings and grounds and for improvement of instructional 
procedures. Some teachers began an individual study of their children 
and of ways for adapting classwork more definitely to their needs. 

The health problem became the basis for further planning during 
, the year. Many of the children appeared anemic and lethargic. Some 
of the basic causes were hookworm infestation. malaria, and malnu- 
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trition. In almost every school tests were given for the presence of 
hookworm, and treatment was provided for those found to be in- 
fected. Faculties working with the sanitarian attempted to see that 
more families had better sanitation facilities. Immunizations for various 
diseases were given in several schools for the first time in four years. 

The faculty of one school chose the area of health for their chief 
project. With the assistance of a member of the State Department of 
Education they set up the following program: 


1. A committee of teachers was to survey the school plant to suggest ways 
for making the school a more healthful and a cleaner place. 


2. Rest rooms were to be provided, with sufficient soap and paper towels. 
3. The nurse was to be requested to interpret the health records to the 


teachers, explaining any special treatment that examinations had shown 
to be advisable. 


4. Teachers were to contact parents in an effort to get necessary correc- 
tions made. 

5. Teachers were to check pupils regularly for weight, height, vision, 
hearing, and skin condition. 

6. A sanitary privy was to be built in the school shop, and its meaning 
in a community health program stressed at a ceremony to which the 
community would be invited. 


Special work in nutrition was planned. This included: movies on nu- 
trition; planning better lunches and ways of spending small sums for 
More nutritional food; an illustrated talk by a member of the State 
Department of Health; an experiment in nutrition with white rats; 
organization of a PTA or community council; establishment of a 
lunchroom, 

In one school the faculty worked on a long-term audio-visual pro- 
gram and made purchases in accordance with the plans agreed upon; 
the principal provided improved storage and scheduling for the use of 
these materials. Two schools developed bands and musical programs 
which roused community interest. Two schools added kindergartens. 
In another, adult education made its advent with special provisions for 
veterans. A youth center, open once or twice each week, provided 
for some form of wholesome, constructive out-of-school social ac- 
tivity, In one community lacking educational facilities, there was a 
weekly movie, combining a feature, a comedy, and an educational 
“short.” 

Interest in professional growth increased. A number of teachers, 
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possibly as a result of the stimulation of the workshops, attended Sat- 
urday classes at the state university. Since much of their study was 
related to their daily school work, they had the interest and advice of 
their instructors in solving their own local problems. An extension 
class aided others to become better acquainted with local resources 
and their use and misuse. 

A group of teachers became interested in developing community 
schools. The county superintendent, a school board member, two 
principals, a lay person, the supervisor, and a number of teachers vis- 
ited a well-known community school in the state. The inspiration 
they received there and transmitted by interviews and public meetings 
encouraged the local people to make some minor changes in their cur- 
riculums. They planned for still other changes for the next year. 
Among the specific activities carried on by this group of teachers and 
citizens were: 


A study of regional folklore and history, with ultimate production of a 
historical pageant 


Growing of vegetables for the school cafeteria by the agriculture classes 
on the school farm 


Producing a series of school radio programs which would acquaint the 
community with school activities 


Beautifying school yards by use of native shrubs 
Expediting the building and equipping of a school lunchroom 


Making the canning and laundering facilities of the home economics 
building available for the use of parents and other citizens 


Developing a school farm where the community might observe an €x- 
ample of good farm practices 


Use of school newspapers to foster school-community cooperation 


Yt The Appraisal: The supervisor wrote the following statement three 
years after the program had started and when it was well under way 
to be strongly established: 


Some of the basic problems still remain, but the leaders are beginning 
to believe that schools can and should improve the level of living in the 
community. They are also recognizing that boys and girls learn better 
when working on problems which are real to them. They realize that they 
can so modify their classes that school life becomes one with out-of-scho? 
life, not a segment which has no relation to it. Though some of the changes 
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were due to the supervisory program, others probably would have come 
because additional state moneys have recently poured into the county. 
This is especially true of the physical changes. ‘ 

When one evaluates the work here and there, one sees teachers, prin- 
cipals, and faculty groups with a vision which leads to improved schools 
for boys and girls. Elsewhere are seen other teachers who still are teaching 
in their customary ways, ignoring the findings of modern research in the 
fields of child growth and development with their implications for chang- 
ing the curriculum. One sees principals who provide little leadership, and 
faculty groups whose inertia blocks progress. 


An analysis of what had been done indicates the steps remaining. 
Among them are these which the supervisor wished to do next: de- 
velop county-wide curriculum committees; lead every principal to 
develop into the professional leader of his faculty; develop more 
school-community interaction; increase study by teachers and prin- 
cipals of why children behave as they do; promote democratic prac- 
tices in classrooms and in faculty actions. 

The supervisor’s belief was more strong than ever that democratic 

living was essential. She wrote: 
Only as teachers work together and with pupils, parents, and other people 
of the community to solve common problems can they truly know and 
meet the needs of the boys and girls and the community at large. It is 
neither the adequacy of school plants nor the amount of money available 
for improvements but personalities which make the difference between 
effective and ineffective school programs. Wherever an energetic, wide- 
awake, thoughtful principal is willing to work with his faculty on its prob- 
lems, one finds a school program which is worth while. Wherever a single 
teacher is analyzing his problems and attempting to solve them according 
to the best available information, one finds a classroom where instruction 
is improving. 


The supervisor reported that she herself needed to develop a clearer 
basic philosophy, better skill in working with people, and increased 
knowledge of sound educational principles and practices. 

To the writer, the supervisor appeared to possess those elements 
of supervision fundamental to success in her work. In each situation 
what was done and the manner in which it was done, showed that she 
adapted her procedures to the people with whom she worked. Since 
nO two school situations even within the same county were identi- 
cal, she could use no blueprint, no definite, ready-made plan of ac- 
tion. The plan had to evolve as she worked with the people of each 
community, It grew like all growth — with plateaus, sudden spurts 
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upward, and perhaps even regressions. No one can read the list of ac- 
complishments of both the early steps and activities and the succeed- 
ing ones without feeling that the appraisal should be complimentary. 

The supervisor herself agrees that her success was partly due to 
certain favorable situations. The county, like most in that state, was 
ripe for a more intimate and professionally efficient supervisory pro- 
gram. The state’s lengthening of the school year for teachers’ service 
together with a slightly shorter year for pupil attendance, increased 
the opportunities for teachers to attend workshops and conferences. 
Greatly increased state moneys provided consultants, facilities, and 
materials. In numerous states where conditions are not so favorable 
for teacher growth, a new supervisory program could not have accom- 
plished so many specific new activities — new for teachers and for 
pupils. The reader of the many accomplishments here mentioned 
should therefore not expect equal success in every new county pro- 
gram of supervision. 


Readers Clinic 


Point out what modern educators would consider two or three of the 
underlying principles evident in this supervisory program that helped 
to make it successful. 

List some achievements a supervisor might experience in your local 
school if he had the vision and personal qualifications. Why would 
the procedures of this supervisor of the Illustration not be applicable 
to all communities? 

Have your coworkers give the setting of their school systems as 
a basis for a more complete answer to your own problems. 

Name what you think are criteria for workshop organization and 
procedure. Consider evidences stated in The Project that make you 
feel the workshop technique was successful. 


1. Why do you approve or not approve of the supervisor’s procedures 
during the first month of the first year? Compare her early proce- 
dures with those used later to secure attendance of teachers at 
workshop. Was each of the two procedures best under the cir- 
cumstances? Why or why not? 

2. In one of the workshops a group of teachers wished to set up 
county-wide educational policies. Is that procedure a prerogative 
of teachers? If not, whose is it? Should teachers have a part in 
formulating policy? Was that wish of some teachers an opportu- 
nity for officials to capitalize upon knowledge or to develop good 
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will? Or was it an opportunity for both? Give reasons for your 
answer to each of the questions. 

3- What does the term “community school” mean to you? Where 
would you expect to find a definition? Should the narration have 
defined the term? 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 3. 


An Inexperienced Elementary Supervisor in a Small City 


Begins a Program of Instructional Supervision 


M The Setting: The Setting of this Illustration was an industrial city 
of 16,000 population, largely German American and Hungarian. Five 
` elementary schools enrolled 1400 children from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade; one central intermediate school enrolled 350 pupils 
in grades seven and eight; and one senior high school, 850 pupils. The 
proportionately high enrollment in the high school was due to non- 
residents who came from surrounding rural schools. The teachers with 
few exceptions were educated in the city’s schools and two near-by 
training institutions. Over half the teachers were operating on mini- 
mum licenses. The average years of experience of the forty-three 
elementary teachers was fifteen, and twenty-eight had never taught in 
any other place. Only six had taken in-service courses. For years what 
instructional supervision may have been given was from the building 
Principals and the superintendent. 

The superintendent, after several years of laying groundwork with 
the school board, persuaded it to create the position of elementary 
supervisor. This officer was to be responsible for instructional super- 
vision and to work closely with the grade school principals. The 
latter were to be administratively responsible, as before, directly to 
the superintendent and were to maintain their responsibility for the 
general management of their respective schools. To this new position 
Was appointed a teacher from outside the system who had five years’ 
teaching experience in grades and was strongly recommended by her 
college professors. 


‘A The Problem: The first problem of the inexperienced supervisor 
Was to prepare herself more adequately for her responsibilities. The 
next was how to initiate the tentative program so successfully that it 
would become an integral part of a longer-range program. 
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Wt The Project: Before the opening of the schools the supervisor pur- 
sued two summer school courses — “Research in Supervision” and 
“Diagnostic and Remedial Measures in Elementary Education.” Be- 
cause of this study, she had but two weeks to orient herself locally 
in her new position. She had learned in the courses to go slow in 
starting a program with teachers who were not accustomed to much 
if any direction, and to spend all the time possible studying the school 
situation before the opening date. 

Her philosophy regarding the position is a significant part of The 
Setting. During the summer she wrote to the superintendent: 


I am impressed here that it is not enough to pay lip service to guiding 
principles and approved procedures of supervision. There must be a well 
thought-out plan of action. Before I can plan the new program, I must 
establish the needs. 

To ascertain the needs, I shall wish to study the existing program — its 
strengths and weaknesses. Such study should include the status of the 
pupils — physically, socially, mentally, and emotionally — and the records 
of child accounting. It should acquaint me with data on the teachers — 
their attitude toward teaching and their school, their pre-service and in- 
service training, length of service, and prevailing types of teaching. My 
study should include the texts and other materials of instruction. 

Because I desire a knowledge of those factors, I shall come to your 
office immediately upon the completion of this summer term. Although 
it is essential that I collect data on what I have above mentioned, those 
data will not give me an adequate understanding of my new position. I 
shall need to determine the facts that bear directly upon the characteris- 
tics of the learning and teaching during the preceding years. For these 
facts I must look to you for help. I hope you can spare some hours before 
schools open to talk with me about the backgrounds for my new position. 


After the close of the summer term the supervisor went to the super- 
intendent’s office, where she discussed her ideas of what supervision 
of instruction is and does and the philosophy underlying what she 
considered good supervision. But first she had tried to get the super 
' intendent to give his ideas; “tried to,” because the superintendent, who 
was equally wise, tried to get her ideas and therefore told her little. 
Evidently the first problem was to plan a tentative supervisory 
program covering the points in her letter to the superintendent. That 
meant to survey in the brief interim the elementary schools, their 
relation to the entire system, and the community backgrounds; t0 
plan for interviews with available teachers and principals to ascertain 
their opinions and their felt needs, if any; at a later time to study the 
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records of pupil progress more intensively than in the general survey. 
If time permitted before the opening of schools, the problem also 
involved a study of the available texts, instructional supplies, and pro- 
fessional books and periodicals. 

The next and inclusive problem was to demonstrate to teachers 
during the first term the values of a grade supervisor. This would be 
essential in gaining necessary confidence and cooperation as the term 
got under way. Concurrent with that problem and more impelling 
was how to help boys and girls get everything possible out of their 


school experiences, 
AT WORK IN THE OFFICE 


During the two weeks prior to the opening of school the new 
supervisor worked in the offices of the superintendent and of the 
grade principals. She studied such data on the pupils as were available. 
The records were to her inadequate: there were none on social status, 
and none on achievement objectively measured. She finally located 
records of intelligence tests in four grades of three schools, but most 
of the quotients were so high that she questioned their validity. Rec- 
ords showed a large number of demotions as well as nonpromotions 
for each semester. The names of many chronologically overage pu- 
pils of ten to twelve years of age in grades three and four were on file. 
No cumulative data were available to show the percentage of promo- 
tions and failures each semester year by year. 

During a two-year period seventy-three children had been re- 
ferred to a psychological clinic of the state mental hygiene depart- 
ment. The report on most cases was: “Give remedial reading work to 
correct disability. Child should then progress normally through the 
grades.” This report indicated to the supervisor that the trouble in 
most cases should never have begun, and with good observation and 
teaching could have been remedied without reference to the clinic. 

The survey of pupil status was followed by one of teacher status. 
The findings have been briefly summarized in The Setting and hence 
are not here given in further detail. 

Those two surveys, a hasty observation of instructional materials, 
buildings, and equipment, and a visit to the city library was all the 
new supervisor could accomplish. She reported, “School opened with 
Numerous observations and study I wanted to accomplish still not 
achieved,” 
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AT WORK WITH THE FACULTY 


After schools opened and teachers were at work, there came a 
more difficult analysis — existing conditions in relation to the cur- 
riculum. The supervisor, working with a few volunteer teachers, 
found that although the state courses of study were supposed to be 
the guide, less than half the teachers had copies of recent issues of 
these courses. Teachers who had old ones followed them in a formal 
way with little effort to make the curriculum concrete or prac- 
tical. And even less attention was given to having children think for 
themselves and express their own ideas. 

“In health or science teaching,” she said, “nothing whatever was 
being done by way of creating pupils’ desire to apply what they 
learned from texts. The sole source of information was the text- 
book. A child was expected to read from health and science texts 
which bore the number of his grade, regardless of his reading 
ability.” 

In reading classes the same reader was used by all children, It was 
read slowly, with extreme attention to pronunciation but little to 
comprehension. Intermediate as well as primary pupils had but one 
book for each subject. 

The principals and teachers who assisted the supervisor in learn- 
ing the prevailing teaching practices, agreed that method was formal, 
with major attention to memorization, drill, and testing. Geography 
and history, as reading, were limited to the mastery of a textbook. 
Spelling ability was measured solely by achievement on lists of words 
in one text. English dealt with drill exercises in correct usage, com- 
positions on topics suggested by the teacher, and practice in writing 
friendly and business letters which were never sent. Very little was 
done with stories or dramatization. The supervisor soon realized that 
uniformity of procedure and conformity to designated practice held 
the place of major emphasis in all school work. 

Meanwhile, she tried to study the community in such detail as 
time permitted. The investigation included industry, business, eco- 
nomic and other social conditions, and churches. She believed ‘‘com- 
munity influences upon pupils and teachers dare not be ignored in 
planning for preventive and remedial measures with either pupils of 
teachers. ... Community resources and citizen interests must be 
considered in connection with enrichment of the curriculum.” 

With the knowledge gained by these surveys the supervisor 
planned for classroom visitation, group conferences, faculty meetings: 
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and demonstration lessons. Her major purpose was to get teachers 
to volunteer a request for help in the study of pupils’ needs. 

Her first specific discussion at a voluntary conference was on re- 
port cards. This topic centered attention on pupils, not on teaching 
procedures. Some teachers, after discussion with one another, agreed 
that report cards should show more than percentage marks; others 
were not inclined to any change. They agreed finally that perhaps 
comments by teachers and parents should be included, and also state- 
ments describing a pupil’s social relations, not just a mark for “de- 
portment.” 

Various teachers now requested a second faculty meeting for dis- 
cussing report cards. As a result of that meeting and of further casual 
interviews, teachers warmed up to the advisability of ascertaining 
the intelligence quotient of every pupil. Through voluntary reading 
guided by the supervisor, numerous teachers realized they needed 
objective evidence of pupils’ innate ability. Without that knowl- 
edge they could not wisely plan assignments, direct study, devise 
various motivators, give marks, and recommend for grade placement. 
Naturally, not every teacher came to this point of view so readily 
as the above seems to imply. Numerous ones objected and gossiped 
about the “new ideas,” but a strong nucleus became interested and 
cooperated with the suggestions. : 

In order that future meetings-and individual conferences might be 
even more effective, the supervisor studied the records of each teach- 
er’s professional training once more. As described in The Setting, the 
faculty was ingrown. Its members were local residents, graduates of 
the city’s high school and of a training class or near-by normal school. 
They were indifferent to community responsibility, and parents were 
Not made to feel welcome in school except for set programs. 

“An outstanding condition among teachers,” reported the super- 
visor, “was fear of censure, unnatural emotional strain in and out of 
classroom, and uncertainty of the future programs. These condi- 
tions were reflected in the lives of pupils. Teachers not wanting to 
be caught off guard adhered strictly to the textbook, a rigid time 
schedule for each class, and previous ‘rules.’ So did the pupils adhere 
to rules and to the textbook; there was no self-discipline or freedom 
to learn to cooperate with pupils or teacher by one’s own will.” 

These findings suggested bases for the supervisor’s further pro- 


1. These Supervisory devices are fast disappearing in practice. They do, however, 
have distinct values when requested by teachers. This supervisor awaited invita- 
ton; but she set the stage so that teachers would request visits and demonstrations, 
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cedures. She withheld judgment on teachers’ personalities and abilities 
because she felt “it is always possible to reconsider and to correct 
when additional information becomes available to make new inter- 
pretations possible.” However, on the basis of what she felt to be 
sufficient evidence for tentative planning, she formulated the follow- 
ing list of apparent needs. They had constituted the “assumed prob- 
lems” stated in the beginning, but they now were to be resolved to 
a concrete program. The chief items were as follows: 


There needs to be a more adequate, more scientific method of child ac- 


counting; and a more complete, more individualized method of reporting | 


pupil progress to parents. 
A program of standardized testing needs to be undertaken and main- 
tained.” 


Promotion policies need to be more carefully studied and then revised. 
There needs to be provision for more individualized instruction. 


All subject matter needs to be made more meaningful to children — to be 
more concrete, more applicable to individual interests and to group in- 
terests and needs. 


Sources of information should be extended beyond one textbook. 
The entire reading program should be re-evaluated. 
Arithmetic outlines need reworking. 


More concrete and purposeful activity work must be given in the social 
studies field. 


A health-teaching program needs to be worked out with the school nurse. 


There should be closer relations between the work of music teacher, of 
art teacher, and of classroom teacher. 


A program of elementary science needs to be taught concretely. 
The English program needs revision. 
A professional library is essential. 


There needs to be some common purpose for which teachers and parents 
will work for community good. 


There must be re-evaluation of much present practice in classroom con- 
trol and in instructional procedures. 


Most important of all, the program needs to be such that it will help teach- 
ers to become calm, to put aside fear of a supervisor, and to act naturally. 


2. This was unwise for an initial procedure by a new supervisor. It might have placed 
undue emphasis on testing and thus given teachers a wrong concept of the super 
visor’s major rule. But the supervisor had been indoctrinated by a college course to 
the idea of testing as basic in a supervisory program. 
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That list will appear to many readers as too ambitious or im- 
possible. It was impossible of attainment in one year, but it was part 
of her job as she saw it while getting under way. She wished to dis- 
cover needs and to plan to care for them in the future. 

The supervisor, without disclosing the above list to teachers, 
asked for their proposals for additions and improvements. Her request 
was for “suggestions on what you teachers feel should be done dur- 
ing this year and next year to further the welfare of our boys and 
girls.” That one request gave confidence to teachers. It was a new 
experience for them to be asked for their ideas. A list was gradually 
prepared by a group of volunteers. The following were their sug- 
gestions: 


Primary number requirements need reconsideration. 

A common agreement should be reached on the course of study in 
geography. 

There needs to be a study of poems best suited to grade levels. 

A discussion of arm movement in writing is desired. 

There needs to be more uniform marking of primary children by us 
teachers, 

The possibilities of assembly programs for children in each department 
should be considered. 

Study is needed on the individualized versus the group method of teach- 
ing spelling. 

Study of our daily classroom schedule is a first need. 

Unit teaching should be studied. 

Diagnosis of pupil difficulties in various subjects, and suitable remedy, 
need consideration. 

We teachers should understand more fully the work of the grades imme- 
diately below and above our own grade. 


“That, the teachers’ list of felt needs,” said the supervisor later, 
“showed that teachers were thinking for themselves and that my 
work would not be too difficult. By December they increasingly be- 
gan to suggest ideas. A feeling of freedom to suggest, together with 
confidence that their suggestions would receive attention, I believed 
Was a requisite to the success of my program. That spirit gave-me 
confidence.” 
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A TWO-YEAR PLAN IS FORMULATED 


From both her own and the faculty’s list of needs the supervisor 
and a volunteer committee of teachers formulated a two-year plan. 
Consideration was to be given first to immediate needs, then to 
building “a foundation for meeting more remote needs which can 
be achieved only after teachers have modified their philosophy and 
gained more knowledge of modern procedures.” 

To achieve this latter objective the supervisor deemed it im- 
portant so to plan that sudden changes in methods, techniques, and 
discipline would be avoided. Only in cases of pronounced injustice 
to children would radical immediate steps be undertaken. 

It is not practical to narrate further details of the planning for 
that two-year program. Too many details may becloud the major 
principles and procedures of supervision thus far included. Only the 
initial steps—those of part of the first year—and the philosophy 
underlying them and the proposals for the future have been given. 

Readers may wish, however, to know how far the supervisor ad- 
vanced the first year in her ambitious plans. After all, a narration 
on “Supervision Gets Under Way” should cover happenings, suc- 
cesses, and failures of the first year and even of the next year. The 
official report to the superintendent and board of education at the 
end of the year included the following items: 


Classroom visitation, upon invitation, in 90 per cent of rooms 
Demonstration work with 30 per cent of teachers 


Faculty conferences and group meetings covering accepted procedures in 
classrooms 


‘Term examinations materially modified 
Grading and promotions modified 
Reporting to parents materially changed 


Standardized testing program as one procedure, but only one, for eval- 
uation 


Intelligence quotients for all pupils in grades 
New permanent cumulative records 


Health examinations periodically 


t4 The Appraisal: The new supervisor adhered to approved proce- 
dure in her first steps. She prepared herself more adequately by tak- 
ing two courses in supervision pertinent to the position to which she 
was elected. These courses were in addition to previous professional 
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preparation for a supervisor. She wrote to the superintendent, stating 
her desire to come to the schools before opening in order to orient 
herself. She stated her philosophy to the superintendent in terms of 
essentials for the beginning of a job and asked for his time to discuss 
backgrounds which data alone would not give. Unquestionably she 
was sold on the idea of scientific bases for instructional supervision. 
She spent two weeks in the schools, prior to the opening of the term, 
orienting herself to the status of schools, pupils, and teachers. 

The question may arise: “Was she not too ambitious; did she not 
attempt too much for the first year?” Perhaps so, but evidently she 
succeeded to the satisfaction of the superintendent, the principals, and 
most of the teachers, because there were increasing requests for class- 
room visits and conferences. 

Standardized achievement testing programs are questionable as a 
first step and today are given less status even in long-range procedures 
for grading and promotion. They do have a rightful place when 
used only as part of a larger program of diagnostic and remedial 
measures. This supervisor used standardized tests at first only to ascer- 
tain pupils’ ability to read what they were reading, not their potential 
reading ability. By proper use of the tests she hoped within a few 
years to prevent reading difficulties and hence eliminate the remedial 
programs. She believed in preventive measures. 

Unwelcomed classroom visitation and demonstration teaching are 
no longer recommended, at least not for a new supervisor. But in this, 
as in the standardized testing, the supervisor did not do so blindly and 
without specific reason. Only upon invitation did she visit during the 
first months, and only when a teacher asked for demonstration did she 
take over a class. 

The fact that numerous teachers soon requested visits, demon- 
stration, and standardized testing shows that the supervisor was suc- 
ceeding in the one essential requirement of a new supervisory pro- 
gram. That essential requirement was that teachers be led to desire 
the supervisor’s help. 

Another factor, one perhaps not specifically noted by the reader, 
pertained to the administration of the testing program. The super- 
visor, who was qualified, did the work herself because no teacher 
was qualified to administer and score tests. Though the narration does 
Not say so, she did the work with the teacher by her side. She con- 
sidered such an experience to be part of the total program of growth 
of teachers in service. Some months elapsed before a conference and 
a bulletin on standardized testing became part of the program. 
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Over and above all, the new supervisor tried to develop good 
human relations. She visited classrooms only upon request, did not 
negatively criticize procedures, and always made teachers feel she 
wished them to share their opinions with her. They soon realized 
that their opinions would not be filed or tabled but would be made 
part of the program if the faculty supported the proposal. 


Readers Clinic 


Throughout the reading of the narration questions arose in your 
mind. State them to yourself specifically. Try to answer them to 
your satisfaction. Then state your questions to coworkers and get 
their reactions. If you are a member of a class in supervision, ask 
your instructor also. 

Place yourself in the position of the new supervisor and list the 
plans and procedures which you think you would not have in- 
cluded in your first year’s program. Opposite them state reasons 
briefly. 

Compare the teachers’ list of stated needs with the supervisor’s list. 
Make your composite list by eliminating those from both lists that 
you think not “modern”; then eliminate others you think were im- 
practicable for the first year or even two years. State your reasons. 


1. The Setting states the predominant nationality and employment 
of citizens and the fact that there were no cultural advantages for 
others than white-collar workers. Why were those statements 
about community backgrounds included? If the text had been 
written twenty or twenty-five years ago, why might not those 
statements have been included? 

2. The supervisor studied the teachers’ records of pre-service and in- 
service training. Might not the knowledge of the evidently limited 
professional training bias a supervisor and unconsciously result in 
a patronizing attitude? 

3. Show why or why not the individualized approach was a waste of 
time. Should more procedures not have been used that would have 
involved a group or the total faculty? 

4. Why did the supervisor not begin with “called, compulsory fac- 
ulty meetings”? 

5. Was it wise or unwise for teachers to be made conscious of pupils’ 
intelligence quotients? 

6. Is this statement trne or false: personality traits of the supervisol 
were revealed in The Setting. Support your answer. If untrue, 
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where in The Setting do you gain insight into the educational phi- 
losophy governing her supervision? 

7. Can personality traits be gained from The Project? If so, state 
them. What principles or characteristics of modern supervision are 
evident throughout The Project? (Reread Chapter 1.) 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Pustic Epucation is the acknowledged means by which the Found- 
ing Fathers sought to perpetuate the democratic way of life. This 
fact implies that those concepts which are part and parcel of the 
democratic philosophy should become clear-cut aspects of a con- 
scious program of living. Schools must, therefore, assume responsi- 
bility for bringing about universal awareness of the aims and prin- 
ciples characteristic of democratic living, and the ability to express 
these in action appropriate to everyday living. 

Certain detailed concepts involved in this responsibility were pre- 
sented in Chapters 1 and 2. They are restated here as a belief that 
the quality of living in any community can be improved through re- 
spect for individual rights and contributions, through cooperative ac- 
tion or authority derived from the situation, through voluntary per- 
formance of one’s part in promoting the common good by application 
of the results of scientific research and by continuous group and in- 
dividual deliberation, experimentation, and planning. 

Because of psychological factors such as frustration, self-con- 
Sciousness, and inferiority, indirect approaches to the problem of 
vitalized-growth programs for teachers in service seem to be most 
productive. This point of view is supported by long experience of 
the author and by other workers in the field of supervision and 
teacher education. A beginning supervisor in whatever capacity, or 
an experienced one in a new situation, is more likely to succeed if he 
bases his program upon indirect approaches during the first year. 
After that, if he is worthy of his responsibility he will find that the 
teachers will cooperate in the furtherance of direct approaches to in- 
Service education. 

By the term “indirect approaches” is meant supervisory activities 
that do not directly convey to teachers the thought that they are con- 
sidered in need of in-service education. Many teachers — those just 
out of pre-service training and those long in service — need to feel 
competent rather than incompetent. They will accept supervision 
more graciously if it does not direct attention to their needs but rather 
to the needs of pupils and of the community. Under wise leadership 


they become interested in activities that for a while at least divert at- 
tention from their own needs. From participation in the activities cen- 
tering upon pupils and the community, they can be judiciously led to 
realize the possibilities of their own needs. 

Among the many such activities which have been tried are survey- 
ing and using community resources, studying pupils, beautifying 
grounds and buildings, concentrating on commonly approved social 
needs, and developing such facilities as libraries and cafeterias. All 
these activities effect favorable instructional results. It is not the pur- 
pose of this section to exhaust the topic but to' indicate by a number 
of Illustrations how indirect approaches have brought about some of 
the needed direct results. 


CHAPTER 5  BEAUTIFYING GROUNDS 
AND BUILDINGS PROVIDES FIRST-HAND LEARNING 
SITUATIONS 


Tue title of this chapter may appear to some readers irrelevant to in- 
structional supervision or at least not coordinate with other chapters. 
On the other hand, observation and written accounts of the beautify- 
ing of school grounds indicate that supervisors are finding those proj- 
ects a commendable approach to curriculum improvement and one 
through which teachers both broaden and deepen classroom instruc- 
tion. This is especially true in schools where teachers do not respond 
to the usual techniques of supervision. It is all the more true where 
citizens are interested in flower beds and house plants. In such com- 
munities the beautifying of school grounds has proved to be a mo- 
tivator for teacher participation in programs aimed at growth-in- 
service because the results are evident to both teachers and citizens, 
especially in communities where patrons live amidst disreputable 
physical surroundings and have no cultivated plant life in their yards 
and houses. 

Results of garden projects in both types of communities, which 
at first seemed unrelated to curricular problems, show that teachers 
and pupils developed intense interest in soil, plants, and animals — 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology. Interest in these tangibles led to 
improved study of geography, history, nature study, and science, 
to the writing of business letters, and to the reading of books, peri- 
odicals, and horticultural bulletins. Because pupils were led to see the 
relations of cause and effect in the tangible objects around them, they 
came to understand better the relations between cause and effect in 
the intangibles of curriculum content and could better evaluate social, 
economic, and other intangible factors of relationships in society. 

A simple illustration of applying observations of nature may suf- 
fice. Boys and girls in rural areas have seen the results of a heavy 
tain. Muddy rivulets converge into larger ones which in turn con- 
Verge into a still larger one which washes a deep gully through a hill- 
Side field. At the foot of the hill, perhaps in the roadside gutter, the 
water is muddy. When the water has evaporated, a deep layer of 
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fine ooze remains, and children love to puddle in it in their bare feet, 
That is the end of their experience and observation unless they are 
fortunate enough to have parents or teachers who are sufficiently ver- 
satile to use this and other recurrent experiences to educate children. 
Without such direction the children neither explore the various strata 
beneath the ooze nor realize the damage done to the field. They do not 
learn about erosion, deposits, layering, or economic results. But in a 
good school, children will be introduced through nature study to the 
elementary phases of physical geography; they will learn about ero- 
sion and weathering, and older pupils in agriculture courses will in- 
vestigate practical aspects of this subject and some of the economic 
factors that are involved. 

In a modern school an alert and competent supervisor leads teach- 
ers to go beyond the rudiments of nature study, physical geography, 
general science, agriculture, and the social sciences. With competent 
supervision teachers of all grades will use the scientific approach to 
units of instruction and will focus the thoughts of pupils upon causal 
relationships. Pupils, for example, will see that the results of rain- 
storms, while beneficial under certain conditions, may be harmful 
under others and that man has a part to play in the conservation of 
rainfall. 

Gradually throughout the school the problem of conservation of 
natural resources will be developed. Thus the study of society will be 
brought into the study of science; the social studies and the sciences 
will be correlated; and pupils will see at least some relations between 
natural phenomena and social phenomena. They will notice that so- 
cial and economic factors may be assets under one set of conditions 
but liabilities under another set. They will understand that only by 
scientific procedure in coping with the destructive elements in na- 
ture will natural resources remain a heritage. Thus pupils may be led 
to realize that only through qualified leadership devoted to the con- 
servation of the best in society can the science of government pro- 
mote democracy. 

Granting that these statements are tenable, the pupils, teachers, 
and supervisor working together with the tangible objects involved 
in beautifying school grounds, may achieve objectives beyond “lovely 
school grounds.” 

In the first place, improved human relations may result. Unfortu- 
nately, the words “human relations” have become almost common- 
place, but their true sense becomes evident in projects of beautifying 
school grounds. Here both pupils and teachers learn to practice de- 
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sirable human relations. In classroom instruction the problems of 
race, creed, and minority groups are too frequently formal and are 
‘treated in a manner that makes pupils even more conscious of differ- 
ences. Frequently classroom discussion and procedure are precarious 
because many well-meaning teachers do not know how to deal with 
the subject. And the pupils, under such teachers, find themselves in 
extremely undesirable situations. The formal study of human rela- 
tions may result in more harm than good because of the race, na- 
tionality, or creed of the boys, girls, and adults of the community. But 
in the informal, natural way of living together while participating in 
wholesome activities pupils are likely to forget race and creed. They 
become a harmonious whole, and social studies become meaningful. 

A second value of beautification of school grounds should be 
noted; it is a direct approach to the development of aesthetic appre- 
ciation. Teachers may have either consciously or unconsciously 
taught the beauty of literature, music, painting and drawing, and 
other arts; of minerals, flora, and fauna, But such teaching has upon 
the whole been incidental rather than planned and evaluated as an 
objective. 

Pupils may learn in classrooms to appreciate “the beautiful” of 
the prescribed curriculum, and in certain schools they may see beauty 
as they enter and leave the building because some school yards are 
beautified by lawns, shrubbery, and flower beds. Most pupils, how- 
ever, attend school where they see no beauty whatsoever. Even 
where yards are beautiful, few pupils in this country experience a 
personal pride in feeling that they have had a part in the creation of 
that beauty. They have rarely participated in planning or executing 
it, nor are they motivated to an interest in caring for the school yard 
when it is already beautiful. 

Lack of pupil participation is not due to the explanation generally 
given: “In these days you cannot get boys and girls to do anything 
without pay; you can’t even get them to help around the home 
garden.” The first part of that statement is not true. The writer, with 
extended observation, does not know of a case in which pupils did 
Not participate with eagerness when they were led by teachers and 
Supervisors who were popular and were themselves interested. Com- 
petent teachers and supervisors certainly can win the cooperation of 
pupils in working on outdoor projects that involve manual labor. 
Thus the pupils experience the creation of the beautiful, become more 
conscious of it, and desire to maintain it. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 4 


A Village Principal Achieves Goals Through 


an Out-of-doors Project 


Ut The Setting: An old six-room school building on barren grounds 
housed grade and high school pupils. Four of the six teachers had 
taught for many years. They knew the pupils and their homes and 
took a personal interest in them. They took for granted that the boys 
and girls would leave school to go to the factories upon reaching six- 
teen years of age. Few parents looked forward to having their chil- 
dren graduate from high school, and still fewer thought of an ad- 
vanced high school, a preparatory school, or college. 

The two teachers of the three-year high school taught their 
courses on equal professional standing, as did also the grade teachers. 
There was no supervision, but the older of the high school teachers 
was considered the administrative principal and received a slight ad- 
ditional salary. 

One fall two new members of the school board took office, and 
two new teachers were added to the staff. One of these teachers was 
to be called the “supervising principal.” Various changes were to be 
started because certain ideas of the two new board members, an- 
nounced during their candidacy for office, had taken root with the 
entire board. 


Y4 The Problem: The new principal was told when hired that he was 
to do something to keep the boys and girls in school until they gradu- 
"ated. Said the president, “If the courses were more interesting, pupils 
might like school.” Those words were inspired by one of the new 
board members, a young doctor who had become established in the 
community and who was conversant with modern school curricula 
and practices. 

The principal had had five years’ experience as a teacher in rural 
areas and therefore knew human nature sufficiently to realize that 
he could not attempt at once to supervise the four elderly and well- 
established teachers. Besides, he knew little textbook psychology t° 
guide him in any attempts at improving the curriculum and the 
teaching and learning experiences of teachers and pupils. He did, 
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however, know that probably there was a lack of appropriate teach- 
ing technique and that the program was probably not suited to boys 
and girls of a factory village where the sole purpose of life seemed to 
be to make money. 


Yt The Project: With these thoughts in mind he talked informally 
with the teachers, parents, and older pupils during the two weeks 
prior to the opening of school. He studied the few records available 
and the texts and other meager instructional materials. He did not 
condemn anything nor even suggest there was need for changes. He 
learned by the end of the first few weeks that teaching was from the 
textbook only. Supplementary books, except for readers in the lower 
grades, were nonexistent. Nature study and general science in the 
grades, and physical geography, zoology, and botany in the high 
school were entirely memory work. Though pupils did not dislike 
the teachers, they did dislike the studies of the high school curriculum. 

To promote a new interest, the principal decided to beautify the 
grounds. He did not at once tell teachers or pupils of his idea but 
tried to get them to propose it. To the teachers he suggested one day 
at noon, “Have you ever thought of the possibilities for making this 
old educational landmark one of the attractions of the village?” Im- 
agine their surprised looks. This old building and this barren yard! 
But his earnest enthusiasm was contagious. 

Teachers talked with pupils in such a way that proposals would 
come from the pupils. “Let the boys and girls get the idea that they 
proposed the plan,” said the principal. That was the philosophy of 
supervision he had developed from his limited reading and a few 
graduate courses in education. Throughout the project that was to 
be the guiding rule: “Put the ideas into the minds of teachers and 
pupils and let the ideas come into action as their own.” 


Scarrerep illustrations must suffice to give the picture of how pupils 
and teachers translated actual experiences into classroom activities 
and how pupils came to like school life. / 

From the first grade through the high school the drawing lessons 
— art periods — were devoted to drawing or painting pictures of “how 
our schoolyard will look when we have set out trees and plants.” Any 
person conversant with children’s original drawings can imagine the 
crude ideas of the little children and the more studied products of 
the older students. The original drawings in turn created an interest 
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in looking up pictures in the few magazines that pupils and teachers 
brought to school. After many discussions about trees, shrubs, and 
flower beds, some pupils made new drawings. These and the former 
sketches were numbered and placed on display in the halls so that 
students might vote on the best four. Those that were chosen became 
the basis for the principal’s first formal talk to the school regarding the 
project. One drawing was finally chosen for use. 

Now the principal proposed to the mathematics teacher that the 
older pupils measure the yard and plot the trees and shrubbery to 
scale. This proposal naturally called for serious discussion concerning 
the number and the locations and what was meant by drawing to 
scale. In this discussion the teachers were encouraged to participate. 
After some days there was general agreement, and with the assistance 
of a teacher a scale drawing was made. It was checked by the teacher 
and then copied in india ink. From it, blueprints were made by the 
principal. That was a new and exciting process for pupils to watch 
and later help to do. Six copies were at first made, and to each was 
attached a written statement of the idea. Certain students took these 
to members of the board. Conversation with the board members gave 
the pupils purposeful oral English experience. Encouraged by these 
contacts and with the word to go ahead, they proceeded, as one said, 
“to get down to real work.” Another said, “Now we dare make no 
mistake. Our plans must be right.” Whether or not the plans would 
have been acceptable to a landscape architect is beside the point. 
They were satisfactory in the opinion of the pupils themselves. The 
board had approved the plans, and the blueprints were exhibited in 
store windows and in the post office. 

The next step was to decide upon kinds of trees and shrubs and 
where to plant each. Oral English classes discussed the native trees 
and shrubs. Pupils brought such pictures as they could find in nur- 
serymen’s catalogs. They plotted the varieties on the scale drawings: 

More significant to the pupils than any step thus far mentioned 
was a visit from a representative of the state college of forestry and 
the county agriculture agent. Previously, by suggestion of the prin- 
cipal, students had selected a representative to write to the state and 
county departments telling them of the local plans. The state college 
representative was so much intrigued by the project that he personally 
went 120 miles to the school instead of writing. The questions asked 
of him by letter had been: “What kind of evergreens and what kind 
of deciduous trees will grow in the red-shale shallow soil? Should 
both types of trees be planted in the same yard? What shrubbery will 
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grow in the shale? What on the north side of the building? Where 
can we buy the stock at reasonable prices?” 

Both the forestry professor and the county agent had wondered 
why the faculty and board did not tell the children that what grew 
in the yards and along the streets of the village were naturally appro- 
priate. But when they arrived, they learned the reason. The school- 
house had been built on a barren knoll with no depth of soil, where 
no one had wanted to build a home in the early days and where the 
villagers were certain that no trees could ever grow. 

For the first time in that community, people learned how to make 
trees grow in areas of rocky red shale! The holes were to be prepared 
by light blasts of dynamite. Boys made light log-rafts from a neigh- 
boring woodpile to be put over the areas in which the blasts would be 
placed. Two farmers came on a Saturday and blasted the holes. Con- 
trary to predictions, no debris flew around, and windows were not 
broken. The next week pupils did the heavy work of digging out 
the holes. They then dumped in earth shoveled from gutters, and two 
truckloads of topsoil and stable manure donated by farmers. Peren- 
nial flower beds and holes for shrubbery and for ivy by the walls were 
prepared in a similar way the following Saturday and the days of the 
next week before and after school hours. It is hard to believe, but boys 
with help from men after factory hours dug up the hard shale of the 
entire front yard and unloaded topsoil and stable manure onto dts 

When Columbus Day came, the pupils, teachers, and some parents 
had a half holiday together planting. A nurseryman in the county 
realized it might be profitable to him, and at the same time be a kind- 
ness, to donate some trees and shrubbery. Parents and other citizens 
either donated shrubbery and ivy vines from their yards or solicited 
them from friends. Beside each tree and shrub was planted an old 
Water spout or other pipe, and water was poured down these during 
dry seasons for two years. Boys and girls arranged before the close of 
the school year to take turns in, watering and mowing the lawn dur- 
ing the summer. 

The following spring new projects developed. The principal had 
not forgotten his major purpose. Now on occasion the geometry 
teacher held classes out of doors. The driveway from the street to 
the rear at one side of the yard and a garden walk from the street 
to the rear at the other side of the yard were determined by applied 
geometry. On the rear yard a tennis court and an outdoor basketball 
Court were lined as the driveway and walk had been. — 

Meanwhile, indoors during the winter the interest in nature-study 
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classes had been enlivened by specimens of minerals, vegetable life, 
mice in cages, and cocoons and chrysalises. Poems of nature, espe- 
cially ones about trees and flowers, became popular. Bryant’s “Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree” and Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” were favorites. 
Nature songs were found, studied, and sung. Seed and nursery cata- 
logs were sent for, and thus business letters for a purpose were writ- 
ten. Wall charts were made of cut-out prints or of pictures of annual 
flowers, perennials, and vegetables. These motivated not only art 
(arrangement of flowers on mounting board) but reading, spelling, 
and writing. 

Geography in all grades took on new meaning because of pupils’ 
interest in plant life in the various zones and areas of the world. 
Forestry, the raising of tobacco, cotton, and flax, and local agriculture 
and trucking were studied. Nonlocal occupations were spotted on 
crudely drawn outline maps as “picture maps.” 

In the high school a projector, donated by a lodge some years be- 
fore but never used, was got out for use with slides borrowed from 
a museum. These showed private and public gardens, parks, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. They in turn created a desire for other slides, 
and eventually some series of tours around the world were secured. 

There is much more to the narration given above so fragmen- 
tarily. Every teacher knows from reading magazine accounts, if not 
from experience, what is done along similar lines in many schools. 
But every paragraph above has singled out some phase or item that 
had, in the opinion of the faculty, educative value for the students 
and, in most cases, for teachers. The details of the narration should 
not be passed over lightly; for details, not merely the high spots, 
make supervisory programs function. 


Æ The Appraisal: Every tree took root. Practically all the shrub- 
bery grew; forsythia, weigela, lilac, and syringa flourished. Irises and 
chrysanthemums dominated the perennial beds. Coleuses, geraniums, , 
petunias, and saxifrages furnished the annual beds with luxuriant 
growth because the subsoil had been blasted loose and rich humus had 
been added. Ivy began to trail up the walls to the second-story win- 
dows by the end of the fourth year. 

But beautifying the grounds was not the charge given the prin- 
cipal by the board. His duty was to make the lessons so interesting 
that the boys and girls would like school and would want to stay 
longer. The records show that the following results were accom- 


plished: 
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Parents took a new concern in the school. Their changed general attitude 
helped teachers and pupils to believe more in its worth. 


“Teachers assuredly enriched their curricula, teaching methods were 
changed, and deportment became ideal.” [From county superintendent’s 
statements after two years.] One major purpose of supervision was ac- 
complished: teachers voluntarily purchased some up-to-date books; brief 
weekly faculty conferences were held after school or at lunch time; and 
one of the older teachers went to summer school —the first time any 
teacher in that school had done so. 


Pupils and their older companions who were now in the village factories 
frequently strolled out to the school in the evening and on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays. There they puttered or really worked pulling weeds 
or using scuffle hoes. 


Tardiness and unexcused absences were materially reduced. j 


Class marks went up, though whether or not teachers marked more leni- 
ently is not known. 


Three boys and two girls who legally might have left school at the the end 
of the first year of the project did not do so, and in the second year they 
all remained to be graduated. Only two students left at the end of the 
second year. The reason given by board members for the remarkable 
change was not that pupils liked school a great deal better but that parents 
had changed their own attitudes and had allowed their children to remain. 


Apparently the principal’s inexperience as a supervisor was not a 
handicap, and the limited extent of his reading and study was really 
an asset. Unconsciously, as he said some years later, he had followed 
various principles of sound supervision. He had first of all led teach- 
ers to lead pupils to propose, plan, and execute. He had guided the 
teachers without their realizing it; hence he avoided their opposition 
to change. When occasion arose, he led the discussion and, without 
any patronizing air, made proposals based upon knowledge which he 
had but which others lacked. He had not visited classrooms or called 
meetings before teachers wished for them. It is true he made many 
brief visits to classrooms to talk about the yard project, to help find 
Pictures, stories, poems, or to suggest art ideas; but the teachers did 
not consider such visits supervisory. He held numerous informal 
Meetings, but each one was purposeful and direct in application. 

His program was creative and cooperative. It was scientific to 
the degree that the state and county authorities taught teachers and 
pupils that there is a scientific basis for the selection and planting of 
trees. Teachers and pupils discovered that there are facts to be learned, 
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that there are right ways and wrong ways; and they were continually 
evaluating their progress without using that or any other technical 
term. 

As in so many other cases, the young supervisor did such a note- 
worthy job that more prosperous school districts wanted his services, 
After four years he departed for a really big job, but he left behind 
a community and a school that were one in spirit and in understanding 
in matters pertaining to education. He left not only living trees and 
plants as tangible results of good supervision, but five teachers who 
were growing younger instead of older, and boys and girls whose 
curriculum was not drudgery. À 

This is not a new story in the annals of schools during the last few 
decades. It has been repeated in numerous places. The best schools 
make such activities part of a long-range program, well thought out 
in advance. In this project the supervising principal had made no 
long-term plans. He had not heard the phrase, much less been guided 
by his county superintendent in term-planning. 

In all cases of beautifying grounds and buildings, so far as the 
author knows, this statement holds true: beautifying school grounds 
and buildings improves the learning experiences of pupils and teach- 
ers. The indirect approach to faculty meetings, visits, reading and 
study circles, and other supervisory devices is generally more success- 
ful than the direct approach in which teachers at once realize that 
the supervisor is trying to re-educate them. 


Readers Clinic $ 


Draw up a summary statement of what you consider reasons why 
boys and girls throughout the country leave school before completing 
high school. 

After preparing the summaries compose a paragraph on each, stat- 
ing what you believe could be done in most schools to overcome the 
trouble. 

The paragraph immediately before The Project states that the 
principal thought the program was probably not suited to boys and 
girls of a factory village where the sole purpose was to make money: 
The reason for his belief is given in the last sentence. Reread it and try 
to locate articles that may aid you in your thinking. 

repare a list of references in texts and periodicals “i1at would aid 
a supervisor in his placing before a faculty a reading .ist of ways and 
means for correlating various subjects of the curriculum with some 
concrete project such as the one in this Illustration. 
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1. Did the principal use the inductive or the deductive approach to 
the study of nature and science? From the evidence, prove your 
answer. 

2. Wherein did the principal do wisely or unwisely in setting the 

stage so that pupils believed they developed ideas and plans? 

. What principles of supervision are illustrated by that procedure? 

. Was the time consumed in teaching construction problems in ge- 

ometry on the grounds in connection with the project, wisely 
spent? Why? Why not? 

5. Why might it have been better to have a landscape architect decide 
upon plans, including the types of trees and shrubbery than to let 
pupils decide? Why was this principal wise or unwise in the way 
he developed the planning? 


A vw 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 5 


A County Supervisor Accepts a Bad Situation and 
It Is Transformed by Beautifying the Grounds and Buildings 


‘A The Setting: The physical setting was a one-room schoolhouse 
sixty-eight years old nestled in a hollow with its back close to a mud 
Toad, steep declivities on both sides, and on the front a field thirty 
feet distant. There was no playground except the steep banks and 
the road. Pupils arriving at the school climbed up a bank eight to ten 
feet high from the road to the rear of the school, walked around it, 
and came to the porch. During rainy weather the water and mud 
from the hillsides were deposited in the narrow front yard and on the 
porch. 

The outer walls of the limestone building were sturdy; but the 
window frames, sash, and shutters were in bad shape, and the porch 
was worse. Inside, the general appearance was disreputable. White- 
washed walls were peeled, the board ceiling was warped, and the 
painted blackboard cracked and scaling. The potbellied stove was 
the chief ornament, for it was new and shiny. 

The two outhouses and the woodshed very near to the building 
were an eyesore. Around them water and mud were deposited during 
rainstorms. 

Because of the age and appearance of the building and the lack 
of any playground, several parents served notice on the school trustees 
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of the township that they would no longer send their children to the 
school; but nothing was actually done during that year. At the end 
of the year they openly announced that some morning the school 
would be no more — they would “blast the old thing to h—!” 


Yt The Problem: The county superintendent, unable to see any fi- 
nancial possibility of purchasing a new site and building a new school, 
decided upon another piece of strategy. He would promise the com- 
munity “one of the finest young men as teacher you could ever want, 
a he-man who likes the country, is the son of a country preacher, and 
wants to teach in the country.” To this statement the superintendent 
added that he would do his best with the school trustees to plan for 
a new building by the end of two years. 

He secured the teacher. But the problem was to find out what he 
and the teacher might do to keep parents and pupils fairly satisfied for 
two or three years. 

Educational periodicals then current occasionally discussed im- 
provement of the appearance and facilities of rural schools. The 
teacher, beginning his first year’s experience at the age of eighteen, 
seemed more conversant with these ideas than was the superintendent. 
During a visit prior to the opening of schools, they planned together 
how to improve the grounds and building, build a better community 
spirit, and use the improvement activities as motivators of the pre- 
scribed curriculum. 

The superintendent, however, had a teacher’s professional prob- 
lem in mind — a supervisory problem. He wanted to demonstrate first 
to himself and then to teachers of the township the validity of his 
theory that a county superintendent should and could materially im- 
prove pupil learning in remote schools by improving the professional 
morale and equipment of the isolated teachers. He believed that the 
indirect approach is both more immediate and more far-reaching than 
the usually accepted methods of rural supervision through visitation 
and meetings. . 


4 The Project: From here on, this Illustration will deal largely with 
the teacher, pupils, and parents. The superintendent did his part by 
his first moves, namely, by securing a teacher he believed would help 
the community and by holding a few conferences with him early 
in the year. After that the supervision was to be by telephone calls, 
sending printed materials including several books, and a few visits 
later in the year, 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE TEACHER, PUPILS, AND PARENTS 

During the first weeks of early September the teacher and the 
boys, old and young, worked on the grounds with picks, shov- 
els, wheelbarrows, and horses and plow. The workers came early, 
spent forenoon and afternoon recess, noon periods, and sometimes 
after school on the work, which was really play. Girls used hoes 
and rakes. Little tots got in the way in their eagerness to help 
work. 

The two sloping hillsides were cut back into terraces. The lowest 
terraces were far enough back from the building to provide a flat 
surfaced yard 50 by 50 feet. Drainage was cared for so that water 
ran off to the gutter of the road. From the road up to the new yard 
a sloping driveway was cut through the bank and extended to the 
front of the porch and on around to the other side and down through 
another cut to the road. The driveway was surfaced with gravel pro- 
vided by a parent. 

A flagpole was reared with the help of the men who had threat- 
ened to blast the building. Flower beds were made around the build- 
ing except at the front of the porch. English ivy was planted against 
the walls. On the lower terraces perennial shrubs, given by parents, 
were planted; on the upper terraces, wild maples and spruces. The 
outhouses and woodshed were moved farther from the schoolhouse, 
and gravel walks were laid. Around the three buildings, poles were 
erected and chicken-wire screening, donated by farmers, was attached. 
Honeysuckle or woodbine was planted to trail on it and provide fur- 
ther screening and beauty. 

The teacher and the boys painted the woodwork outside and in- 
side with paint provided by teachers and pupils. The blackboard 
was reblackened, and the walls whitewashed with pale, buff-tinted 
lime. 

Late in October the rural citizens — parents and others — assem- 
bled on a Saturday afternoon. They set up a temporary long table, 
spread white cloths, and had a feast — a typical old-fashioned picnic 
dinner. Everybody joined the pupils in singing; little tots recited 
short poems about nature; the teacher “talked”; and the county super- 
intendent gave his words of commendation. The old dilapidated 
school had been literally transformed outside and inside. Not a parent 
was heard to say a word about abandoning it. 

This story narrates briefly one phase of the project. The super- 
intendent’s theory of supervision had worked thus far. The teacher 
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had gone ahead enthusiastically in the beautification project, and the 
parents were apparently proud of the school. 


CHANGES OTHER THAN BEAUTIFYING THE GROUNDS AND BUILDING 


The tangibles thus far related were but outward manifestations or 
activities evident to the eye. But there were more significant changes. 
The older pupils had for several years heard so much bitter criticism 
by parents that they had disliked going to school. Now their attitude 
changed. 

Several boys and girls as old as the teacher assumed responsibilities 
in and out of school hours with the little children. They assisted them 
in their physical needs to and from school and in school. They helped 
them with their lessons. These older pupils had not gone to high 
school some eight miles distant but had repeated eighth-grade work 
and “went to school” (as one of the oldest boys said a few years later) 
“to bedevil the new teacher each year and have fun with the older 
girls.” They now took a keen interest in what was going on inside 
and outside the schoolhouse during the fall and on through the winter. 
They volunteered to serve as janitors, opening the building, caring 
for the fires, and in keeping the room, grounds, and outhouses clean. 

That is what the superintendent had been aiming at — “a rural 
school going on to a progressive education program in a retarded and 
discontented community.” Said he: “I wanted to demonstrate that no 
community is so remote and so backward that it will not rally to 4 
teacher with vision, common sense, a love for children and parents, 
and a desire to grow himself.” 

What happened to the prescribed curriculum during the year? 
The following notes will give a hint: 


Reading for the middle and upper grades still included the “readers” % 
texts, but reading was also from a farm journal, bulletins from the staté 
agriculture experiment station, home economics bulletins from the United 
States Department of Education, and two popular and relatively inex 
pensive magazines devoted to houses and gardens. The teacher out of his 
meager salary supplied a few nature readers — the first in the township. 


Arithmetic from the “number class” on to the eighth grade included 
number work and arithmetic dealing with measurement of the grounds, 
tree spacing, shrubbery, vines along the walls, square feet of wall spacê w 
be colored, costs of materials purchased, and cost of materials had they 
been purchased instead of donated. Arithmetic proceeded to include the 
use of “denominate numbers” in farm-life situations supplementing the 
questions in the text. 
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Previously, nature study when taught at all had been from a pamphlet pro- 
vided by the superintendent. Now the out-of-doors and indoors (soil and 
stones, vegetation, and animal life) were bases for observation and ques- 
tions. The pamphlet and nature readers were sources of information sup- 
plementing observations, not the sole source. The teacher, being inter- 
ested in elementary botany, added his contributions of knowledge and 
prepared the older pupils for the coming of spring and the collection and 
mounting of botanical specimens. 

Spelling included not only words from the text and lists that the teacher 
had learned of in his training concerning the psychology of spelling, but 
words of immediate interest to the pupils because of their new activities. 
Drawing and singing were correlated with nature study. 

Most productive, in the estimation of the superintendent, was the health 
work. The physiology books were not discarded but were augmented 
by discussions of cause and effect as seen in nature outside the school and 
in the plant life within the building — flowers, Tradescantia, ferns, and 
dormant wild spring-flowers brought in late in the fall. 

Geography, especially physical geography, was clearly demonstrated on 
the playground by the alluvial fans, the miniature deltas, terminal and 
lateral moraines, erosion of the adjacent plowed field, and miniature hills 
and valleys. 

During the later fall and on through the year, the school was open twice 
a month for an old-fashioned singing school, an old-fashioned spelling 
bee, and Red Cross work (projects by pupils aided by mothers under the 
Junior Red Cross). 


These are but illustrations of how the supervisory procedures of 
the superintendent, through the teacher, were transferred to super- 
visory activities of the teacher working with boys and girls and 
parents. 


t4 The Appraisal: The effect upon parents and hence upon the homes 
of the boys and girls was as noteworthy as the effect upon the pupils 
when they were in school. The yards of the farmhouses were ma- 
terially improved. The country doctor said, “Bouquets of flowers 
formerly were bunches jammed into a vase or a jar. Now as one drives 
along the roadside he sees ‘flower arrangements’ in the windows in- 
stead. The kids learned that in school.” 

When spring had come and gone, the plantings of the preceding 
autumn transformed the schoolyard into the most attractive place in 
the community. But care was needed during the summer months. 
Annuals, planted before school closed, were kept in cultivation by 
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boys and girls of the near-by homes. When fall came, daffodils and 
more shrubbery were planted, and hardy chrysanthemums from 
homes were brought and planted in clumps to bloom on into later 
fall. 

During the second year the local citizens had among themselves 
raised money to purchase an acre of the adjoining field, believing that 
the looked-for new building would be placed there. This field was 
graded and otherwise prepared as the playground, and the small yard 
originally graded was sodded. 

A new schoolhouse was not built. But six years after the initial 
activities of the project the old walls were covered with ivy, the out- 
houses were hidden in a bower of honeysuckle, the trees were well 
developed, and the flower beds were still maintained by boys and 
girls, 

The teacher had gone at the close of the second year, but the new 
teachers and the pupils had maintained the beautified grounds and 
building. The older pupils are now transported to the nearest high 
school, but the lower-grade pupils maintain pride in the “old but 
pretty school.” 

This simple illustration — duplicated many times throughout the 
United States — is evidence of what one type of supervision can do. 
It can function under most adverse initial conditions. The success of 
this supervisor was due to the fulfilling of basic commands in the phi- 
losophy of supervision: study the community and do not despair over 
trying circumstances; think into and through a situation with a calm 
and open mind; take a school situation as you find it and work from 
within out. Had the superintendent said, “Oh, what’s the use?” the 
community would not have secured a new school nor would the boys 
and girls have profited by a progressive curriculum. 

Yes, the teacher was the immediate local factor in the success. But 
the superintendent had chosen the right teacher, proposed him to the 
school board, talked frankly with the citizens, and guided the young 
man in a new program while he himself kept in the background. 


Readers Clinic 


If you have lived in rural areas, recall the schools. Daydream about 
ways in which you might have transformed those schools had you 
been a paca a superintendent. That daydreaming will be n° 
waste of time. If you think it is a wast i i at 
Neuhof (New Garden), ste of time, read Pestalozzi 4 


Read a biogr aphy of Edward Bok and realize vividly how ideals — 
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dreams of beautification of barren areas — become ideas and then real- 
ities. Then visualize yourself at the Bok Tower and its surroundings 
in Florida. Why the memorial to Bok? 

Recall places where you have been that were made beautiful be- 
cause someone said, “It can be done.” Discuss both the possibility and 
the impracticability of the school’s taking responsibility for beautify- 
ing rural homes, poor though the occupants may be. 


1. In what ways may a rural school be given an enriched curriculum 
without bringing upon the supervisor and teacher adverse criticism 
for inaugurating newfangled ideas and fads and frills? 

2. Why do you believe the superintendent did not start the young 
teacher on a program of standardized tests? Why not on a pro- 
gram of unit teaching? 

3. In what ways did the teacher employ a procedure comparable in 
its results with one of unit teaching? Wherein did it differ? 

4. In what way if at all, did this become a community school? What 
might have been done to make it so? If the term “community 
school” is not known to you, look it up in a dictionary of educa- 
tional terminology. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 6 


A City Principal with Pupils and Teachers Beautifies 
the Grounds and the Community 


The Setting: In a city of fifty-three school buildings only eleven 
had lawns that could be considered landscaped. One had a front 
yard which originally was in lawn and shrubbery but which had 
been run over by the children. The terrace to the pavement had be- 
Come a sliding place. The shrubbery originally planted around the 
building was neglected and trampled. Within a few doors of the school 
Was a vacant corner lot, dangerous because of its clutter of broken 
glass and tin cans. Houses and yards adjoining the lot and across the 
street were in disreputable condition. 

A principal new to the school arrived. He had been reared in the 
Country. Upon moving to the city he carried with him what he had 
learned about soils and plants and transformed his own home yard 
into an attraction for the neighborhood. 
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Y The Problem: The unsightly schoolyard did not discourage the 
principal. He said to several teachers, “More important than fine, 
well-kept lawns are well-cared-for lives of boys and girls. But a good 
start toward improving their lives will be the experience of working 
together on this yard and that corner lot. Let us arouse the interest of 
the boys and girls in beautifying the schoolyard and transforming 
that abominable corner lot into something attractive. Better home 
grounds will result. Unless we improve their surroundings, we can 
do little to beautify the lives of the youngsters.” That statement ex- 
pressed his philosophy and practice as he faced what he believed was 
one of his first challenges in his new position. But he did not then 
realize the “cussedness” of some of the teachers who scoffed at his 


philosophy. 


M The Project: This supervising principal did not begin by finding 
fault with anything, though he found in his new job much to be de- 
sired. Many of the teachers were firmly set in their ways and wished 
nothing new. 
ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE BUILDING 
He began by himself bringing the “beautiful in nature” into the 
school. At his own expense he installed a large aquarium at the end of 
the first-floor corridor, in a location where there was no congestion of 
hazard. Through casual visits to rooms during nature-study periods, 
he spoke admiringly of the few.plants in the windows of three rooms. 
Soon Pupils and a few teachers wanted to contribute to the large 
aquarium in the hall. “Anyone conversant with school children knows 
the interest aroused,” said the principal, “and how the aquarium pro- 
cured its contributions.” Meanwhile the suite of offices was trans- 
formed by flowering plants at the windows, Tradescantia and ivy on 
bookcases and desks, a large fern in the reception room, and a palm 
in the principal’s inner office, 

On the flat roof of the school building (easily accessible by safe 
sagan surrounded by a parapet) the principal established an 
apiary. He said, “I left two hives in my rear yard for the children of 
my neighborhood; but the others I took to school. I knew that many 
Simatic learn at first hand something about the busy bee. 
=o aa ean ve ee 
Raab o ‘Arough observation and study of those bees, 

8 ys and girls and certain teachers will develop interests 1 


many phases of nature stud 2 : 
; y and economics th later 
in our program.” at will be valuable 
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The principal engaged pupils and the receptive teachers in conver- 
sations about plants, aquariums, bees, bugs, beetles, birds, cocoons, 
and chrysalises. Some of the teachers gradually enriched the courses 
in nature study, general science, and history. The pupils learned about 
historic gardens of New England, the South, and the early California 
missions. In one class the Hanging Gardens of Babylon were intro- 
duced; in others, the historical development of American and Euro- 
pean parks; in still others, the lotus and iris banks of the Nile. 

When spring came, the indoor objects of nature and related his- 
torical materials that had now become a part of children’s lives proved 
to be good beginnings for outdoor projects. The principal, after con- 
siderable reluctance on the part of the buildings and grounds depart- 
ment, secured approval for the pupils to work upon the front yard. 
Rakes, shovels, grubbing hoes, and wheelbarrows — not very many, 
for the neighborhood had few of them — were brought to school. 
Though there were few implements, there were many volunteers. Be- 
fore school, at noontime, and after school, the principal and three 
women teachers at first directed the work. They closely observed 
the boys and girls to ascertain potential leaders. Meanwhile certain 
other teachers made deprecating remarks, even to pupils. 

After two days the principal invited the boys and girls who were 
interested in the project to come to the assembly hall at the close of 
school. He there told them that the teachers and he would have other, 
but not more important, duties. Therefore he wished that the pupils 
would assume responsibility for the work on the yard. He cautiously 
suggested to the assembly, as leaders, those pupils who had been ob- 
served to be potential leaders. An informal election settled the matter. 
The principal told the elected pupils, in the presence of the assembly, 
that he and several teachers would meet them to plan what was to be 
done and how to proceed further. 


ACTIVITIES ON SCHOOLYARD AND CORNER LOT 


The activities pursued by pupils during the next three weeks in- 
cluded the following: 


The front yard was dug, raked, and fertilized. 
The terrace was regraded, seeded, and covered with burlap pegged down. 


Boys and girls, though most of them were very poor, brought pennies to 
Bid.to a contribution by some of the teachers and the principal for seed. 
The shrubbery was pruned under supervision of the principal, and the 
shrubbery beds were edged. 
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The two walks to the front entrances were flanked by new beds for an- 
nuals. In them, pupils planted petunias, zinnias, and marigolds grown 
earlier indoors. by nature-study classes. There had been various disap- 
pointments due to damping off, but eventually success resulted from re- 
peated plantings sprinkled with sulphur powder. Cause and effect had 
been demonstrated. 


When the schoolyard was completed, the boys and the principal 
went to the vacant’ corner lots. They had previously obtained the 
owner’s assurance that at least three years would elapse before erec- 
tion of a building. 

“By now, because of the work on the school grounds, the neigh- 
borhood was cooperating beyond my highest hopes,” said the prin- 
cipal. Fathers, after working hours and on two Saturday afternoons, 
gathered to help with the heavy pick-and-shovel work on the hard- 
packed rubble of plaster and brick that remained after the boys and 
girls had raked the surface. Accumulated rubbish was placed in piles 
on the curb for removal by the city’s street-cleaners. 

Fathers, boys and girls, a few teachers, and the principal planned 
together on the third Saturday afternoon how the area would be laid 
out. (The principal had his plan but led others to propose it.) Since 
they knew that a cut-across path would inevitably be trampled out, 
they planned for a gravel walk diagonally across the lot. To balance 
it and develop a design, another diagonal walk was laid from the 
front corner to the rear corner. At the center, the point of intersec- 
tion, a circular walk was laid out around a ten-foot bed for shrub- 
bery and flowers. In the rear corner, so the path would have a pur- 
pose, they built a banked rockery and bird bath. The diagonal walks 
were bordered with annuals and iris. Citizens living beyond this less 
favored area gave more plants, iris, and shrubbery than could be 
used, Excess bulbs of tulips and jonquils were donated for fall 
planting. ; 

a S tines by sehen 
Reidy eas ions gradually came to see it. The 

j n xceptiona landscaping and gardening, but the far- 
seeing realized this was more than a transformed vacant lot. It was 4 
school and community activity in which fathers and boys and girls 


worked together on a project of common interest. 

During evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays, pupils took turns being 
at the “school garden,” as they called the lot, to act as guides and t0 
tell the story to visitors. Pupils took pride a namin et shrubs and 
plants, though most visitors knew them, for the A of flowers 
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and shrubs were the more common ones. But that mattered not; vis- 
itors were glad to witness the pupils’ interest, especially in this under- 
privileged community. 

CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT 

During the school year, before vacation, the work in numerous 
classrooms had developed under the principal’s supervision to the 
point where curriculum study by those teachers was a natural out- 
growth of the project. They worked out interrelations of geography, 
history, and art in terms of educational objectives. Pupils in turn were 
introduced to many new interests in history. Among these were the 
gardens of ancient times, such as the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
the lotus and iris gardens of the Nile, old English gardens, and the 
mission gardens of the early Southwest. The pupils who were fortu- 
nate to be with the cooperating teachers learned about the agricul- 
ture, forestry, and grazing lands not only of the United States but of 
the world. 

Forest conservation, dust bowls, national parks, forests, ranges, 
great dams, reclamation service, the Department of the Interior, and 
the Department of Agriculture were studied. Collections of pictures 
were made. Lantern slides and films were rented or borrowed. 
Trips were taken to city parks and private gardens. The garden clubs 
of the city gladly assisted in transporting pupils and the cooperating 
teachers and donated plants and shrubs. A greenhouse was developed 
for cuttings and seedlings. ; f 
__ As the principal said, “All those activities and the new applications 
In. classroom study are current practice in good schools. But in my 
school few teachers had before done anything more than teach what 
was in textbooks.” He never referred to the noncooperating teachers 
who, being on tenure, disregarded his leadership. 


4 The Appraisal: For three years the schoolyard and the corner 
garden showed the good results of the project. Children and adults 
respected the school terrace and the lawn. The cross-walk of the 
garden was used — no new paths were cut by thoughtless feet. Some 
flowers were “stolen by kids of other schools who are jealous,” com- 
Plained the local boys. Rubbish deposits? None whatever. Crude 
benches had been made by a few fathers and placed along the inner 
boundaries of the lot. The garden had become a small community 
park. 

More significant, one by one the dilapidated fences in the neigh- 
borhood were removed or were repaired. The spaces from curb to 
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sidewalk and the small yards of numerous homes were dug up and 
seeded. By the steps of the houses, shrubbery and flower beds were 
planted, generally with donations from citizens of more favored areas. 
Morning glories trailed up the porches or doorways. “The principal, 
numerous teachers, and all the boys and girls were happy because of 
the community’s response to the school project,” said an elderly 
teacher, “but I regret some of our teachers never experienced the 
thrill of seeing the children’s pride in their own work.” 

Children with few exceptions within the school building and on 
the playgrounds no longer were found in rival cliques. “Not like 
magic but gradually, lines or barriers disappeared; racial nicknames 
were not heard as frequently as before,” said one of the teachers. An- 
other said, “The working together by boys and girls on the garden, 
especially with so many fathers joining in, seemed to eliminate racial 
tensions in school.” 

Curriculum study by various teachers increased because of the 
marked new interest taken by pupils and certain teachers in nature, 
general science, history, and local government. As problems of city 
government arose in connection with ordinances and the rights of 
citizens to do this and that, the teachers were better able to prevent 
clashes in school that previously would have occurred. 

“Pupils studied better,” was the most frequent statement made by 
all cooperating teachers. Another statement was: “Drawings and 
paintings took on new life because of nature objects within and with- 
out. Poetry and songs took on new meaning, even for the boys who 
generally did not like poetry. The boys wanted to find, and did find, 
many poems and songs about flowers and trees, and they read and 
sang poems as never before.” 

The teachers and the principal did not claim as much for the proj- 
ect as did teachers and supervisors from other schools. Those who 
were previously acquainted with the school now observed changes 
and stated that it was “transformed from a conservative school in cur- 
ee and method to a wholesome, active school situation.” 
re ge epee Te 
interest and action. The idee i an “had en h 
ers that had been most coo ee f ae =e several of the teac 
principal left, the school ne nd ioe ea a e 
their former state. Within the school : ei. ae 
ated gradually reverted to traditio al k b ae Age uae 
dination of science, hi amna aed : ci ange 

» history, English, and art was discontinued. 
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For the writing of this appraisal the author visited the city te 
observe personally in order to verify what was reported. The terrace 
again was a sliding bank, the shrubbery dilapidated, and the corner 
lot no longer a community garden. The walk and shrubbery re- 
mained, but that was all. A half day’s visit within the school revealed 
few exceptionally alert teachers or pupils. Curriculum activities were 
traditional. 

Observations and reports indicate that a supervisor with vision, 
knowledge, and desire can beautify the surroundings of a school and 
thereby enrich the lives of boys and girls. That statement is the more 
pointed because, in this Illustration, when a good supervisor left and 
another with less interest in tangible beauty took over, the progres- 
sive program outdoors and indoors dissolved. The more true is this 
when many teachers do not wish to change procedures and will not 
do so. 

The question arises: “Is a supervisor's work to be considered 
‘good’ if it does not gain the support of an entire faculty, and so 
outlive, for at least a reasonable period of time, his successor’s lack of 
leadership in continuing the good that has been in the previous pro- 
gram?” 


Readers Clinic 

1. Discuss the question raised at the close of the appraisal. Try to out- 
line your discussion on the basis of the principles of supervision 
stated in Chapter 1. 

2. Reread the expository introduction of this chapter. Check or list 
the statements which you think are self-evident, and try to decide 
why they are included. 

3. Recall schools with which you are well acquainted. Try to decide 
whether or not in those schools teachers and supervisors aimed to 
develop esthetic appreciation. Do you agree that it should be a 
stated objective if it is to be attained? 

4. Try to list curriculum procedures of your schooldays that cor- 
related observations in nature study and science with social phe- 
nomena and common reactions of society. 

5. Consider yourself in the position of a principal in either a city or 
a rural school. Outline what would be your short-term program 1n 
beautifying grounds so that there might be a more permanent 
carry-over in curriculum motivation .and beautification of sur- 
roundings. 
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1. Does the transformation of yards in the surrounding homes, as re- 
corded, seem to be a natural result of the transformation of school- 
yards and the corner lot? Persons to whom this account has been 
narrated have said, “It smacks of magic. Children and adults are not 
susceptible to such sudden changes in ways of living.” 

2. Have you known of a similar project of community motivation? 
If so, what did you observe? 

3. Is this contention justifiable: when pupils observe and otherwise 
experience cause and effect in nature, they can more readily under- 
stand the cause-and-effect relationships in the social studies? 

4. Thinking of child psychology and educational psychology, justify, 
if you can, the author’s inclusion of the sentence, “The children 
love to puddle in it [the ooze] in their bare feet.” This sentence 
may seem irrelevant. Why, in the study of supervision of instruc- 
tion, are such minute statements significant? 

5. A statement in The Setting of the last Illustration is to the effect 
that the principal left a few beehives in his yard for the neighbor- 
hood children. That act was significant to the entire project. Why? 
Why are minor facts relative to a supervisor’s philosophy vital to 
a large project? 
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CHAPTER 6 STUDYING AND USING COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES IS ONE WAY TO VITALIZE LEARNING 


Tue introduction of out-of-school materials and experiences has long 
been practiced as a means of supplementing the limitations of the 
textbook as the only tool of instruction. Recently there has become 
apparent a more fundamental philosophy underlying the use of such 
materials, Many educators claim that the best way to understand life 
and to develop the necessary skills and attitudes for effective citizen- 
ship is actual participation in community study. Resource-use educa- 
tion and the use of school and community resources as instructional 
materials are among the more favored techniques not only for im- 
proving educational goals and learning experiences, but specifically 
for enhancing the quality of living in a given community. 

The use of the environment involves little if any added cost. Op- 
portunities abound in nearly all communities for making learning 
meaningful. There are earth surfaces that show contrasting water and 
land shapes and contours, native animal and plant life, different land 
uses. Some birds stay the year round; some are migratory. Animals 
adapt habits to seasons. Weather changes may be observed every- 
where. The behavior of sun, moon, and cloud is a constant source of 
wonder but so obvious as to be often overlooked. Some kind of farm, 
some type of factory, some class of store, some size of restaurant, some 
power source is within walking distance of many schoolrooms. 

Speaking in general terms, using the community as a laboratory 
tends to make learning effective because the student may experience 
directly; it is economical in that many more levels of ability and types 
of interests can be met than the average classroom situation permits, 
and it is more interesting because children are more likely to be con- 
cerned with live problems. ity 

From the educational point of view a study of community life 
should afford on varying levels 


1. some understanding of such aspects of community life as how the 
People make a living, how they play, how they worship, how they 
work to improve living for themselves and others 

2. an index of the comparative cultural level of representative sections 
and groups 
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3. a knowledge of how the physical factors — soil, topography, climate — 
influence the people’s activities 

4. information about the problems of working and playing that are 
faced by individuals and groups comprising the community 

5. needed changes in the school curriculum 

6. bases for understanding why pupils and people behave as they do 

7. an idea of the attitude of people toward education in general and the 
school in particular 

8. knowledge of the scope and location of materials and processes that 
can enrich instruction by better relating it to real life 

g. some insight into vital community problems and trends as these have 
been influenced by past conditions, present developments, and future 
prospects 

10. a recognition of problems which should be met — not because 
teacher or textbook loftily says so, but because the evidence itself in- 
escapably reveals the need 

11. a knowledge of the possibilities for student participation in the on- 
going processes of the community 

12. an awareness of human interdependence and of the practical necessity 
for general civic cooperation in carrying on successful individual and 
group living 

13. experiences in which students learn through personal action to base 
conclusions and recommendations upon factual data carefully as- 
sembled, objectively interpreted, and meticulously verified 


The best use of community materials and experiences demands 
careful preparation on the part of the teacher and understanding on 
the part of the supervisor and administrator, Teachers as well as pupils 
may need to take simple trips that involve mere identification of 
processes or types. For example, children in the lower grades may 
need to see a cow being milked. For another example, a young teacher 
said in a recent summer institute, “I want to see a panel discussion. Í 
never have. How is it done?” Obviously, the answer is that she should 
see a panel and later take part in one; still later, chair a panel, and 
finally, organize a panel and train others for participation, A similar 
procedure may be applied to work with radio, air transportation, ait 
conditioning, watching beavers build a dam, and a multitude of other 
aspects of living. Meeting any of these apparently simple situations 
means planning by a supervisor with a teacher, The supervisor must 
help her look ahead, confer with proper people, express appropriate 
appreciation of all courtesies, and make needed preliminary investiga- 
tion and follow-ups. 2 


It is clear that such planning demands that the instructional staff 
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not only possess detailed information about the community but also 
have a common plan for the effective use of this information. As a 
background, teachers with the aid of the supervisory staff should 
either secure from other surveys the needed information or them- 
selves make the necessary surveys. 

An adequate community survey covers these items: size, location, 
physical characteristics of site, people, occupations, government, his- 
tory, nature and type of groups (civic, religious, cultural, key per- 
sons, housing). 

If the projected study is on a large scale, it is usually necessary 
and desirable to employ a full-time expert director. In the absence of 
such a director, or preliminary to this step, a lay group in which the 
school is represented may canvass the possibilities of a variety of ap- 
proaches. School personnel may assume responsibility for some execu- 
tive part in the plans or may initiate and carry through some phases 
of larger investigations. In any case the school should be concerned 
principally with the purpose, with the use of the data that are col- 
lected, and with the educative values inherent in procedures and 
processes. i 

How data, as a whole or in parts, are assembled depends upon the 
purpose for which they are intended and the solution to which they 
may contribute. Pupils and teachers, often assisted by laymen, can 
profitably and economically bring mass data together through such 
simple techniques as observing; interviewing; forming and mailing 
written questionnaires; discovering, assembling, and consulting docu- 
mentary sources. 


Typicar observing techniques may be described as those in which 
persons “see” certain evidences of facts during short or extended field 
trips, excursions, and visits. A simple example would be a teacher 
watching or taking part in the work or play activities of pupils in 
Various types of neighborhoods with a view to learning something 
about that particular group’s code of ethics. The observation may 
at times be made more objective by employing counterchecking 
methods, 

To illustrate further: a new teacher of pre-adolescents finds in 
her classroom boys who represent as many as six baseball teams com- 
Posing the junior league — Depot Reds, Mayo Cards, Runnymede 
Cubs, Keechtown Tigers, Hart Mill Giants, Fountain Hill Braves — 
each name peculiar to its own locale. With this lead she may attend 
their games, learn much about the socioeconomic status of the sections 
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in which the boys live and play, and plan more vital individual and 
group activities, 

Unquestionably, field trips are major possibilities for resource-use 
study. The larger the school, the more important is the joint develop- 
ment of policy governing the choice of places, time periods, and the 
persons to be included. The term “field trip” means any organized 
excursion which is taken by pupils as an integral part of their academic 
work and primarily for educational purposes. “Going places and see- 
ing things” is an educational technique of prime importance — pro- 
viding always that it is used with care, discrimination, and intelligent 
foresight. All out-of-school activities sponsored by the school can be 
justified only when the total learning values achieved by them are 
genuinely superior to those possible through other instructional pro- 
cedures. 

What are the out-of-school activities that are justifiably a part of 
the recognized program of learning? * One or all of the following 
criteria would seem to justify the inclusion of any activity: when it 
facilitates opportunity for personal experiences which are real, con- 
crete, dramatic, and hence highly educative; when it provides sensory 
perceptions whiċh cannot otherwise be experienced; when it deepens 
the insight into familiar phenomena in the environment; when it mo- 
tivates schoolwork by utilizing curiosity; when it makes possible those 
deep satisfactions which arise out of personal exploration and dis- 
covery; when it arouses student interest in new areas of thought and 
activity, thereby often leading to further individual reading and field 
explorations outside of school hours; when it integrates classroom in- 
struction by exposing conventional subject-matter divisions as arti- 
ficial and by enabling pupils to view facts and forces as they exist in 
their everyday relationships; when it enriches the instructional process 
for both pupils and teacher, since the very activity of jointly plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating an excursion provides a common ex- 
perience of considerable educational significance; when it builds char- 
acter through the practical necessity of developing such traits as 


courtesy, patience, sportsmanship, cooperativeness, and the like. 
Extended field studies now co 


bine the essential elements of a lo 
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they take the group out of its home environment and into a new one 
for purposes of serious field-analysis lasting for several days. The geo- 
graphic area may be the local or the regional community. 

The analysis is most fruitful when concentrated on a specific topic 
or focused on a single community. The members of the group always 
work, learn, and live together during the course of the project. There 
are certain prerequisites for success. Among the most important are 
these: the study must be planned democratically, the purpose and lo- 
cale determined, the field studied in advance, standards of travel estab- 
lished, a time schedule constructed, the cost estimated, reservations 
made in advance, a code of behavior should and must be established, 
the work be divided, and the learning activities planned. 

Extended field trips should provide a perspective upon the home 
situation. No one really knows his own environment and his own 
neighbors until he has compared them with something different. The 
purpose of the field study is to focus attention upon the outside world, 
but in the business of living and working intensively with others the 
student also gets under his own social microscope. 


Tue techniques for an interview should be well planned ahead of 
actual contact and should include such points as scope of content, 
possible approaches, and method of recording data or findings. ‘The 
interview may be used with an individual or with groups to secure in- 
formation — pertinent facts, attitudes, opinions. Most teachers and 
students are familiar with this form as a means of evaluating academic 
Courses in which they participate. 

Interviewing a visitor in the school requires considerable talking 
by the guest, and searching questions on the part of the class. One of 
the factors that make resource-visitors worth while is that they make 
a realistic experience possible when excursions are not feasible because 
of distance, cost, or transportation. Students realize that people as 
Well as books are desirable sources of information and inspiration. A 
better understanding of many different types of people results. Social 
experiences are shared by youth and adults to their mutual interest 
and satisfaction. Social skills — letter writing, telephones, introduc- 
tions, pointed conversaticns — often occur as they do in real life situa- 
tions. This technique also allows adults to learn through their own 
experience what modern teachers are trying to do for students. For 
example, when a father who is a railroad mechanic spends the greater 
Part of a day with his son’s first-grade class showing a film strip of 
trains, telling how they work, and answering questions about trains, 
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pupils. 


‘In every community there are citizens whose experiences, inter- 
ests, knowledge, points of view, or characteristics are worth knowing 
about, but who for one or another reason cannot conveniently be 
brought into the school as resource persons. They may, however, be 
interviewed in their own locale. There was the case of a retired judge 
who was confined to a wheel chair. A group of pupils compiling a 
local history arranged to call on him, spent a half day around his chair 
in front of a glowing fire, and over cups of tea listened to first-hand 
stories of how their county and town became what they are today in 
terms of personal and family service and struggle for means of living. 
Through his eyes, in man-to-man intimacy, these young people saw 
their community in the process of growth and change. As they heard 
of the part their ancestors had played, they re-assessed and understood 
the role of human relations in community building. 

At the minimum point of return, such an interview provides ex- 
perience in meeting people, which is itself an important social func- 
tion. It has definite value to the pupil and teacher because any person 
who talks successfully with a mature person about matters ‘of com- 
mon concern advances toward maturity. 


Supervisors are familiar with the questionnaire which asks for infor- 
mation about some particular situation, condition, or opinion related 
to school life. It is used to secure mass data from a large number of 
persons on a preliminary or elementary level. Sometimes it consists 
merely of a letter inviting free response to a given situation — such as 

What changes do you think should be made in the elementary and 
secondary curriculum?” — and addressed to representative citizens 
throughout a city, county, state, or even the country. 


One of the more frequent techniques used by teachers and pupils to 
solve problems related to community affairs is that of consulting doc- 
umentary sources — books, letters, wills, newspapers, diaries, pam- 
phlets, records, deeds, reports — found in homes Boone or die files 
of public, civic, business, and professional organizations, 


Tue assembled results of all for 
from a single numerical figure 
report may take the form of at 
a map, a picture, a narrative, a 


ms of investigation may vary in length 
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ment or group of statements, a ranking or rating of certain com- 
munity practices or facilities. At the artistic level these reports may 
emerge as musical compositions, poems, plays, pageants, symphonic 
dramas, novels, murals, a new community center, a park, a cultural 
community program, or many other creative expressions. 

The duty of the supervisor is to see that all the results of the com- 
munity survey are properly used. In other words, he should imple- 
_ ment not only the appropriate preparation but the follow-up. Future 
citizens may thus more certainly come to their citizenship oriented in 
civic goals and the means for reaching them. 


Tue survey of community resources and the proper use of its re- 
sults are leading to a closer integration of educational experiences 
with the experiences of adult life. Service projects — civic improve- 
ment, consumer welfare, and scientific thinking projects — become a 
natural part of community living for teachers and pupils who con- 
tinuously study the daily life about them. Furthermore, such types of 
projects necessitate sustained thinking, physical effort, and feeling 
and are thus an effective means of encouraging all-round growth and 
development. They help to make world citizens by lifting the im- 
agination from petty matters of the moment to the enduring life- 
concerns of all peoples everywhere. 

These projects, moreover, provide a revelation of better ways of 
work experience — work activities at home, part-time jobs, group- 
service projects, and individual vocational training. By taking part in 
such experiences pupils secure first-hand contact with varying social 
Conditions in their relation to problems of employment, wages, condi- 
tions of work, unions and employers’ associations, government regula- 
tion, consumer income, and the economic meaning of production. 
Cooperative attempts to meet a real need in a real situation not only 
help pupils to identify themselves with the adult group but may pro- 
gressively induct them into the labor force and ultimately lead to full 
personal competence in a chosen career. 

Another aspect of the integration of community resources with 
educational experience is found in the rapidly expanding provision 
for camping as an out-of-school learning activity. Camping bridges 
the gulf between city and country as well as between school and 
community. It may be used to provide sustained experience in demo- 
cratic living and community service. Teacher and student have a 
chance to exercise personal leadership, loyal fellowship, initiative, self- 
Control, and good sportsmanship. They can enjoy the deep satisfac- 
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tion of working with hand and mind at creative tasks in a simple, 
natural setting. The camping trip also fosters intimate appreciation of 
nature; daily living close to nature brings a personal awareness of soil 
and stream, warmth and cold, morning and evening stars, cause and 
effect, which may immeasurably enrich one’s intellectual and spiritual 
life. 

Still another and perhaps more significant outcome of this whole 
movement to help pupils relate thinking to doing, to prepare them 
for eventual citizenship, is found in the desire to take community re- 
sources themselves — “the nature of the community, its historical de- 
velopment, demographic background and characteristics, and the 
predominant occupations and industry” ? — as the foundation for de- 
veloping local curricula. 

School authorities must bear in mind that the school itself is a com- 
munity resource and that the use of it and the interaction of citizens 
and teachers, civic movements and school activities should be matters 
of constant review and evaluation by educators and laymen. School 
property can be rightly used by Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, parents’ groups, community councils, health and welfare or- 
ganizations, civic institutes, and church organizations, and for public 
forums, movies, plays, musicals, recreational activities, and swimming. 
The fact that buildings and other facilities are used in such ways does 
not, however, guarantee an integrated experience for all those in- 
volved. Successful interaction of school and community is possible 
only when school administrators and teachers have status in the school 
community by virtue of their personal inspiration and leadership; 
are so sensitive to human reactions as to know when to move, where 
to let go; allow actual community planning to come from and/or 
with community leaders; and become one with other citizens in as- 
suming their share of responsibility. 

Whatever the data, whatever the form, the survey has no signifi- 
ee unless pupil-purposing precedes, is concurrent with, and follows 
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interpreted as to CG eee pees avy anid organized afte 

y to some solution of existing problems. 


2. Julius Maller, School and Community (New York, McGraw-Hill 1938), p. 10. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 7 


Rural Teachers with Their Supervisor Study Local Resources 


for Curriculum Enrichment 


This Illustration presents a rural situation because community re- 
sources can readily be studied in rural communities, especially when 
a number of teachers work cooperatively with the guidance of a good 
supervisor to carry out a program like this one. 


M The Setting: A district of forty-two rural schools and three village 
schools was under the supervisory administration of a new superin- 
tendent. Part of the area was favored by close proximity to the vil- 
lages, but more than half was remote and had relatively poor transpor- 
tation facilities. Some schools were in state-forest preserves. The 
one-room schools had extremely poor equipment and instructional 
material and inadequate playgrounds. Most of the teachers were on 
minimum state certification with from one to thirty years’ experience. 
Many were mothers. They had not been accustomed to much if any 
instructional supervision and had no contact with the village teachers 
except at an annual county institute. 


The Problem: The superintendent felt that his main effort should 
first be with the rural teachers because the village teachers were, at 
least nominally, supervised by a principal, and their preparation had 
been more extensive. He knew that the rural teachers realized their 
isolation from social contacts and that they felt inferior to the village 
teachers. He believed that rural boys and girls ought to have oppor- 
tunities as nearly equal as possible to those in the villages. 

After deciding to arrange a series of conferences on the use of 
community resources, he stated the problem in this manner: “T wish 
My one-room teachers to become interested in learning about the 
natural and economic resources of their local community, their dis- 
trict, and later their state and country, and to use the knowledge for 
enrichment of the curriculum and vitalization of learning.” 

: Although he had decided upon the general theme, he did not tell 
it to the teachers either in the invitation to the conferences or at the 
first meeting. He wanted to lead them to conceive of the problem as 
being their own, get them to want to study it, and use pupils, parents, 
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and other citizens in their study of community resources. He realized 
that he would have to create an interest on the part of the teachers to 
wish for the series of fifteen meetings because they were not ac- 
customed to conferences held in the evening; and he also appreciated 
that transportation was expensive even if most of them had cars, that 
the time might be inconvenient, and that many had home responsi- 
bilities. He was further aware of his own lack of knowledge about his 
new territory — a lack which would make it necessary for him to get 
acquainted with the community himself and outline rather definitely 
his tentative plans, procedures, and methods of appraisal. 

His ultimate purpose was to use this study as a step in a better 
understanding of the purposes and content of the prescribed state cur- 
riculum, and of ways and means by which pupils learn. He chose this 
indirect approach to helping teachers learn more about what and how 
to teach because it was tangible and hence workable by rural teachers 
and because the procedure would not directly focus attention on 
teachers’ shortcomings. 


YW The Project: First of all, the superintendent did some preliminary 
investigation of geological and historical backgrounds; fauna, flora, 
topography, and soils; and community life —the churches, lodges, 
grange organizations, crossroad life, and farm life. Then by telephone, 
personal call, and letter he requested the one-room teachers to as- 
semble at the county courthouse for a conference “to think together 
on some ways by which we may together so enrich our curriculum 
materials as to increase the interest of the children, parents, and the 
community.” Every teacher came. Some of the married teachers were 
brought by their husbands, who either remained with the group or 
went elsewhere for relaxation. 

The teachers soon felt at ease and freely talked about their needs 
and their interests. Instead of his announcing the topic or the problem, 
he led a teacher so to phrase it that it was acceptable to him and to the 
teachers. As agreed upon, it was: “Let us individually and collectively 
find out more about the things that are around us, first in our ow! 
school community, then in the district we represent, and then in out 
county. Let us do this with our pupils, parents, and others co- 
operating. 

Discussion led to plans for two divisions of the study; namely, 
natural resources and human resources — soils, fauna, and flora; and 
the people, their occupations, and their organizations The superin- 
tendent, through questions and statements, developed an understand- 
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ing of the terminology. The teachers broke down these two major 
divisions into a detailed analysis, which one of their number recorded 
on a portable blackboard. The topics and subtopics as prepared by the 
teachers were about the same as those of the plan prepared by the su- 
perintendent. The combined listings of the superintendent and the 
teachers provided a comprehensive statement of resources. 

This was the first time these teachers had ever met in an informal 
conference to do their own thinking and planning. Although the su- 
perintendent led them to make choices of specific areas or fields and 
to form study groups, “considerable time seemed wasted in organiza- 
tion.” (This was the impression of the teachers as later recorded in 
the appraisal of that first meeting.) 

Before the conference closed, however, there was a definite plan 
for organization of the cooperative project. Each teacher, whether or 
not she was enthusiastic over the extra work involved, had at least 
one responsibility and in some cases two or three, and yet each teacher 
was associated with others in common responsibilities. The following 
topics are illustrative of studies undertaken by various groups: 


The wild animal life of our immediate area 
Domestic animal life 

Wild plant life 

Domestic plant life 


Topography of our immediate area and its relation to that of county and 
state 


Soils and minerals of our community, and their relation to county and 
state 


Our immediate social institutions such as churches, lodges, granges, and 
‘others 


Crossroads stores and other rural occupations, and their relation to our 
village trading centers 

Our roads and their relation to county and state highways 

Our relation to the forest ranger and the game warden 

Our rural mail carrier, sheriff, state police, and county health and welfare 
agencies 

Our schools in relation one to the other and in relation to our near-by 
village schools and to State Department of Education 

Music, musical instruments, and folk music 

The history of Parish (a vital early settlement) 
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Later, during the progress of the study and as teachers became 
more aware of human resources, the scope was extended to include 
musicians, artists, writers, and inventors. One or more persons in each 
of these fields were found and were later made use of in the expansion 
of the program. 

During the second conference a teacher suggested the need for 
plotting each school on a county map and the advisability of pre- 
paring an “original” map. On that map, which was later made by ten 
teachers, were plotted the school buildings, other social institutions, 
the swamp areas, the farm lands, and the forests. Later each of these 
areas was enlarged as a supplementary map, and on each was plotted 
types of soil, the fauna, and the flora. This idea was not original but, 
as one teacher said, was adapted from certain advertising maps which 
picture fauna, flora, industry, occupation, and historical sites. 

By the close of the fourth conference most of the teachers felt a 
need for a study of the early and later historical development of the 
community. This study covered exploration, settlement, founding of 
social institutions, beginnings of industry, construction of roads, im- 
provement of roads, and finally the relation of them to the develop- 
ment not only of the individual schools but of the district and county 
system of education.° 

From the very beginning by question and discussion the superin- 
tendent led the teachers to understand the significance, the elements, 
and the steps of scientific method as they were placed on the board. 
Hence from the beginning he led teachers to think and work in a man- 
ner similar to that followed by students on the graduate level. Further- 
more the teachers unknowingly applied the elementary principles to 
their procedures and to their continual appraisal of where they were 
and where they were going. They learned not to formulate hasty 
conclusions, not to give up in their search for more facts, and not to 
accept hearsay. These results were the more possible because the at- 
titudes of the teachers were right. They did not rebel at supervision, 4S 
numerous teachers are apt to do. 

By the time of the fifth and sixth meetings teachers were bringing 
and placing on display glass jars of soil, specimens of minerals, and 
specimens of fall flowers, weeds, and evergreens mounted on card- 


3 a E hi me procedures are now well established in many supervisory pt 
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board under Cellophane. They also brought posters of garden flowers 
and vegetables, with illustrations from seed catalogs, and charts show- 
ing classifications of both wild and cultivated flora and of wild and 
domesticated animal life. These displays were supplemented by de- 
scriptive accounts showing where found, of what value to people, and 
various interrelationships. 

Enthusiasm mounted as a result of lifting of sights through new 
experiences. Old newspapers, old books, pictures of landmarks, deeds, 
letters, records of interviews, costumes, and photographs began to ac- 
cumulate and became bases for further study and discussion. Written 
accounts were developed on these as on the earlier items. The super- 
intendent led the teachers to see that merely collecting specimens and 
naming them with the help of reference books, state bulletins, and 
seed catalogs were but the beginning; that there are certain relation- 
ships and interrelationships. Unconscious at first of their learning 
botany and zoology, they were learning the interrelationships of 
fauna, flora, and the soil and their interaction with each other and 
with people past and present. For example, certain teachers planned a 
study of drainage — surface and subsoil —and its significance in the 
life of rural people. 

Teachers were learning that facts when seen in relation to other 
facts result in knowledge, that knowledge when seen in relation to so- 
cial, economic, and other problems of society results in wisdom. They 
were beginning to realize that their teaching generally had gone only 
as far as the learning of unrelated facts. “Perhaps,” as one teacher said, 
“at times we taught facts in a few important relationships.” The 
teachers soon got the point that they were not doing real teaching un- 
til they had brought pupils to see their knowledge in relation to prob- 
lems that influence their lives. 

Of course, the superintendent's ultimate aim was to get teachers to 
see and then to use with their children the significance of the scrip- 
tural passage, “Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom; 
but with all thy getting get understanding, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” Teachers began to realize that until they and their pupils did 
something with community resources and until they did something to 
improve the resources, if possible, and to improve their own use of 
them, they were not fulfilling the highest purpose of teaching — the 
improvement of living. 

Step by step, further study centered about questions such as the 
following, which illustrate the need for carrying facts and knowledge 
On into the realm of meaning and understanding: 
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What was the significance of the coniferae (the evergreens) in the early 
life in this community? Were they an asset or a liability to the pioneer? 
In what way? Of what value are they today to us locally and to others? 
What is the relation of our types of soil now, and what was it earlier, to 
the life of our people? What did the pioneer do to improve his natural 
resources and how did he use the human resources of his time? How did 
the increasing population modify the use of natural and human resources? 
What are we doing today to conserve our resources? Are we using them 
wisely? 

What part if any did the early schools play in helping the citizens to use 
the resources more wisely? What are we as teachers in our schools now 
doing to help our people? 

What should we know about the lives of the men and their families who 
protect us and our resources —the game warden, the forest ranger, the 
state police, the members of the state department of health, and others? 
What county officials and organizations contribute to the improvement of 
and our use of natural and human resources? (The next year the United 
States Departments of Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce were in- 
cluded in a further study.) 


These questions illustrate various phases of what had by now be- 
come a comprehensive, up-to-date study of live problems that teach- 
ers and pupils could understand and in many cases act upon. Evidences 
of transfer to school situations were brought weekly to the confer- 
ences in the form of pupils’ drawings, paintings, and collections of 
minerals, seed-pods, nuts, cones, and similar seasonal objects. Function- 
ing English, applied arithmetic, useful geography, and greatly en- 
riched study of nature and history showed up in records of informa- 
tion gained at original sources by the pupil-authors, compositions 
based on personal experiences, and copies of letters sent to and re- 
ceived from relatives, county and state officials, and other schools. 

Pupil letters reflected growing concepts of interrelationships of 
community resources and their effect upon people. Other materials 
written by pupils proved that they were learning of the interde- 
pendence of people living in their neighborhood and in other places. 

The superintendent’s plans for the professional conferences in- 
cluded a desire to develop better human relations. At the fifth session 
he led the teachers to propose covered-dish suppers, and longer periods 
beginning at five o'clock and ending at nine o’clock. Where possible, 
members of their families and other citizens were to join in the suppe! 
This latter provision prevented what might otherwise have meant 
opposition to longer periods, 
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Though “human relations” was a term then not commonly used 
in educational circles, particularly in remote areas, the significant fact 
here was that the teachers and others of their community were de- 
veloping concepts of some of the essential techniques of working 
together. Identification of both teaching and community problems 
became evident. Teachers and citizens observed that their new super- 
intendent understood them and their community life. Naturally the 
result was that his more frequent visits to the schools were eagerly 
anticipated by the pupils and teachers. This fact accounts largely 
for the teachers’ overcoming the first motive for noncooperation, 
namely, lack of tenure and fear for their job. 

In their quest for musicians, artists, writers, and similar persons, 
teachers had found their community exemplifying the theme of Acres 
of Diamonds, Russell Conwell’s famous lecture. One example is that of 
a woman who with her aged father lived near one school, mingling 
casually with the neighbors but maintaining such privacy that no one 
seemed to know where they had come from and why they were there. 
The teachers learned that this woman had been an opera singer who 
because of a complete physical and mental breakdown found it neces- 
sary to get away from all the life that once held so much for her. By 
the end of the year this artist, now physically and mentally improved, 
was voluntarily going with the superintendent to various schools and 
telling the boys and girls about the opera, city life, and the lives of 
noted musicians of the past and present. 

In another case, pupils and teacher became good friends of a man 
who for years had lived in this out-of-the-way place, a friend of 
everybody, known only as “working most of the time upstairs tinker- 
ing with wood.” Children reported that at times he made toys and 
other little objects for neighbors. The exploring teacher, who was in- 
terested in musical resources, found that he was a maker of violins and 
that his instruments had a ready market in two neighboring cities. 
His workshop was visited by interested children. He in turn went to 
the schools, showed the children how he made violins, told them 
Stories of famous violin makers, played for them, and heard them 
sing and play on their own few inexpensive hand-made instruments, 
constructed from locally available materials. All this was reported to 
other participants at the regular sessions. Through the live interest in 
Music developed by the study of community resources, the superin- 
tendent found eager support in securing a full-time music supervisor 
to work in the rural schools. The legal aspects of the use of public 
Money for such a new position complicated the administrative prob- 
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lem; but because of the community morale, now being so strongly de- 
veloped through concrete activities going on in the schools, the county 
officials supported the superintendent. They disregarded the always 
present pinch-penny taxpayers. 

Just as musicians came to the schools to work cooperatively, so 
there came authorities on local history, the forest ranger, the game 
warden, members of the state constabulary, and the rural mail carrier. 
The latter could not leave his car and come into the schoolhouses as 
did the others, but he conversed with the children and teacher as they 
gathered about his car. Protestant and Catholic clergymen visited the 
schools to describe without reference to creed the work in their 
parishes. 

Toward the end of the series of the weekly conferences the 
teachers’ reports and discussions naturally went beyond the original 
ones in which the interest was centered largely upon bringing tangible 
materials together and studying them. Now, the major study became 
the “interrelationships of natural and human resources and their im- 
plications in curriculum development.” A simple illustration is found 
in one teaching unit built around the theme: “We help the birds, and 
the birds help us.” Only three sessions, however, could be devoted to 
this work toward which the superintendent had been aiming. 

After this earlier curriculum study he desired to lead the teachers 
to plan better units of work and better methods of appraising pupil 
accomplishment, He was mindful that although parents were by now 
interested in the many new activities going on in the one-room 
schools, they were nevertheless wisely still thinking of the “reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.” The superintendent had planned that the 
fundamental subjects should not suffer but on the contrary should 
gain by being carefully planned and taught in natural, live settings. 

The last session of the term was devoted to teachers reports on 
their progress in developing units and on the encouraging and dis- 
couraging aspects of the venture. Although the superintendent’s major 
approach was always “teachers’ experience and ideas,” he increasingly 
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through study of community resources will illustrate the relative thor- 
oughness with which the members of the group worked. It will also 
illustrate the integration of persons with environment. 


In a handful of soil taken from the garden we have the most useful 
manufactured product on this earth. It is not a factory product taking 
shape before our eyes in a few minutes or hours, but is something that 
has taken ages to produce. 

Plants cannot grow roots in solid rock. Nature has broken up the solid 
rock with air, water, and cold, ground it piece by piece to powder, and 
moved it by flowing stream and glacier. Now it forms the basis of all soil, 
on which grow great forests and fertile crops — the plant life that in the 
end supports all living things. 


These two teachers then gave a brief geological history of the world 
and showed how the earth in their community represented it. This 
was followed by a description of fossil types and the general character 
and location of shales, gray sandstone, red sandstone, minerals, gas, 
and soils. Another section gave detailed descriptions of specific occur- 
rence, uses, and identifying marks of sandstone, gneiss, breccia, shale, 
serpentine, conglomerates, and fossils. 

The relationship of this report to prescribed curriculum was stated 
as follows: 


Grades 1-2: Encourage pupils to bring rocks found in the vicinity. 
Examine them and notice differences in color, size, weight, shape, and 
texture. 

Pound up a piece of soft rock until it becomes soil. Discuss ways rocks 
get broken to form soil. 

Bring samples of soils found in the community. Examine them to find 
what they contain. 


Group C, grades 3-4: Discussions — bringing out ideas of how the 
earth is made up, that the solid part is rock, and that when this is worn 
away soil is formed. Visit a cut made by a railroad, stream, or highway. 
Call attention to the solid rock with perhaps a layer of soil above it. This 
illustrates the composition of the earth. Child notices that the exposed 
edges of the rock are slowly becoming soil. 

Also visit a stream bed or stone steps showing rocks worn smooth. 
Look at pictures of Niagara Falls showing the moving upstream caused 
by water action on rocks. This brings out more fully that the formation 
of soil is a slow process. ; 

Show how rocks were used as a home and protection to early peoples. 
Read stories about the life of cave men and Indians. Make weapons and 
tools of rock. Study fossils showing that some rocks are formed from the 


shells and skeletons of animals. 
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Lava flows from volcanoes. Look at pictures of active volcanoes; dis- 
cuss what is happening. Read about Pompeii. 


Group B, grades 5-6: Visit a riverbank composed of rock. Have pupils 
make collections of rocks found in the community. 

Learn to identify common rocks such as sandstone, marble, granite, 
quartzite, conglomerate, slate, gneiss, schist. These are quite common. 
Study fossils, collect pictures of fossils, discuss how plants and animals 
might get covered with mud. Press a leaf or shell into modeling clay to 
show how fossil records were made. Plaster of Paris may also be used to 
make prints of leaves, animal tracks, or shells. 


WU The Appraisal: The superintendent chose an activity that had ap- 
peal for the teachers, who were for the most part natives and who were 
proud of their community history and the life of which they were a 
part. 

He did preliminary study, took stock of the situation, and devel- 
oped tentative plans. He therefore had the necessary background to 
arouse interest, provide guidance to a workable organization, and 
supply the needed space and facilities for operation. His success was 
largely due to his ability to self-discipline, self-direct, self-supervise; 
his provision of informal, nonacademic working space and library 
facilities; and the choice of a project which required individual effort, 
abilities, and procedures, offered a wide range of individual interests, 
allowed for flexible working schedules, and favored many opportu- 
nities for checking and sharing achievements. 

Observable results were organized written reports and collections; 
cooperative, friendly relations; free and open questioning and dis- 
cussion; a vast amount of individual purposing, planning, and effort; 
no ill will or self-consciousness; many pupil products based on use of 
community resources; much enthusiasm on the part of pupils and 
teachers. 

The plan of work was set up cooperatively by teachers who grad- 
ually had become enthusiastic about the new approaches to the cuf- 
riculum and teaching and had overcome fear of the su erintendent’s 
authority. P 

The teachers themselves had first-hand experience and found 
genuine satisfaction in extending their knowledge and understanding 
of their own ancestors, the uses of land, water, and other natural re- 
sources, and the government’s and the individual’s part in saving an 
pees these natural sources of life necessities. Evidence of the 
satistactory development of the teachers was reflected in the zest wt 
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which they themselves explored homes, forests, public records, and 
buildings. Personal hobbies were developed in two cases. 

Phases of community life were directly influenced. The impor- 
tance of utilizing and conserving human resources was emphasized 
through study of the health and welfare agencies. Whatever the 
weaknesses in the supervisor’s plans and procedures, the fact remains 
that teachers, pupils, and citizens in remote rural areas “took on a 
new lease of life and began to improve their homes and manner of 
living,” as the local clergyman said. 

Teachers who had never gone to summer school did so now. Two 
toured Mexico and included a summer session at the University of 
Mexico. 

Some of the one-room schools were consolidated later, and citi- 
zens were ready to move along with the more promising school de- 
velopment. 

The teachers became vital nuclei for focusing and unifying a pro- 
fessional program in line with children’s needs and interests. Con- 
tinuous in-service study programs have been carried on by the new 
centralized school faculty. 


Readers Clinic 

1. The author has expressed the opinion that teachers in rural schools 
often feel inferior to those in urban areas. (a) If you agree, list 
the probable causes and suggest how such feelings can be cor- 
rected. (b) List reasons why rural teachers, the teachers of this 
Illustration, might justly feel more security than those in urban 
systems where there is no tenure. 

2. What proof can you find in this story, of changing purposes on 
the part of the teacher participants? Of flexible plans? How do 
you account for the changes? 

3- How would you justify the superintendent's control in the selec- 
tion of an over-all subject for the joint study program? 

4. If you and other members of your group believe this technique 
is too elementary for the situation in which you find yourselves, 
develop a plan which you think more appropriate as an initial 
approach. Report to your group for its appraisal. Include any neg- 
lected areas of study, and any classifications you think more de- 
sirable for organizing personal research and the use of resources. 

5- In which of the following characteristics of modern supervision 
was the supervisor strong or weak so far as is shown by the evi- 


dence reported? 
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Emphasis on the fundamentals of education 
Orientation of learning the aims of general education 
Improvement of total learning-teaching process 
Focus on situation instead of on person or setting 


Cooperation of total group on a common interest 


6. Can you prove that these teachers will try to bridge the gap be- 
tween a formal curriculum and children’s needs and interests? 
Between the school and the community life? 

7. What, if any, evidence does this report present that the teachers 

were aware of individual pupils as persons having specific interests 

and needs? Of teachers as persons having specific interests and 
needs? 

What proof can you find that teachers had any awareness of con- 

temporary life in the various communities they represented? Of 

a curriculum plan that would identify school activities with a 

better life outside of the school? 

9. Do you believe that the children in the classes of these teachers 
stand a better chance of having a basically changed curriculum 

instead ofa reorganization of topics? Why, or why not? 

10. If it is your opinion that these teachers will be adversely criticized 
by patrons for using the described methods and materials for solv- 
ing their learning problems, defend your position, 

It, How do you feel that the curriculum suggestions given in con- 
nection with the report could have been improved? 

12. wW rite a paragraph or two showing how you could tie up these 
interests with pupil purposing, maturation levels, integrating of 
meaningful experiences, and personality development. 


bo 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 8 4 


Local History Develops Social and Study Skills 


Ss! i z ; 
tudents in a study of community resources, The names 0 
10N are not necessarily the original. 
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Legends, books, markers, pictures, old buildings, are examples of doc- 
uments available in all communities. : 


M The Setting: An eighth-grade class in a junior high school was en- 
gaged in a discussion of current events. Someone mentioned the in- 
human treatment meted out to the Jewish and Polish prisoners by 
the Germans during the recent war. To the surprise of the other mem- 
bers of the group, one of the boys commented; “We shouldn’t be so 
critical of the Germans; ‘people who live in glass houses,’ you know.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the teacher. 

“Well,” explained the boy, “I’ve heard my grandfather tell that 
the people here in East Winfield during the Civil War made the 
Southern soldiers who were in our prison camp, eat rats,” 

Immediate consternation and hubbub on the part of the rest of the 
class! 

“Eat rats?” 

“Oh, how awful!” 

“Was there really a prison camp in East Winfield?” 

“Where was this camp?” 

Even the overgrown boy in the back seat who had been gazing 
dreamily out of the window came to attention at the thought of what 
was to him an attractively disagreeable situation right in his own back 
yard. 

The course of study for the city designated the topic, “The Part 
Played by the Local Community in the War Between the States.” The 
teacher had been thinking of some approaches to this unit, but now 
it was clear that the class had stumbled across an approach that was 
far more compelling than any in the syllabus. 


The Problem: “Let’s find out more about this prison camp,” sug- 
gested one of the girls. Several problems were formulated by the girls 
and boys to be used as the framework for their investigations: Where 
Was the camp located? Are there any remains of it still standing? 
When was the camp here? Why was East Winfield chosen by the 
government as the site for the camp? Were there any “escapes” from 
the camp? Was the place on the “underground railroad” during the 
war? Are there any places still in existence in the village which were 
once sections of the underground railroad? Did East Winfield play 
any other important part in the war? Was it true that the Southern 
soldiers were mistreated while at the prison camp? 
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%& The Project: In setting up ways of answering questions, the fol- 
lowing sources came to light: 


1. A book written on the East Winfield prison camp but out of print for 


many years. 

2. A large water-color illustration of the camp which had been painted 
in 1864. 

3. One pupil thought the Haupert family had a set of slides which illus- 
trated activities of the camp. Further, he understood that the family 
still owned some of the property which was once the site of the officers’ 
quarters. 


A committee was chosen to write to Miss Ruth Haupert to ask for 
an appointment to talk with her about her knowledge of the camp. 
Some of the boys and girls felt that the libraries should be searched for 
materials, One group volunteered to ask permission to use the clip- 
pings files. Another group wished to talk to the county historian. 
Some of the pupils wondered if Lois’s water color might not be 
used as a “pattern” for the construction of a model of the camp. Three 
of the boys paid a visit to the office of the city’s daily newspaper and 
there located a wealth of material on the camp and its activities which 
they were allowed to use in the office. 


Wirtain two days of the formulation of the problems, materials were 
loaned by interested members of the community. A copy of the book 
referred to and the set of slides were generously turned over to the 
class for the duration of the study. To the evident satisfaction of the 
boys and girls, an examination of the slides revealed pictures of just 
the sort of incidents in which they were particularly interested: “The 
Barrel Shirt,” “Traffic in Rodents,” and “Survivors of the Famous 
Tunnel Episode.” 

i “Well, that proves it,” said the boy who had prompted this study. 
j You see, we did mistreat the Southern soldiers. The picture ‘Traffic 
in Rodents,’ proves beyond a doubt that those poor men were forced 
to eat rats.” 

But there was other evidence, conflicting evidence. The book 
stated that the “men who ate rats and other repulsive = s either re- 
fused or sold or gambled away the rations furnished a by the 
government.” The author cited evidence that each man received “at 
the rate of 433 pounds of fresh meat per annum, or more than one 
pound per day.” ® The members of the class oer not convinced. 
After all, the book itself contained a picture entitled “Traffic in Ro- 


. The author’s st 
5 atements were based on records on file in the War Department- 
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dents,” which would seem to indicate at least some truth in the origi- 
nal accusation. 

The boys and girls felt that it might be wise to investigate the au- 
thor. Who was this man who wrote the book? When did he live? 
What was his reputation for telling the truth? Did he have first-hand 
knowledge of the camp or did he accept the reports of others? He 
had quoted from a number of letters as well as from the files of the 
War Department. Were the letters still in existence? Could they be 
examined? 


None of these questions were dictated by the teacher. The inclination 
of boys and girls in their teens to criticize was being focused on a 
problem in critical thinking. The boys and girls were drawing upon 
their own resources in an attempt to analyze and verify all available 
data concerning a problem in which they were strongly interested. 

How could they go about an investigation of an author whose 
book had been published more than thirty years before? On a Satur- 
day morning, they and their teacher visited the city library. The 
reference librarian explained to them how a trustworthy author 
checks and documents his evidence. She showed them the original 
manuscripts used by the author which were on file in the reference 
department. 

The children found that he had been a witness to many of the 
events he described. They heard with satisfaction that at one time, 
when he had been dissatisfied with the differences of opinion concern- 
ing the number of acres in a plot of ground included in the camp- 
site, he not only took the trouble to measure the area himself but he 
also showed his computation for the use of later historians. 

Concerning the letters quoted by the author, some favorable and 
some unfavorable, with reference to treatment given to the Southern 
men, the librarian assured the boys and girls that they were still on 
file — in the possession of a family in a neighboring city. Yes, they 
might be examined for research purposes, but letters approximately 
seventy-five years old are apt to be yellowed, crisp, and very difficult 
to read. 

Because the author had stood the test in an investigation of the 
methods of working to this point, the boys and girls decided to take 
on faith his conclusions relative to the so-called mistreatment of the 
Southern prisoners who had eaten rats. They would accept it at least 
until some later historian produced evidence which seemed to them 
More authoritative. 
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Briefly, their conclusions as written by the class, and based on the 
author’s study, letters and records on file, newspaper accounts, and 
diary entries, were these: 


1. Cases of personal cruelty in this prison camp, 1864-65, were rare and, 
when found, can be blamed on particular officers in command and not 
on general policy. 

2. Much of the physical discomfort suffered by the men was caused by 
the severity of the weather during the winter that the prisoners were in 
camp. (The boys and girls compared the weather reports as given in 
the book with those printed in the city’s daily of the period.) 

3. Inno prison camp in the United States were the men as a group treated 

with greater consideration. 

In no sense of the word was the accusation true which was made by 

one member of the class at the beginning of this study — that the army 

officials of this camp were similar to the Nazis in their treatment of 
war prisoners. 


= 


The conclusions of the author of this book were accepted as logical 
by the class because their investigations indicated that the “facts” the 
author of the book presented were substantiated by personal knowl- 
edge and confirmed by signed statements available for inspection, by 


records on file in the War Department, and by newspaper accounts 
of the time. 


The Appraisal: The teacher of the class says: 


It is important that boys and girls, at least once in their junior high school 
experience, give some time to a careful study of how historians attempt 
to arrive at the truth — how they locate, assemble, verify, and organize 
their facts. Pupils need to look at, examine, and use at least a sampling of 
pei iaeiei pan Here is where local history is particularly valuable an 
However, it is also important that we keep in mind this other observa- 
tion. We cannot always take time to do original research on a problem 
which 1s presented to us in either school or out-of-school situations. Such 
action is not justifiable from the standpoint of either time or common 
sense. Nor should we encourage boys and girls to accept anything which 
simply sounds” logical. Rather, they need our hel iov to recognize 
the authorities” whose judgments and opinions A be accepted at least 
tentatively on the basis of evidence available at the time : 


The pupils in this 
list the help of child 


ning, locating exact j 


particular class found it to their advantage to ef 
ren of varied abilities in such activities as plat 
nformation, and constructing the table model 0 


— 
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the prison camp. Both leadership and followership were exercised to 
good purpose in the many details of investigation, organization of 
materials, evaluation of data, and interesting presentation of findings. 
There was, as well, a recognized need for a variety of reference ma- 
terials because no text was available. 

From the very beginning of the study with its careful formula- 
tion of questions to be answered and the listing of sources to be in- 
vestigated, to the final generalizations drawn from a consideration of 
data actually seen and examined, these boys and girls were having ex- 
periences in cooperative living and thinking that are requisite for the 
preservation of American democracy. In addition, there was fun in 
learning — the thrill of discovery. The study was centered on a sub- 
ject full of interest and meaning. Thinking was concentrated on solv- 
ing a central problem in this subject through analysis of learnings and 
activities which could solve it. Individual interests and abilities were 
used to contribute to the solution. 

Said the supervisor of the teacher of the Illustration: “A study of 
this sort on the history of the local community lifts the story of man’s 
past from the printed, organized accounts where it has been em- 
balmed too long and breathes into it life and spirit!” 


Readers Clinic 

Apply the implications of a definition of historical method as found 
in an unabridged dictionary to the above brief account of searching 
for truth. 

Discuss which of the two you believe was the greater learning ex- 
perience of the pupils — cooperative living or the concept of his- 
torical method. , 

' Recall your experiences in school at the age of these pupils and 
list activities in which you were guided by a teacher that developed 
in you a keen sense of the value of suspended judgment. 


Give reasons for your answer to these questions: 

1. Should pupils of this age be encouraged to doubt the truth of what 
they read in books? 

i Why in your estimation was it wise or unwise for the supervisor 
and the teacher to open the question of the war between the North 
and the South in terms of inhumane treatment of prisoners? 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 9 


A Bulletin Is Prepared on the Curriculum and the 
Community Chest 


This item is included to show how a supervisor may help teachers 
utilize a community activity within the school program. 


Wt The Setting: In a large city system, with supervision well under 
way, the campaign to raise funds for the community chest called on 


the school for help. 


t14 The Problem: How best to utilize school sessions to cooperate 
without loss of time and effort. 


Wt The Project: The supervisor and her committee prepared the fol- 
lowing bulletin outlining relationships to the continuing interests of 
the various child development levels. 


FELLOW TEACHERS: 

Undoubtedly you have already made plans for the consideration of the 
community chest project in your social studies classes. This example of 
community cooperation for helpfulness to our neighbors lends itself very 
well to teaching-learning activities of many types in our social-studies 
educational program. The Committee suggested that you might welcome 
a few specific ideas for classroom procedures. They are passed along to 


you in that spirit only—as a supplement to your and the children’s 
planning. 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND GRADES I AND I! 


1. Perhaps stories, drawings, dramatizations, and even original songs and 
poems based on the theme ‘Red Feather, Our Good Helper.’ 
a. Talking over in child fashion some of the good neighbor kind- 
nesses and helpful activities carried on by the people through the 
community chest. 


b. Imaginary stories about how ‘Red F nd 
St ee ed Feather Helps the Boys 4 

c. Picture cut-outs from The Journal of ways in which Red Feather 
helps to make life more comfortable and happy. 


d. How boys and girls can help Red F mee oa 
and hell she p Red Feather in his work of kindne 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


1, Discussion of the importance of all the people working together to 
make life happy and comfortable. 

2. Since some of these boys and girls are old enough to enjoy several of 
the activities sponsored by the community chest, we might: 

a. Encourage the boys and girls to ‘act out’ the following representa- 
tive activities: 

A day at the YMCA camp 
Why we need our hospital 
A meeting of our Boy Scout (or Cub) patrol 
. A meeting of our Camp Fire Girls 
Having fun at the Community Center 
How the Salvation Army and Family Society help . . . 
A visit at the Children’s Home 
How the Women’s Community Building serves people 

b. Follow dramatizations with a discussion of how participation 
(through contributions) of all citizens makes these worth-while 
activities possible. Talk over how boys and girls can contribute 
from their own allowances. 

c. Make picture collections of the community chest activities which 
touch the lives of these boys and girls closely. At these age groups, 
let’s emphasize the recreational activities. Teaching of leisure-time 

‘activities is becoming increasingly important! 

3- Talk over and perhaps illustrate in posters, imaginary stories, and songs 
the following slogans written by boys and girls in different schools: 

‘Realize your duty to others — Give’ 

‘If you give, you unite’ 

‘Let us strive to top this Drive’ 

‘Give and make our city a better place to live’ 

‘Give not for self but for all’ 

‘Share for all’ 

‘You give! Others live!’ f ny) 

(Note: Each slogan originally carried the name and school of its origi- 

nator.) 

4. Invite leaders of Cub and Boy Scout Troops, Brownie and Girl Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Groups, the YMCA and the Community Center to talk 
to the boys and girls about how they may join in these splendid, char- 
acter-building activities. : 

5. Let us bring to the attention of these intermediate children an under- 
standing of the values of the community chest to all our citizens and 
their own part in it, At the same time, let us create interest in the recre- 
ational activities sponsored by Red Feather. 
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FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Discussion of the community chest as an expression of the ‘democratic 


way. 

oat Dee advantages of one inclusive fund for the provision of many 
community activities and needs, 

3. Have pupils prepare individual and group reports of each of the or- 
ganizations sponsored by the community chest according to individual 
interests. (A suggestive list followed.) 

4. The telephone numbers of each of the organizations is given as an aid 
in planning for interviews of students (to find out about the pur- 
poses and activities of each) or to invite representatives of these groups 
to talk with your classes about what they do to help us, 

5. Discuss the budget of the community chest. Find the per capita cost 
of the total budget and of separate activities in which the students are 
especially interested, 

6. Plan bulletin-board descriptions of the valuable contributions made by 
each of the sponsored organizations to life. 

7. Find and organize clippings from The Journal about the Community 
Chest Fund Campaign. 

8. Illustrate in writing or in art forms: 

a, Character building through the community chest 

b. Leisure time activities through the community chest 
c. Democratic values of the community chest 

d. Student participation through the community chest 

g. Encourage individual contributions to the chest. 

(Note: The above was accompanied by the community chest budget and 

an analysis of facts behind the figures.) : 


Readers Clinic 


Evaluate the activities in terms of their appropriateness to each level 
of child development as set up by Lee and Lee * or some other equally 
authoritative specialist. 


1. What evidence is offered that this plan was cooperatively devel- 
oped? That teachers and children are free to plan? To experiment? 
To use their own initiative? 

2 What techniques could have been used to collect and organize the 
information contained in the above bulletin? 


6. Dorris Mae Lee and Jonathan Murray Lee, T ji ; ; New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, i0); 2 Oem * 
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CHAPTER 7 STUDY OF PUPILS IS BASIC 
TO GROUPING, EVALUATING, AND PROMOTION POLI- 
CIES AND PROCEDURES 


Tue best supervisory program is one in which all activities contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to increasing each teacher’s knowledge of her 
own pupils’ growth and development and to improving her skill in 
guiding them to and in experiences which most favor their growth and 
development. 

As time goes on, investigations deepen and widen in an effort to 
arrive at more exact conclusions about the nature of human growth 
and development, the function of society, and the effects of certain 
educational procedures upon the learner and upon learning. The 
growing mass of scientific information supports the theory of whole 
development, and educators have come more and more to favor edu- 
cational practices which serve simultaneously the four aspects of hu- 
man development — the physical, the mental, the emotional, and the 
social. 

Authorities agree that classroom and administrative practice lags 
far behind scientific knowledge and theory. They also agree that only 
teachers can work out the application of this philosophy and knowl- 
edge in program planning, grouping, evaluating, reporting, promot- 
ing, and other devices which are part of their day-by-day activities. 
However, the underlying reason for encouraging the study of the 
individual pupil in terms of his all-round development is emphasized 
because of the recognized fact that these techniques directly affect the 
life of children — how they grow. 
Under normal conditions growth is gradual but uneven, depend- 
ing upon the number and intensity of the influences under which the 
human organism has come. Inheritance determines in part the native 
endowment of innate capacity; and environmental factors in part de- 
termine the quantity and quality of interests, traits, and abilities. Al- 
though growth is gradual, certain stages of development manifest 
well-defined characteristics, To illustrate in the physical area, change 
in size 1s characterized by increased weight and height up to about 
twenty, years; the eye reaches full size and permanent shape by about 
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seven; a new set of teeth replaces the baby set between the ages of 
six and twelve. In similar fashion, interests, attitudes, abilities, and 
concepts tend to change with growth. Teachers should study their 
pupils in terms of what modern scientists and philosophers believe 
about growth and development, and how they in turn may increase 
the body of knowledge bearing on optimum growth and development 
and at the same time see to it that the children in their immediate care 
have the maximum of possible favorable learning opportunity. 

It is not the prerogative of this author to present detailed prin- 
ciples and theories of child development and growth. Rather he 
wishes to establish the need for continuous guidance by the super- 
visor in helping teachers to observe accurately, comprehensively, and 
objectively. Background for such observation is usually to be found 
in the cadet teacher’s pre-service training program. If any teachers 
lack this preparation, they should join classes that will round out their 
background, or they should become thoroughly acquainted with 
some good reference books. 

Briefly, to understand a pupil one must learn to note all aspects of 
what he does; how well he does it; what he enjoys doing; what effect 
his activities have on him; how he reacts toward his parents, brothers 
and sisters, and other children and other adults; and what in his en- 
vironment interests him less, casually, and most. Each pupil’s likes and 
dislikes, abilities, interests, desires, and hopes result from the growth 
of his human organism and the experiences of which he is or has been 
a part. Has his growth been regular or balanced in the four areas? 
Have his learnings been in line with the expectancy for his heredity 
and his environmental opportunity? 


Tue good supervisor helps teachers to see that a genuine study in- 
Volves more than observing what is happening to children under given 
circumstances. They must also be willing and skillful in recording, in- 
terpreting, and using what they see. All the people who have a part 
in the child’s school experience have an obligation in contributing to 
this record, Frequently it is necessary to set aside a special time for 
studying just what information each person can and should contrib- 
Ute to the evaluation of pupil progress. 
Forms for guiding the observation of pupils and for recording 
changes may be secured from commercial sources or developed by 
the teachers themselves as one aspect of any in-service training pro- 
stam. The forms may call for a simple narrative; they may provide a 


check list or an outline; or they may be numerical and statistical, The 
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important principle is that each teacher must add to the account, tell- 
ing how she made use of information and what results took place. 

“Child accounting” is a term frequently used in textbooks and dis- 
cussions on problems pertaining to the study of pupils. Though the 
preceding pages have rather exhaustively treated the subject without 
using the term, it may be well now to define it. Fred C. Ayer, an 
authority, says: * 


Child accounting pertains to the records and special services used in 
locating and grouping school children, keeping track of and reporting 
their progress, and making adjustments for their favorable development. 

There are four main aspects of child accounting which fuse into its 
present over-all status; namely, (1) the numerical (statistical) aspect; (2) 
the accounting (bookkeeping) aspect; (3) the functional (instructional 
and adjustment) aspect; and (4) the guidance (life career) aspect. 

In setting up a child-accounting system in a given school it is impor- 
tant to take the following measures: 

1. Decide upon the objects to be achieved 

2. Adopt an adequate set of record forms 

3. Assign personnel to keep the records 

4. Study and plan how to use the records 

5. Set up an adequate filing system 
The chief basic and supplementary child accounting forms are shown 
in the accompanying diagram, which also indicates interrelationships of 
these forms. 


While all those persons having a part in the pupil’s school program 
are responsible for helping to gain and record knowledge of the in- 
dividual pupil, it is the duty of the classroom or homeroom teacher to 
see that these contributions are properly made and filed for reference. 
This is an integral phase of teaching and of child study since teachers 
often change positions and children do grow up. The supervisor 
therefore encourages, as one means of guaranteeing a school program, 
a satisfactory, cumulative, permanent record for each pupil. Such 4 
system includes at least the following details, which may be said to be 
evidence of kinds and degrees of growth and development: 


o19, 

1. The pupil’s own goal pattern, worked out by conference with th 
ae or with special counselors and covering such items as hobbies, 
sc ool objectives, friends, and cultural and recreational activities and 
interests 

2. Accounts of significant pupil experiences prepared with the aid of the 
pupil from time to time 


1. Fred C. Ayer, How to K. j j i 
Seck aa tut, an Use Child Accounting Records (Austin, Texas 
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Interrelations of Basic and Supplementary 
Child Accounting Records 


TEACHER’S 
CLASSBOOK OR 
REGISTER 


PERMANENT 
OFFICE 
RECORD 


PUPIL’S 
CUMULATIVE 
RECORD 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
FORMS 


1. Health Card 

2. Test Record 

3, Individual Inventory 
4 

5 


PUPIL’S 
REPORT 
CARD 


CENSUS 
REGISTRATION 


CARD 
. Guidance Card 


, Specia] Educational 


Sheet 
SUPPLEMENTARY 6. Personality Inventory EPIR IENTARÝ 
Lor IORNS 7. Clinic Report FORMS 
2. Ho cial Census Card 8. Anecdotal Record 1, Special Letter to 
* ome Information 9. Occupational Inven- Parents 


2. Home Bulletins 
3. Check forms: 


4, Parent-Teacher 
Conference Record 


Blank 


3. Visiting Teacher 
Report 


4, Enrollment Sheet 


tory 
10. Sociometric Form 
11. Case Study 
12, Problem Check List 


Connecting straight lines indicate the chief directions 
F for the transfer or interchange of data. 
ee Ayer, F. C.: How to Keep and Use Child Account 
+ Steck Company) 


ing Records. (Austin, 
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3. A free-reading record to be evaluated in terms of quality and quantity 

4. Cultural events attended, such as musicals, radio selections, dramas, etc. 

5. Samples or descriptions of creative expressions with such information 
as names of teachers, date, name and title of the product, materials 
used, time consumed, comment of teacher on the effect of the crea- 
tivity on the pupil, and comment of the pupil evaluating his effort in 
terms of his purpose 

6. Anecdotes recorded by the teacher that give insight into the child’s 

personality 

Kinds and number of conferences with various people 

. Results of achievement tests and examinations and of informal evalua- 

tions 

g. Reasons or explanations for good and poor work offered by pupil, 
parent, or teacher 

10. A diagnosis of the pupil’s oral language status 

11. Results from questionnaires about interests, experiences, likes, and dis- 
likes 

12. Personality ratings 

13. Courses and activities 

14. Minutes of student affairs 

15. Administrative records 

16. Health status 

17. Family background 


The one aspect of the permanent cumulative record to which 
most attention is customarily paid is that of marks, which afford one 
kind of measure of child growth. Marks, according to Wrinkle, serve 
four functions: ? 


Administrative functions: Marks indicate whether a student has passed 

or failed, whether he should be promoted or required to repeat the grade 
or course, and whether he should be graduated. They are used in trans- 
ferring a student from one school to another and in judging candidates for 
admission to college. They may be used by employers in evaluating pro- 
spective employees. 
Guidance functions: Marks are used in guidance and counseling in 
identifying areas of special ability and inability, in deciding on the advisa- 
bility of enrolling the student in certain courses and keeping him out of 
others, and in determining the number of courses in which he may be en- 
rolled. 

Information function: Marks are the chief means employed by the 
school in giving information to students and their parents regarding the 
student’s achievement, progress, and success or failure in his schoolwork 


2. William Wrinkle, Improving Marking and R j ices i d 
; : an 
Secondary Schools (New York, for. n ae o 
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Motivation and discipline function: Marks are used to stimulate stu- 
dents to make greater effort in their learning activities. They are used for 
the same purpose in determining eligibility to honors of many different 
kinds such as participation in school activities, eligibility to play on the 
team, membership in selected groups, the winning of scholarship, etc. 


Unquestionably the school should supply all these four services. 
Keeping the marking and reporting systems in harmony with the 
best that is known about whole child growth and successful commu- 
nity public relations will challenge the ingenuity of the best informed 
and most skilled faculties. 

In this pertinent statement Elsbree emphasizes the importance of 
parents’ understanding the significance of reporting: * 


While teachers and administrators are responsible for practices related 
to reporting, they alone cannot provide for all of the educational needs of 
pupils. Try as hard as they may, teachers will accomplish little in the case 
of many pupils without the cooperation of parents. And for the optimum 
educational growth of children, a complete understanding of the mutual 
task confronting both interested parties, the school and the home, is ab- 
solutely essential. 


Excellent criteria for evaluating reporting systems are those for- 


mulated by Darrol E. Robinson. These nine questions he poses as a 
basis: 4 


1. Does the report card recognize equally the major objectives of the 

school? 

Is the report card of real value to the student? 

3- Does the report card contain information that is of value to him? 

4. Is the report card of valid use in helping the student choose his course 
in school? 

§. Does the report card contain inform 
student beyond the school? 

6. Does the report card give a complete pi 
student? 

7. Is the report card a good administrative record? 

8. Does the report card have real meaning for the parents? 

9. Can the report card be handled objectively by teachers? 


_ These criteria may not prove acceptable to many faculties. They 
with their supervisors could and should develop their own criteria 1n 


3. Willard B. Elsbree, Pupil Progress in the Elementary School (New York, Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University), P- 72. i 
4. Darrol E, Ronei, end for Reporting Procedures in Maine Diere 
Schools, A Thesis Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the 


egree of Master of Arts. University of Maine, June, 1948. 


2 


ation that may serve to guide the 


cture of the development of the 
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harmony with school objectives based on modern concepts of the 
function of the school in the community and to the child. It would 
seem that a good reporting system might well provide for parent- 
teacher-pupil conferences, pupil-teacher conferences, informal notes, 
regular comprehensive report cards, product samples, and many origi- 
nal schemes when needed. Whatever the system, mutual under- 
standing is the prime essential to successful evaluations whether par- 
tial or complete. 

There are many practices in marking, which cannot be described 
here. The present purpose is to commend those who have attempted 
to develop reporting systems which do take into consideration in- 
dividual differences and which challenge supervisors and teachers to 
evaluate their practice in terms of sound principles of child guidance 
and development with a view to closing the gap between theory and 
practice. The use of the terms “satisfactory” to indicate achievement 
equal to capacity and “unsatisfactory” to indicate achievement not 
equal to capacity, has much current use, Only well-integrated, in- 
formed staffs can use this method without confusion. Another version 
of this technique is to classify all pupils of a regular grade, eg. 
seventh, tenth, eleventh, according to mental ability into two levels 
as the bases upon which teachers give “marks.” The marks are given 
on expectancy. The expectancy is arbitrarily determined by the I. Q. 
of all the pupils in the grade. Those below the arbitrary dividing line 
agreed upon by the faculty are automatically up-graded. This means 
they are given a handicap, and they are advanced with their class if 
they achieve results considered “passing” on the basis of the up- 
grading, The procedure may meet with opposition on the part of 
certain educators because though experience has proved it has merit 
in some school systems, it has not proved satisfactory in others. 


THEORETICALLY, the general purpose of pupil grouping is the same 
as that of all our educational techniques, namely, to help each individ- 
ual pupil take his place successfully and happily in a democratic 
society. The specific purpose is to bring together a group that can be 
most effectively and economically handled. Organizing a classroom of 
a school for learning and living so as to meet the greatest possible 
number of individual needs is difficult. It is complicated by such im- 
mediate administrative or fiscal problems as distributing the increased 
pupil load among teachers, cutting the cost of instruction, and ac 
aie the number of pupils to the available E As these 
actors assume dominant roles in determining educational policy, the 
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amount of adaptation to capacities, interests, and needs of the in- 
dividual may tend to become more and more limited. Teachers there- 
fore need to make a continuous study of any grouping scheme as it 
affects individuals composing the group. 


Tue most common basis for grouping was for some time chrono- 
logical age, which roughly corresponds to a given grade level. This 
was natural because an arbitrary entrance age of six was, and is, al- 
most universal. 

Grouping by subject or departmentalization in elementary grades 
is generally frowned upon, particularly by child-development au- 
thorities, because it gives each elementary child a number of teachers 
to whom he must adjust in the course of a day. 

In time, specific abilities such as phases of reading competence be- 
came bases along with chronological age. This procedure was termed 
ability grouping. Although the term was formerly used as synony- 
mous with “grade,” it now more specifically designates the separation 
ofa single grade or room section of a grade into two or more groups or 
classes in which the members of each group are more alike in capacity 
to achieve in a particular ability or cluster of abilities. 

The problem of homogeneous grouping, a term frequently used 
synonymously with “ability grouping,” has claimed much attention 
from supervisors, administrators, and teachers. The term “homoge- 
neous,” as here used, means the classification of pupils for the purpose 
of obtaining instructional groups that are similar in regard to certain 
factors that affect learning. Ability or homogeneous grouping, at first 
closely tied up with the standardized test movement as applied to fixed 
and limited educational goals, more recently has engaged the attention 
of those interested in goals which should persist through life. These 
Continuing goals are capable of constantly evolving to new levels of 
achievement in the realm of interests, skills, and appreciations. This 
Point of view grew out of experimental work which supports the fact 
that learning can be continuous and progressive throughout life. 


Purr, grouping, on the whole, has apparently been most concerned 
with caring for the “average” (a dangerous term) and the “slow” or 
‘dull” or “retarded” pupil. There is a tendency to aim learning ex- 
Periences at these levels. The “bright” pupil has been largely neg- 
lected. There is a great need for doing something which will enable 
schools to capitalize on the development possibilities of gifted pupils 


and of original thinkers. Dr. John Musselman, reporting in his doc- 
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toral dissertation on “Factors Associated with the Achievement of 
High School Pupils of Superior Intelligence,” summarizes the present 
situation in these words: ° 


There is a considerable lag between promise and performance in 
school, generally for the pupil of superior intelligence. The majority of 
superior pupils are not achieving in school nearly as much as they are able 
to accomplish. The lag between promise and performance for boys of 
superior intelligence is greater than for girls; the superior girls being as a 
group better adjusted socially and emotionally than were the superior 
boys. . . . Superior pupils of high socioeconomic status have an advan- 
tage in achievement ratio over pupils of low socioeconomic status. The 
lag between promise and performance of superior pupils of foreign ex- 
traction is less than that for pupils of native extraction. Pupils in whose 
homes foreign languages are spoken have an advantage in achievement 
ratio over pupils in whose homes only English is spoken. 


The results of experiments confirm conclusions which common 
sense has led us to make; namely, groups that are homogeneous with 
respect to a single ability in a certain subject — such as arithmetical 
reasoning —may not be homogeneous in another phase of the same 
subject — such as arithmetical computation. This variation within sub- 
jects and within pupils illustrates the problem in homogeneous group- 
ing with reference to one fixed factor. Obviously, children of a grade 
are not at the same grade level either in all subjects or in all social 
abilities, interests, and attitudes. Individual needs therefore cannot be 
met by instruction at one grade level, by fixed promotion schedules, 
or by uniform instructional materials and experiences. Nor can in- 
dividual differences be recognized in reporting and marking if per- 


centages of mastery of fixed subject matter are to be the guiding prin- 
ciple. Otto states: ° 


Complete homogeneity could be secured only when every pupil in the 
group is equal to every other pupil in ability, age, industry, previous €x- 
perience, and all other factors which affect learning. Even with all factors 
equal, the progress of individuals in the group would be equal only if each 
of them received identically the same motivation under identical circum- 
stances and if each were presented with the same materials in equal quan- 


tity. Complete homogeneity could be attai i re 
taught by himself. Yy attained only if each student we 


Homogeneous grouping makes possible both careful planning and 
better plans for accomplishing results, because the teacher does not 


5. Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. Il, September, 1942 


6. H .O ae 
Appleis-Centay: ont School Organization and Administration (New York 
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have to face the problem of wide individual differences among pupils. 
This in turn allows more time for teachers to study how better to 
meet individual differences within the prescribed area. There is evi- 
dence to show that pupils who are somewhat alike in the speed at 
which they can learn are happier together and enjoy their school life 
more, because they definitely experience relative success and as a rule 
are aware of their actual status with regard to the objectives sought. 
Finally, such procedures reduce the per capita cost of education. 


Grovupine on the basis of a pencil and paper test in intelligence or on 
the basis of a test in achievement (too frequently practiced) does not 
take into consideration other important aspects of the personality. In 
the opinion of many authorities, it fails to provide for natural social 
relations and for guided living in such important areas as the practice 
of suitable human relations, Moreover, where such grouping is prac- 
ticed, the teaching of bright pupils or dull pupils separately is con- 
sidered a specialized job and in actual practice is difficult because it 
tends to make pupils class conscious. Pupils feel inferior or superior 
and consequently often develop serious personality maladjustments. 

Since pupil ability is specific, there can be no true homogeneous 
grouping. Pursued to its ultimate conclusion, it becomes, like expert- 
hess, more and more of less and less. While this might be desirable 
with regard to some inanimate fact or law, it cannot be desirable for 
the normal human being. 

_ Pupil achievement within the same grade varies. Therefore group- 
ing on the basis of general ability will only slightly reduce variability 
within the class. ; 

One of the worst outcomes of homogeneous ability grouping is 
that it tends to encourage teachers in an apparent disregard of talents 
and interests and to lead them to become interested in mass uniform- 
ity in performance and in personality development. ( 

The. school population in most communities is not sufficiently 
large to permit limiting the range of homogeneity to a fine degree. 
_ There is also the danger that the practical democratic way of liv- 
Ing may be eliminated and that certain so-called bright pupils may 
take over while the less able from the point of view of intelligence, as 
It is now thought of, “sit.” The reverse situation may of course be 
found. 

Another provision that has been widely used for some years 1s 
the “ungraded room,” the “special class,” or the “opportunity class, 
Where pupils can make up certain deficiencies and reach the common 
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level of attainment. Unfortunately, this class soon becomes, to pupils 
and parents, the “dumbbell class.” Opportunity classes are just as 
useful for the bright child. In schools known to every educator, these 
classes have been successful; in other schools, a failure. When success- 
ful, the reason has been that the teaching staff, the parents, and most 
of the pupils live in an atmosphere of good human relations. Every- 
one felt friendly, had confidence in the school’s program, and worked 
for the good of every pupil. The teachers responsible for the group 
excelled in knowledge, in tact, and in other personality traits. In those 
schools the class had status. 

What of the children whose individual differences are so great 
that they cannot wisely be part of any group in the average school? 
What of the pupils so seriously handicapped physically, mentally, or 
otherwise, that it is impossible to find a group suited to their needs? 
They should be considered strictly individual problems to be dealt 
with by special agencies. Large school systems provide such service; 
but even then it is necessary to decide what pupils should be assigned 
to it. In smaller systems the administrator should consult the county 
or state school officials. Most state education departments and many 
county systems provide special services. 


Ir seems that flexible grouping on the basis of personnel, length of 
period, and purpose is better than that on the basis of any one fixed 
factor. Division according to ability in outdoor play, literary appre- 
ciation, creative arts, gymnasium work, cooking, and sewing i$ 
promising because it emphasizes children’s purposes and because the 


activities usually result in achievement of the purpose. Florence 
Stratemeyer says: * 


Providing for maximum growth means grouping which gives more 
freedom to work with those who have common interests, face the same 
problems, or have the same needs. It also means grouping which takes 
account of the individual’s need for secure social relationships. Develop- 
ment of adequate bases for grouping must consider the kinds of situation 
which individuals face, the desired direction of growth, and the factors of 
security and belongingness essential to every human being. 


he from grouping based on commonness in a number of 
certain ie have been surveyed by several investigators to deter- 
mine relative effectiveness in learning. Jersild, Thorndike, Coldman, 


7. Florence Stratemeyer and others, 4 Curriculy ivi York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Calin Wailer “eee aon 
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and Loftus * reported that pupils experiencing the activity program 
were superior in their knowledge of current affairs, in social beliefs, 
in personal and social adjustment, and in activities which were self- 
initiated, experimental, and cooperative and which called for leader- 
ship and critical judgment. They also showed up better in work spirit, 
manners, courtesy, artistic performance, oral composition, planning, 
and evaluation. In the control schools pupils were found to be superior 
in arithmetical computation and reasoning and in reciting activities. 
The results were inconclusive on reading comprehension and speed; 
ability to apply generalizations and to explain facts; working skills, 
spelling, language usage, and discipline. 

The determining factors for working groups are chronological 
age, mental environment, physical and maturational development, 
past experiences, home environment, academic achievement, emo- 
tional stability, and mental health. Any plan implies continuous in- 
dividual observation and case study, with flexible methods of re- 
grouping. 

Classroom teachers, together with the professional personnel and 
services available, should do all that is possible to effect policies in 
groupings, markings, reports, and promotions best suited to those pu- 
pils for whom they are responsible. 

Analysis of the situations in which groupings fail to meet the de- 
sired standards set by the faculty resolves itself into the need for far 
more objective research to answer these questions: (a) Was the lack 
of success due to the quality and amount of administration and super- 
vision? (b) Would better preparation of the faculty have prevented 
failure? (c) Even if the administrator and faculty were adequately 
conversant with details of the issue, did the administrator develop a 
long-range plan that included constant re-evaluation? (d) Was this 
type of grouping accompanied by constant flexibility in size and 
membership within the class group and in the kinds of groups, as 
purposes and effectiveness require? 


The pr eceding overview points up the fact that bases for pupil group- 
ing are still debatable after several decades of theorizing and experi- 
menting. 

What can be accomplished in a given unit depends upon the 
quality and amount of professional training of the teacher himself, 


8. A. T. Jersild and i i f the Activity Program in 
š others, “An Evaluation of Aspects 0 ity 
the New York City Public Elementary Schools,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
4on, Vol. 8; December, 1939; pp- 166-207. 
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his sense of social values, educational insight, intelligence, judgment, 
beliefs, ideals, scholarship, energy, effort; the nature and kind of plant, 
facilities, and instructional materials; and prevailing administrative 
and supervisory practices and policies. 

With these three sets of limiting factors considered, a program 
looking to sound, continuous, and flexible modification of curricular 
grouping, of reporting, and of promoting may be arrived at through 
agreement of the faculty, the school board, and laymen about the 
general educational purposes and the immediate aspects to be empha- 
sized locally. Jointly they can work out long-term and short-term 
plans in harmony with these objectives so as to effect parents’ co- 
operation. In pursuing their plans the following factors should receive 
careful consideration: 


1. Variety and flexibility of study programs, grouping, reporting, and 
promoting to accommodate the many kinds of legitimate educational 
purposes 

2. Freedom of movement from group to group of both teacher and pupil 
to permit the widest possible use and discovery of talent and interests 
and to allow for experience in the range of human relationships vary- 
ing from leader to follower, from policy maker to audience member, 
from chairman to committee member 

3- Availability of instructional materials and facilities suited to the widest 
possible range of interests and abilities 

4. Balancing of teacher load through recognition of special purposes, 
talents, and preparation to be found in faculties instead of through nu- 
merically equal distribution of pupils 

5. Emphasis on continuing and changing goals toward which children 
may work throughout life instead of goals that may be fixed and un- 
related and, when mastered, apparently no longer useful 

6. Emphasis upon pupil participation in setting up objectives 

7. A broad curriculum that permits all pupils to find themselves as well 
as to.develop the needed skills and abilities related to their capacities 
and interest 

8. Achievement in any area based on success in a number of specific 
abilities or traits and in a combination or “cluster” which brings more 
effectiveness than one single ability 

g. Continuous individual adjustments to be made for transfers from other 
schools and for atypical children 

R ee : Base Po ae a ; 
nea tipi incident to initiating, carrying forward, and 


AN experienced or an inexperienced supervisor, one who is new Of 
one who is old in the position, must gain the confidence of teachers: 
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arents, and school board before he can safely inaugurate procedures 
that involve radical changes in classification of pupils. Teachers must 
be led to face honestly the need for placing all children in situations 
where they can best achieve, regardless of economic status or scho- 
lastic differences. All adults involved must believe that the new super- 
visor knows what he is doing. They must be willing to interpret 
newer goals in new terminology both in the active guidance of chil- 
dren and youth and in the formulation and use of report cards and 
cumulative permanent records for each individual. 

Before launching a new program of school studies for reporting 
pupil progress and grouping pupils, the supervisor and/or supervisory 
staff should with the faculty study the nature of child growth and 
development; the results of experimentation on types of grouping, re- 
porting, and promoting in the local schools, and of reported results in 
other schools; the bases for possible new plans for the local school as 
a whole and for classes within the local school; the try-out results of 
limited phases of this pre-plan, beginning with one group or at most 
two within a few already constituted groups; and the gradual exten- 
sion of workable techniques to all groups. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 10 


The Study of Pupils Who Left School Revitalizes a Faculty 


M The Setting: A village with one skilled-labor industry boasted of 
its colonial brick school building and its athletic fields. The principal 
took pride in showing visitors the building and equipment, but it was 
noticeable that he said nothing about the educational program. He 
had been in that school system for twenty-two years and was within 
a year of retirement. His scholarship was respected by his faculty of 
thirty-five regular and special teachers. He was personally popular 
with pupils, citizens, and faculty. 

The principal was not, however, a c 
Spect: he left most professional matters to the county superintendent, 
who was interested in the improvement of instruction, visited teachers 
in classrooms, talked with them individually, and held several con- 
ferences a year. Teachers did not realize the principal’s failure to pro- 
vide professional conferences, study groups, specific investigation of 
Pupils’ success and failure, and adaptation of the curriculum to local 


leader in one important re- 
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needs. The good fellowship between him and themselves blinded 
them to the need for thought beyond administrative and teaching 
routine. A personality who played a large role in the smooth running 
of the school and in this story was an elderly woman, the principal’s 
secretary. When a girl, she had been a student in the village and had 
later taught there until retirement age. She cared for pupils’ and 
teachers’ minor problems. She had known pupils and parents person- 
ally for two generations. “Without her,” said the principal, “I could 
not run the school.” 


Y4 The Problem: The county superintendent, who was responsible to 
the state for the school’s functioning, was not satisfied with the lack 
of local instructional supervision. He realized that too many pupils 
left when they reached the limit of compulsory attendance. He felt 
that the reason for this situation must lie within the school, for the 
local industry would not employ anyone under twenty years of age 
without evidence of four years’ work in the high school. He con- 
tinually asked himself, “Why do pupils leave this school, and what 
becomes of them? What kind of homes do they build, and what part 
do they take in community life?” 


YA The Project: Teachers considered the superintendent’s visits with 
them in and out of their classrooms helpful. He was practical in his 
point of view; so much so that they looked to him rather than to the 
principal for help and tried to apply what he suggested. He was 
fond of children, and teachers and parents realized his interest. Be- 
cause of these facts teachers approved at once his proposal that they 
discuss with him and their principal “a study of diagnostic and reme- 
dial measures.” He purposely did not now call it “a study of why out 
pupils leave school.” The teachers assembled and, after a preliminary 
discussion on the diagnosis of pupils’ subject matter difficulties, agreed 
to meet once a week for three months for further work. Naturally 
the agreement was only superficial, for inwardly there was rebellion 
on the part of some teachers, 

During the original conference the superintendent asked the eld- 
erly woman assistant, “About what percentage of our boys and girls 
leave school as soon as they legally may? And why do you think 
they leave?” The answer came quickly: “ i, 4 

quickly: “I can easily tell you how 
many have left, for we have the records for years back. As for 
reasons, well, I know most get discouraged because they don’t get 
along well and just don’t like school.” 


E 
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This statement prolonged the meeting. The superintendent asked 
teachers what they felt were the reasons why pupils in the lower 
grades did not get along well, The consensus of opinion was lack of 
reading ability and, partly, lack of number concept. In the upper 
grades, teachers said, the one reason was that many boys and girls 
could not participate in athletics because high scholarship records 
constituted a prerequisite for participation, 

By this time the faculty had become more interested than it had 
been an hour earlier. Meanwhile the assistant had gone to the office, 
had studied the records, and was ready to give data concerning pu- 
pils who had left school during the previous five years. 

The names of pupils rather than the number or percentage aroused 
faculty interest. As one pupil after another was named, teachers made 
statements to this effect, “No wonder! He never got along well in 
my subjects.” Of over forty pupils who had left early only three 
were classified as “good or average.” “Why are these pupils not aver- 
age or good? Let’s find out,” said the superintendent. 

Right here, he thought, was the psychological time to adjourn, 
Teachers and principal by now realized there was a problem. They 
were surprised to learn that so many had dropped out, The superin- 
tendent had not once suggested the possibility that teachers’ failures 
were responsible or that the principal also was a contributing cause, 
To his customary, “Where do we go from here?” the superintendent 
added, “I’ll see all of you next week here in the library.” 

At the second meeting two major studies were mapped. One was 
to compile for each of the previous ten years the names of boys and 
girls who had left before high school graduation, the grade in which 
they were, and their age at the time of leaving; and then to analyze 
each pupil’s scholastic record, health and deportment, and participa- 
tion in concerts, band and chorus, shopwork, home economics, an 
athletics. The chairman of this study group was the office secretary. 
She volunteered to write, before the third meeting, a statement on 
the family background and the present status and home interests of 
every one of these pupils. (The superintendent suggested a sampling 
of every third case because the work of making a complete report 
would be too great.) 

The other major study, involving work by most of the faculty, 
Was an analysis of causes of low grades and failures of pupils then in 
school. Out of this grew a further study by the entire faculty of 
educational diagnosis and, subsequently, of remedial measures. As a 
basis the superintendent proposed the use of Diagnostic and Remedial 
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Measures, a volume issued by the National Society for the Study of 
Education, which he had used previously in his work. He volun- 
teered to purchase several copies and through local school funds to 
secure other books on educational diagnosis. Teachers and superin- 
tendent would pool their normal school and college texts on psy- 
chology of learning, psychology of school subjects, and adolescent 
psychology. At that time there was no professional library in the 
school, and thus these books became the nucleus for one which ex- 
panded as teachers increased their interest. 

This work was not simple for the teacher who had never done 
more than record a pupil’s grade in her book and transfer it to a re- 
port card. The superintendent, having undertaken, as he said, an “in- 
tensive study to brush up on techniques,” directed the making of 
tables and graphs. He did not, however, let statistical techniques run 
away with the project. His purpose was to lead teachers to see 
wherein and, if possible, why a boy was low or failing in a subject. 
Therefore among phases of the study were these: comparison of a 
boy’s subject-grade mark with his health and deportment record and 
his participation in extracurricular activities, investigation as to 
whether or not a pupil showed consistent weakness in a subject- 
matter area year by year; finding the subjects in which poor students 
made best grades; comparison of these students’ highest subject- 
grades with good students’ highest, and likewise the lowest subject- 
grades of each group. 

Those were a few of the separate yet always overlapping studies; 
and all became bases for two further explorations. One was a com- 
parison of each pupil’s school data with a case history of his home 
background, study procedures, conditions for study at home, use of 
leisure time, and in and out of school interests. The above activities 
were preliminary but exceedingly revealing to teachers and principal. 

‘The second and major study was the application of remedies. 
Some teachers were already studying books on diagnosis and remedy 
in their own subject-matter. They were seeing that perhaps they, not 
pupils’ inabilities, were responsible for numerous failures, The result 
was the expression of a desire for small study groups made up of 
teachers of elementary English, arithmetic, secondary English, lan- 
guages, art and music, industrial arts, and home economics. 

To assist the teachers in this more technical work, the superin- 
tendent at his own expense brought a university specialist to three 
conferences. The specialist requested as helpers the two teachers of 
the faculty who had recently pursued college courses basic to the 
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study. With the superintendent they acted as an advisory committee 
to all the study groups. 

Although the superintendent did not believe it generally wise to 
initiate a testing program too early, he did in this case encourage 
teachers of English and mathematics to request one. To this the prin- 
cipal reluctantly agreed, but by approval of the board he purchased 
the standardized tests. The important fact in the testing was that the 
superintendent directed the main attention of teachers not to the test 
score but to the elements of the test on which each pupil showed 
weakness, The purpose was diagnosis, This motto, “First, what are 
the facts? Next and always, why?” was agreed upon by teachers, pro- 
duced on placards by the art department, and displayed before each 
study group. 

By the time the results of the first test had been examined, some 
of the teachers declared that they should long ago have given diag- 
nostic tests and have investigated each pupil’s opportunities for study. 
They said that with this knowledge they might have paid more at- 
tention to the need for a diversified curriculum and to the selection 
of materials and methods applicable to pupil needs. The superin- 
tendent had hoped for such expressions from teachers. They were 
now ready to welcome his suggestion for an intelligence test for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils. For this a specialist from the 
state department came for consultation and then spent a day in actu- 
ally supervising the administration and scoring. i 

Meanwhile the health records, heretofore a matter of routine 
memorandum after the school doctor’s examinations, were restudied 
by the teacher of each grade section and each homeroom. The result 
Was that the doctor and county nurse were asked to spend as much 
time as possible on further examinations. The consequent uncovering 
of physical defects in many cases led to more or less criticism and 
brought into play the superintendent’s best diplomacy. 

Many teachers were now more alert to pupil problems. Their pre- 
“ious careless and inaccurate records became, as one teacher said, 
an incentive to get down to earnest work”; others were disgruntled 
and complained. “It’s the same story everywhere,” said the superin- 
tendent to the consultant, “Lead teachers to see for themselves the 
“tror of their ways and most of them will respond; tell them their 


error, and most will tell you where to go.” 
The series of conferences on diagnosis prog 

aculty — some of them reluctantly, it is true — 

Weekly sessions to lectures and discussions so as to 


ressed as planned. The 
devoted part of the 
keep before all of 
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them the major issues, and spent the rest of the time in small study 
groups. The two faculty leaders acted both as resources on specific 
problems and as general coordinators; the superintendent and, when 
present, the consultant, acted as motivators and resources. The prin- 
cipal occasionally visited. 


TEACHERS APPLY WHAT THEY LEARNED 


Teachers now tried out the results of their study in their classrooms. 
Mass teaching began to disappear. Those who had said that individual 
teaching would consume too much time proved themselves wrong. 
By the end of two months they were finding themselves caught up 
on basic text coverage while yet giving attention to individual needs. 
Many were helping on reading-comprehension and on study habits. 
Others were making records of pupils’ interests and were using them 
as points of departure in planning and making assignments. Those 
whose pupils had been given intelligence tests, then studied pupil 
achievement in the light of the results and the total record, and of 
scholastic achievement and physical and social status in the light of the 
pupil’s home factors and his total school program. 

In a preceding part of this narration this statement appeared: 
“Teachers tried out in their classrooms what they learned.” What did 
they try out? What did they learn? First, they learned in connection 
with their study of pupils’ reading difficulties that their previous ob- 
servation and practices were deficient. Second, they became aware of 
physical factors that may have been mistaken for native handicaps — 
such annoyances as sitting too near a radiator or looking all day to- 
ward a bright light. Now teachers reseated pupils, changed their own 
station, watched thermometers and shades, and moved the two desks 
nearest each of the radiators in a room. Every pupil in each grade was 
tested for visual ability at various distances and later for hearing. In 
the third place they learned that some of those same pupils who in 
classrooms appeared dull were handicapped at home by poor study 
conditions — dim light and overheated, poorly ventilated small rooms. 
Most important of all, they learned of emotional conditions that re- 
tarded progress: they discovered that they antagonized and discour- 
aged pupils by methods used to motivate study; and they learned that 
pupils did not like being compared with others, were discouraged by 
colored stars after the names of bright pupils, feared being kept after 
school, and resented being deprived of enjoyable activities. These 
were little things, but they were great to pupils who failed. Emo- 
tional home factors too were significant — family quarreling, scold- 
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ing and threatening, chastising for poor or failing grades on report 
cards, even whippings. 

In addition to learning of reading problems affecting individual 
pupils, teachers learned of difficulties common to small groups. and 
to a total class — difficulties inherent in reading materials and instruc- 
tion such as comprehension, interest, and relationship to past or pres- 
ent experiences. They also learned about reading habits — eye move- 
ments or span, and interruption by new hard words. “I learned,” said 
one, “a host of things every one of us should know about reading and 
that my assignments were largely at fault.” 

“All these factors,” stated the superintendent, “I wanted the 
teachers to discover; and I knew they would get to them if I correctly 
steered my program in educational diagnosis and remedy. If I had told 
them what they have now found out, some would not have believed 
it and a few would have become angry. Lead them to find out for 
themselves is my way.” 

For the principal, so long responsible for this school’s welfare, the 
series of exposures of bad practices was disheartening. But he did not 
excuse his failures — that is an important part of the story. He frankly 
told his board of education that after all he alone was at fault. He 
asked for two additional teachers, for more books and other materials, 
for opportunities in music beyond band for the few, and for addi- 
tional equipment for the laboratories and the agriculture and indus- 
trial art shops. To save the board the necessity of selling an expanded 
budget to the citizens, he spoke before the local Chamber of ‘Com- 
merce and a service club, There he told them of facts about pupils 
who had left school and he indicated specifically how failures might 
have been avoided. 

Now most of the faculty, the principal, and the board were sup- 
porting the new program and were aroused to the problem of caring 
for all, not alone the more fortunate boys and girls. The superin- 
tendent at the close of the term gave a brief talk. He termed it, “my 
first real talk.” A significant statement was: “I don’t believe a super- 
Intendent should make any speeches; his job is to get children and 
teachers to do the talking, and generally not even the teachers. But I 
do wish to say, though we can’t determine the heredity by what we 
do in schools, we can develop better environment — home environ- 
Ment and school environment. The home environment we can help 
to improve; the environment of our school we must improve. You 

ave found out what we did not do for the new homes of our boys 
and girls who left school early — left largely because we did not know 
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how to care for them when we had them. Now we have all learned a 
lot about what we can do. Let’s do it.” 

The next year a teacher agreed to be a consultant on reading and 
was released from regular classwork for one period a day. Another 
teacher was assigned two periods a week for consultation on arith- 
metic. A new teacher was employed to aid in music, and another for 
social studies in the high school, with half time for guidance. Some 
grade teachers pooled money, augmented by school funds, to develop 
a professional library. 


4 The Appraisal: This appraisal will briefly point out effects upon 
the community, not heretofore mentioned. 

Church organizations requested the principal and teachers to tell 
about the new program and what was being planned for the future. 
The school board devoted an evening to hearing teachers tell of the 
program. The village librarian went to the school regularly once a 
week to ascertain pupils’ interests and to invite them to the library. In 
the village library she, with the volunteer aid of women of a local 
club, was hostess to pupils from 4 to 5 o’clock, and to out-of-school 
youth once a week from 7 to 9. Citizens talked less about the new 
building and more about its program. Citizens quit crying so much 
for winning athletic teams and advocated more squads with opportu- 
nity for all who cared to participate. 

There were weaknesses in the year’s program. The superintendent 
realized most of them, but he felt justified in his choice of activities 
and in the methods he pursued. One weakness, he said, was that he 
tried to do too much to do anything well. 

Yes, there was a minimum of scientific technique in the testing 
done by teachers after the two days’ help from the state department 
representative. Fortunately, the results were never used for compari- 
sons or for predetermining grade classification and promotions. Used 
as they were, much good resulted and little if any harm. The case 
histories of retarded and emotionally unhappy pupils were perhaps 
superficial and would not meet a psychologist’s or a sociologist’s 
specifications, 

The f aculty made no study and revision of pupil report cards and 
hence continued giving grades on the old bases. Grade marks were 
given, however, with more thought. Many teachers had made lists 
for themselves entitled, “Things I should know about my pupils be- 
fore I grade them.” That was a good start; but no one helped them 
revise the lists. They were not discussed in groups or made a subject 
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for faculty study. Thus, as the superintendent suggested, in trying to 
do too much there was a tendency to do relatively inaccurate work — 
too much subjective and too little objective. 

There is no evidence that the teachers or even the superintendent 
were consciously concerned with human relations beyond the local 
setting. All interest had been upon themselves in their own commu- 
nity. International problems and current topics on minority groups 
were apparently unthought of —all in a time of nation-wide educa- 
tional emphasis upon them. Within the building there was no promo- 
tion of student organization, formal or informal, for developing social 
competence. Classes continued to be conducted in the traditional way. 
Active pupil participation in planning and in kindred phases of class- 
room procedure such as unit work and activity programs were un- 
touched. 

These later items of appraisal are mentioned not necessarily be- 
cause the writer believes they should have been accomplished. If any- 
thing, too much was attempted in one year, but all work centered 
about the individual pupil. However, even though there is much em- 
phasis being placed nowadays on group relationships, there is still 
room for more concentration on individual pupil needs. So perhaps 
the omission that one year was wise. For group thought and action 
can be no better than that of the individuals comprising the group. 


Readers Clinic 
Give a character portrait of the superintendent based upon the state- 
ments made by him and upon the procedures employed by him. In- 
clude what you believe was his attitude toward the principal person- 
ally and professionally. 

Outline or list the characteristics and the steps in scientific method 
of supervisory programs that you believe were consciously or un- 
consciously followed in this project. Give concrete examples. 


1. In the early part of the narration what person besides the superin- 
tendent do you believe was the key to the initial success of the 

_ Project? Why so? Why would most schools not be able to pro- 
ceed so rapidly in the initial steps of a similar project? ol 

2, Reread The Appraisal and answer this question: Wherein did the 
Program result in the accomplishment of one of the newer ac- 
cepted and major responsibilities of a supervisory program? 

3- If you had been a member of the faculty, what modifications of 


Pupils’ report cards would you have suggested? Why? 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE II 


An Artcraft Room Provides for Atypical Pupils 


‘A The Setting: Jenny, an adolescent girl fifteen years of age, was in 
a sixth grade. “Jenny was a total misfit,” said the principal, “and ap- 
peared to me and to the superintendent as a low grade moron. She 
could not, or at least did not, read books of third-grade level and did 
not know numerical combinations. She took no interest in any cur- 
riculum content but sat restless in the classroom watching teacher and 
pupils.” She had been placed in the sixth grade because of her chrono- 
logical age. Since she was accomplishing nothing even in that grade, 
she was asked whether or not she would like to be in the fifth grade. 
She answered, “It doesn’t matter where I am; I won’t stay in school 
anyway. I don’t want to; I want to get married.” For the remaining 
six months of that year Jenny stayed in that grade “doing nothing, 
but causing no trouble.” The next fall she was back in the sixth grade 
and again doing nothing. She was the only one in that school whom 
the principal considered “a real problem case,” although several other 
pupils were also of low mentality, 

That year an elementary supervisor was appointed for the first 
time. The elementary principals were still to be responsible for gen- 
eral supervision but were to work closely with the new supervisor 0n 


special instructional problems. The scope of those problems was left 
to her and the principals to decide 


4 The Problem: The first problem was the case of the overage girl 
Jenny. In another school was an overage boy. In addition to these tw? 
very special cases were seven boys and girls who, though not con- 
sidered extreme cases, were apparently of very low I. Q. and in- 


capable of succeeding in grades two or three years below normal 
placement. 


YA The Project: The new supervisor did not at once propose intelli 
gence testing for these nine pupils. That would come later, as it wou! 
also for all pupils who were one year or more below normal grade. 
The supervisor's immediate concern was to try to make the extreme 
cases happier in school by living as one of the group in which they 
were placed. She knew that regardless of the apparent low intelli- 
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gence they must be cared for, at least for the time being, in that school 
system, She contemplated proposing later that these cases be studied 
by competent persons and, if so advised, be committed to an institu- 
tion, She realized that since she was new to the city and filling a 
newly created position, it would be unwise at this time to suggest 
such radical procedure, 

The supervisor asked the following questions of the principals and 
teachers of the nine pupils: 


Have you ascertained at least one definite interest of each child; not 
necessarily an interest in school? 

What reactions have you observed when the child has been exposed in 
any way to these interests? 

Have you used the interest or interests as a starting point for reading, 
art, number work, or handicraft? Have you, with the child, looked at pic- 
tures containing elements involving the child’s interests? 

Have you used the child in any way in the classroom or outside the 
classroom to give him a feeling of security, a feeling of belonging, perhaps 
a position of leadership? 


These questions are stated here in the abstract. Actually, each was 
more fully stated, and concrete illustrations were given. Even in the 
abstract, however, the questions indicate the philosophy of the super- 
visor and indicate also the method that she would use in beginning 
the solution. The first step was not to propose an opportunity class or 
a special class but to direct the entire staff’s attention to the necessity 
of knowing each pupil who was considered a special case. 

After the teachers who were mainly involved had ascertained 
what they could for the time being concerning each of the nine pu- 
pils, the supervisor proposed an opportunity class, but she urged that 
the name should not be used publicly. Instead, these pupils were to 
be assembled in an “artcraft room.” The idea was new to the staff; 
but, with the superintendent’s endorsement and with appropriate ac- 
tion by the board, the plan was adopted. 

Before the arteraft room was opened, groundwork had to be laid. 

“he principals of the schools where the pupils were enrolled went to 
the homes and explained to the parents or guardians the proposal and 
Its values, Then the principals and the teachers of the pupils talked 
with the pupils. Parents and pupils were told that the latter would 
associate as before with all the others on playground and in halls and 
1n assembly. The only difference would be that they would be given 
4 room all to themselves where a teacher would not only conduct 
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classes in reading and other subjects but also teach many new and 
interesting activities. There would be woodworking, weaving, clay 
modeling, and basketry. The pupils were told, “You will make ob- 
jects to sell, objects for gifts, objects to use here in our school and for 
yourself.” 

An attractive room was provided in one of the elementary schools 
for the new class. No one had to travel far, and the parents had con- 
sented.° 

CASE ONE — JENNY 

The supervisor took occasion to talk informally with Jenny when 
no one was hearing the conversation. She reacted as she had to teach- 
ers and principal — friendly, but lacking in overt courtesy. She said, 
as often before, “I don’t want to be in school; I want to get married.” 
During the conversations the supervisor readily ascertained that the 
girl had a very low I. Q. and had no mastery of textbook content. 

The supervisor did, however, find out what no one else had 
learned: the girl knew the streets of the city from end to end, knew 
the places of business, the restaurants, the places of amusement, and 
the bus and railroad stations. She knew many boys beyond school 
age. The supervisor felt it wise to discontinue the interview for the 
time being and have the principal go on with informal talks to learn 
more about the girl’s interests and experiences, The supervisor dis- 
cussed with the principal not only what she had discovered but also 
the broader field of maladjusted adolescence. In conclusion she said, 
“Whatever else you do, please keep talking with the girl informally 
whenever you can, to find out at least one of her specific interests.” 

After several days the principal and the teacher reported that no 
matter what they talked about, they could discover nothing except 
that “she is boy crazy and knows far too much about sex life.” 

The supervisor said to the teacher, “Have you ever walked with 
Jenny downtown?” The answer was No. 

“You have not window-shopped with her, or gone into any 
store?” Again the answer, No. 

At the close of school next day the teacher proposed to the girl 
and several others who were approximately her age that they visit 
some department stores to see objects in the home furnishing and 
home appliance departments, “This may give us some ideas for art, for 
our drawing and painting, and for our geography,” she said. 

9. The preceding paragraphs contain the very essence of supervision. Background de- 


tail is as significant in these Illustrations of Practice as are the narrative statements 
that may be thought to be the content. 
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While they were sauntering in a rug department, Jenny scorn- 
fully said, “I wouldn’t pay that much for that thing. Grandma and I 
make them prettier than that out of rags we get from the neighbors.” 
The object that brought forth the remark was a modern hooked rug. 

The teacher at once suggested that Jenny bring to class a sample 
of her handiwork and of her grandmother's and tell about it. The 
next day Jenny, probably for the first time in her life, stood before 
a class as master of the situation. With no faltering but in rather poor 
English she explained how the rug was made and the difference be- 
tween wool, cotton, linen, and silk. This was the time for the teacher 
to have the children ask questions and to discuss the origin of the 
raw products that went into rugs, dresses, and other items made of 
cloth. Boys and girls, with Jenny leading, discussed the composition 
of their own wearing apparel. The next step was locational geog- 
raphy. “Where does wool come from? Silk? Cotton? Flax?” Not 
only geography books but reference books were soon on desks. The 
next day the pupils with help from their understanding teacher com- 
posed a letter to the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia asking for 
a loan collection of the raw products being discussed in class. To 
Jenny no classroom procedures had previously been of interest. Now 
she was not only interested but was the center of attention. Her own 
handiwork was the object of exploration. 

Later the teacher led the children, and particularly Jenny, to the 
question of woven rugs and the weaving process. Pictures from the 
National Geographic and other sources were observed and discussed. 
The teacher said that in some schools boys and girls had weaving 
frames and actually had woven small rugs. She suggested that several 
children go to the high school woodworking shop and secure ma- 
terial to make frames. The principal called the teacher of the shop 
and told him the visitors would be coming next day and also gave 
specific information about Jenny. She said, “Please do what you can 
to further motivate her interests.” 

A few days later the superintendent of 
the supervisor, casually dropped in to the 
arrangement several pupils were weaving 

enny volunteered with enthusiasm to answer questions from the su- 

Perintendent. But impatiently she broke in, “I bet you don t know 
Where wool comes from! . . . I bet you don’t know what linen is 
made of!” That hour marked the real beginning of her progress in 
school, The supervisor’s philosophy guiding the teacher was being 
applied in a successful procedure. 


schools, accompanied by 
classroom, where by pre- 
on small handmade looms. 
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The superintendent asked Jenny, “How many pegs are in the top 
and side of the weaving frame?” She slowly counted and answered 
correctly. He then asked simple questions in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication. Jenny, who was not supposed to have any number 
concept, proved she did! Questions and teaching followed involv- 
ing cost of yardage material, mileage of transportation from certain 
cotton belts to this city, mileage from Japan to New York, and. 
so on. 

The girl, as was later ascertained, had an I. Q. of only 70, but 
she was capable of more mastery of subject matter than had been 
supposed and, more important, she was capable of becoming a re- 
spected member not only of the group in the artcraft room but also 
of the sixth grade, where she frequently visited. 

The experience with Jenny led the supervisor and principals and 
superintendent to the conclusion that this girl, the special-case boy, 
and the seven other mentally retarded children previously men- 
tioned were profiting by the artcraft room, This room was to be in 
the future the motivator for regular classroom work even though a 
high degree of accomplishment in fundamental subjects might not be 
expected. 

Proposals for a puppet show emerged from a music period which 
was coordinated with a history unit. The story was the meeting of the 
white man and the Indians on the spot that later became this city. In- 
dian dances were to be one part of the puppet show, and the girls 
and boys would make the small stage and all the paraphernalia, in- 
cluding the puppets. Jenny was elected manager. Before school, at 
noon, and after school she was busy with certain of her classmates, 
“making things for the puppet show.” 

At the end of a corridor, where there were no fire or other haz- 
ards, the stage was set up and the show was given. All the children 
of the building witnessed the performance and spread the news to 
other schools. “Outsiders” were admitted by a ticket prepared by 
the pupils as an English exercise. Although Jenny was the manager 
behind the scenes, she was also in evidence before the show opened. 
She sat at a table taking tickets and directing the giving out of the 
programs, which had also been an English exercise. For the following 
three days pupils from other schools came. The proceeds from the 
admissions were spent for materials for making rag dolls and other 
gifts for the Orphans’ Home. At the conclusion of the shows Jenny 
went with a boy and another girl to the high school building to ge 
suggestions from the homemaking department on the making of toys 
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and dolls. This trip was purposely planned by the teacher and the 
principal in order to afford another opportunity for the development 
of the girl’s social adjustment. 

The next year Jenny was promoted to the seventh grade even 
though of course she could not master the subject matter. By this 
time the handicraft room received certain other boys and girls who 
were to profit by its program. Jenny was appointed supervisor of the 
room. Three teachers, assisting two to four half-days during the week, 
were careful to do their part to arouse the interest of all the boys and 
girls but especially Jenny, who was still the major concern. All pupils 
were being studied and anecdotal records kept of all observations. 

Among the objects planned and executed was a pair of Dutch 
Twins to be made of wood for garden ornaments —a boy and a girl 
“for the garden of Miss Mary” (the supervisor). Jenny piloted her 
companions to the outskirts of the city to a large home where there 
was a pair of Dutch Twins on the lawn. There, after introducing her 
classmates, she asked permission to “pull up that boy and girl and lay 
them on this paper to copy around them.” Permission was granted, 
and traced copies were made including freehand copies of all painted 
lines, Later, numerous other pairs of Dutch Twins were made and 
sold for money to go to the Orphans’ Home. i 

] Only a few of many incidents have been told in the story of this 
girl. Those given have pointed one basic principle; namely, a el 
tent supervisor may with teachers accomplish worth-while results in 
extreme cases of unfortunate children. The solution does not always 
lie in testing, segregation in special classes, and commitment to special 
Institutions. The teacher and the supervisor did, however, administer 
standard tests in the fundamentals and did use the results, by minute 
analysis, to ascertain more about this girl. They used the findings al- 
Ways in such way as to encourage and not discourage her. 


CASE TWO — HENRY 


Henry’s anecdotal record read: “Age: 13 years; weight: 140 lbs.; 
flabby, lazy, a bully, incapable of work in fourth grade but placed in 
the sixth. Mother lives in disreputable shack; six children, Henry the 
Oldest. Henry’s father not identified; now, no man of the household. 

he new supervisor’s first glimpse of Henry was at recess. As the 

Oys passed out the front door, a little chap in immaculate suit with 
white collar and big bow tie tripped and fell down the steps. At once 
the boys pounced on Henry, shouting, “Big Pig” (apparently his 
tuckname), The principal said to the supervisor, “There is my prob- 
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lem. I have always liked him and pitied him. All of us teachers have 
tried to help him. He appears to be a case of thyroid trouble.” 

“What does the school doctor say?” said the supervisor. 

The records showed nothing about any physical defects. 

Again, as in the case of Jenny, the supervisor insisted on knowing 
Henry’s interests. Apparently no one knew of any. The principal 
and the teachers kindly but firmly said, “The boy just cannot do 
arithmetic and cannot read.” To a well-trained supervisor those re- 
plies, though significant, were not satisfactory. 

Briefly, this is what the supervisor discovered when she applied 
her philosophy of first steps in studying a mental and social delin- 
quent: The boy loved stray dogs and cats. In his backyard he and 
his mother had a shed in which were dogs and cats in small separate 
compartments. Floors and partitions were whitewashed. A visit to 
the embarrassed mother gradually resulted in the supervisor’s learning 
definite facts pertaining to the family. The boy went every week to 
the office of the village newspaper and described his newly found 
animals. The Lost and Found advertisements had for two years been 
carrying ads and had. kept Henry’s collection at normal size. The 
reward money paid for the advertisements and for the cost of food 
for the animals, Henry could read slowly. To the visitors he read 
from the newspaper the advertisements of the last three weeks. With 
pride he pointed to several descriptions in the advertisements and 
said, “They ain’t all here any more; most get found by owners or get 
bought.” 

Not only was that reading accomplishment demonstrated, but 
Henry kept a list of receipts and expenditures — “money got” and 

pay outs.” His mother insisted she did not help and that no one else 
did. Yes, there Were some errors, but Henry could add, subtract, and 
multiply in simple figures. He had also, either because of number con- 
cept or visualization, a unique demonstration of number arrangement. 
The outside of the animal shed was covered with old automobile li- 
cense plates. Row after row, from top to bottom, showed years, let- 
ters, and numbers in accurate sequence. Out-of-state licenses were ac- 
curately in columns. 
Re supervisor and the teacher conducted a “num- 
one boy. Picking up a small board, the teacher 
placed it beneath two plates and asked Henry to add the license 
numbers. He did so with few errors and, with direction, finally got 


all the answers Correct. The board moved down to four lines. With 
hard, deliberate counting, Henry succeeded, 
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The next scene is in the artcraft room. The boy who had been 
tripped, Henry, the teacher, and others are leaning over a table look- 
ing at pictures of dogs in reference books and in a copy of National 
Geographic. A Newfoundland dog and a St. Bernard carried the boys 
to geography books. Who was helping Henry? The boy whom he 
had tripped! Later, the two were in a corner reading descriptions of 
various dogs. Henry wished he could read like the others. “This is 
the first time to my knowledge,” said the teacher, “that he ever 
wanted to read in school.” 

A dater development was Henry’s desire to write the descriptions 
of the animals he found “instead of telling the man at the paper 
office.” That meant various abilities — oral description, attempts at 
writing, spelling, and number work. The teacher, thereafter, with 
suggestion from the supervisor, taught the boy with both a new mo- 
tive and a new method. 

No, Henry did not ever learn to master school work sufficiently 
to enter high school. He did, however, accomplish to the satisfaction 
of his teacher and his mother the following: 


1. With two other boys of the artcraft room he directed the passing of 
pupils in the lower congested corridors. 

2. Classmates elected him captain of the boys’ police patrol. For two 
years he directed pupils at the intersections, proud of his equipment 
and badge. 

3. With satisfaction to himself, he learned to draw and later to paint in 
water colors dogs, cats, and domestic fowl. He copied every dog in the 
pages of the National Geographic, coloring them as shown. Under each 
he wrote the name and the place of origin. 

o the teacher he was introduced 

n there was a motivator to 

supervisor and the teacher 

ble by the middle of the 

He was not, as earlier 


4. Through the supervisor's suggestion t 
to stories and a few poems about dogs. Agai 

' learn and read better. By special help of the 
and after standardized tests, the boy was a 
Next year to read on a ten and eleven year level. 
Supposed, a moron. 


Long before this — in fact at the time of that first visit to Henry’s 

home — the supervisor did what should have been done by the teach- 
ers and the principal. The school doctor accepted the urgent request 
or a thorough-going physical examination. As the supervisor had 
thought, there was thyroid trouble. Systematic treatment, with the 
mother’s permission, followed. After two years the boy had arrived 
ata point where the doctor said he was practically normal. 
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When Henry became sixteen years of age, he did not want to 
leave school for he was then in the eighth grade. The principal said, 
“He was happy, socially perfectly adjusted, and able to understand 
all that he heard from pupils and teachers, even if he could not recite 
as others did.” 

The mother needed his financial help. The superintendent issued 
working papers for half-day work in a grocery store. In the morning 
the boy went to the artcraft room, where the first case mentioned — 
Jenny — was still finding her interest. There, he made garden orna- 
ments — dogs of varied sizes and breeds, By the end of one term he 
was making more money selling his handicraft than he made in his 
half-time job delivering groceries, 


“Tuer account of Henry’s growth, like that of the girl, is not unique. 
In every school worthy of being called modern, a supervisor is sup- 
posed to know, and does know, what to do with pupils like Jenny and 
Henry. These illustrations demonstrate the value of a supervisor who 
applies the philosophy and psychology of education glibly recited by 
school people but not always practiced. i 


Z The Appraisal: None is here given; the reader may do the ape 
praising, guided by the Readers Clinic. i 


Readers Clinic 


1. Recall from your own school days experiences of classmates less 
fortunate than you. Describe one as objectively as possible and, so 
far as you know, tell what was done for him by the school. 

- Refer to several texts on the psychology of education and to one 
on educational tests and measurements. Locate discussions of “nor- 
mal,” “below normal,” “atypical,” “delinquent,” and other terms 

‘used in classifying pupils. Discuss in class or with some acquaint“ 


ance the values and the d a - ho- 
logically. angers of classifying pupils psyc 


T Why did the girl’s principal and teacher have her go with other 
pupils to the high school for the wood to make the frame? And 
why first to the teacher of woodworking? Why not have ma- 
terials delivered or have pupils bring them from home? 

2. What do you believe was the origin of the puppet show, and why 
was the income to be used for materials to make dolls for the Or- 
phans’ Home? 


3- When you have decided upon the answer to 2, point out other in- 


N 
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stances where the staff purposely set the stage for development of 
human relations. Use both illustrations — the girl and the boy. 

4. In the case of Henry’s learning to read better than he had pre- 
viously, you will grant that motivation was a big factor. In the nar- 
ration the diagnostic and remedial techniques are not outlined. To 
what sources do you think the supervisor directed the teacher in 
order that she might better understand Henry and how to pro- 
ceed? If you are not acquainted with a recent book on the teach- 
ing of reading, locate one and glance through it. When time per- 
mits, study it. 

5. What gaps or blanks in the narrations do you feel should have 
been supplied to make the cases more helpful as illustrations of 
supervisory practice? 

6. In what ways did the supervisor win the confidence of teach- 
ers during her first term? Would the observations and procedures 
in dealing with the boy and the girl have been good bases for dis- 
cussion in general faculty meetings? The supervisor did not use 
them except with the principals and teachers involved; why? Why 
might they be good bases for an early meeting in your school year 
as supervisor? 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 12 


Supervision Reinstates University Underclassmen Flunkouts 


When students crowd colleges and universities, there is need for 
Improved instructional and personal supervision. For freshmen the 
transition from secondary school to college is abrupt, for they come 
from schools and homes where they were under guidance to a situa- 
tion where they are on their own. They come with scholarship and 
other qualifications to institutions that have accepted them on the en- 
dorsemient of their schools. 

To what degree should the university adapt its program to the 
students who have met admission standards? To what degree should 
the student alone be responsible for making an adjustment? Should 
the college screen freshmen at the end of the first term? Shall they, 
n numerous colleges, be victims of programs and procedures almost 
totally lacking in personal and instructional supervision? Shall the 
screening process be guided by professional leaders, or shall it be left 
to instructors? Shall underclassmen suffer because of unsupervised 
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teachers, many of whom are graduate assistants and instructors with 
no professional training or previous teaching experience? Are teach- 
ers of higher rank always competent to give grade marks that are 
true indices of underclassmen’s ability to do college work? Should 
two failure marks and one or two low marks be accepted as evidence 
of inability to continue in college to graduation? 

What part do deans of women and deans of men, or other officials, 
play in the physical, social, and emotional life of the underclassmen? 
What guidance is given in habits of living — eating, sleeping, recrea- 
tion, study hours? If these phases of college life were supervised by 
sympathetic, competent persons, would class marks be higher? Would 
an improved program of guidance prevent most flunkouts? 

Fortunately in numerous institutions various tests of competency 
are administered to incoming freshmen and are used as partial bases 
for determining ability at the college level. Programs of guidance and 


physical and social well-being often do give freshmen the counsel they 
deserve. 


4 The Setting: The questions raised above prompted the professor 
involved in this Illustration to try to prevent boys and girls from the 
disappointment and humiliation of the midyear notice, “You may not 
return.” He had been a public school administrator and for some 
years an educational consultant to school faculties. He had seen the 
value of guidance and instructional supervision in high schools and 
wished to try to apply it to the problems of a university. An un- 
expected Opportunity presented itself for the trial; and the results 
were as he anticipated.° 

The university consisted of six colleges and had approximately 
4500 students and 32 5 teachers, including graduate assistants, a dean 
for each of the six colleges, and a Dean of Women. 

Instructional supervision by deans or heads of departments was 


the general procedure in determining the number who would return 


10. i — i 
o. The experiment p such it was, though uncontrolled — deserves thoughtful 


: of colleges. Also the Tocedures b lied, with modi- 
fications, to every public school; hence See. for te Econ as this Illus- 
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the next semester, and the standard claimed was high scholarship. The 
percentage of failures for the first semester of approximately 20 per 
cent of freshmen and 12 per cent of sophomores was accepted as 
evidence of scholastic standards. 


M The Problem: The professor, Dr. Williams, realized that too many 
freshmen and sophomores were failing and were not allowed to return 
to college. He investigated records and interviewed deans, but found 
no reasons that were satisfactory to him. The answer of the deans 
generally was, “He just didn’t make the grade. . . . We mark on the 
curve.” 

To the president of the university the professor stated: 


I will attempt to show that many freshman and sophomore flunkouts are 
capable of doing satisfactory work during an entire college career. My 
contribution to the finances of the university will be greater than that of 
any colleague who brings three to five new students. Have the registrar 
check every fourth name on the total list of 642 freshmen and sopho- 
mores who are receiving notification not to return, and submit them to 
the respective deans. If they approve the names, have them write a letter 
to the student stating he may return as a special student and is to report 
to Professor Williams, Room 206 of Education Hall. Dr. Williams will 
counsel with him, register him through his respective dean, and conduct 
aseries of conferences on What and How to Study. 

The returning student is not to be considered on probation. If anyone 
learning of his return as a special student, inquires as to the meaning of the 
term, the answer is: He is to pursue a course in What and How to Study, 
and is to be registered for four, not five, courses in addition to the What 
and How to Study. No credit accrues from the special course. If the stu- 
dent completes his four regular courses, the few courses that were passed 
the first term are to be counted as part of his total year’s credit. 

From the Teachers’ College dean I wish four assistants — mature grad- 
uate students who have taught in high schools — one, a major in English; 
One, in mathematics and science; one, in social studies; one, in modern 
languages. For myself I want one Jess class assignment on my regular 
schedule. 


The president agreed to the plan as outlined and accordingly sent 


à letter to the respective deans. Attached to the letter was the follow- 
ing list of Proposed Procedures submitted by the professor. The list 
should be read carefully in order to understand the program. 


There is to be a series of general sessions, two class periods per week, 
of fourteen weeks for the course in What and How to Study. 
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There are to be group conferences by the assistants one period per 
week and individual conferences with Professor Williams. After the 
course is under way, but not later than the second week, the staff will pro- 
cure an autobiography from each student and, as soon as possible, a letter 
from the student’s high school principal regarding the type of information 
desired. The staff will also consult with the Dean of Women, sorority 
house-mothers, and fraternity presidents. 

A series of standardized tests — to be decided after consultation with 
authorities in the field — will be administered, and a study made of all 
transcript and other records in the university offices. If health data are in- 
adequate, a thorough examination by the university physician is to be 
given. 

After general group morale has been established, the staff will ar- 
range with individual students to meet informally with one of the staff 
assistants for the purpose of ascertaining emotional or other very personal 
blocks to success. 


From this statement the problem can be summarized as follows: to 
set up a supervisory program whereby underclassmen who had failed 
at the close of the first semester would be given an opportunity to do 
themselves justice. 


YA The Project: With the help of two librarians the appointed as- 
sistants searched for books for the students and themselves dealing 
with the problems involved. They made a list of available materials 
and assembled them in an alcove. Copies of a book on what and how 
to study were ordered for the students as a study guide. A series of 
questions that would encourage students to express their own atti- 
tude toward the subject was prepared for use during the first meeting. 
The professor and his assistants outlined for themselves their own phi- 
losophy on “What I believe about flunkouts, and why.” 

During the first week of the term the study group assembled. Of 
the freshmen and sophomores who had received letters from their 
deans stating they might return if they pursued the How to Study 
course, 152 responded. Dr. Williams and the four assistants had ar- 
rived early and were talking with several students in the rear of the 
room, Unmindful of their presence, other students entered, some in- 
different, some expectant, some disgusted, From this vantage point the 
professor tried to size up his immediate audience. Into the room came 
a boy, glanced at the teacher’s desk, and with a boisterous laugh 
thumbed his nose at the vacant chair. Then he discovered the pro- 
fessor in the rear of the toom! His attempted apology was interrupte 
by, “You can’t apologize to me, young man, You paid your respects 
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to an empty chair — your concept of a ‘Prof’ — not to me. I need a 
clerk; you are it!” Twenty or more boys with caps and hats on slid 
down into their seats, with an expression that indicated complete 
boredom. A few boys and girls appeared grateful. By the end of the 
period most were apparently somewhat interested. 

The first day’s job was to “evangelize” rather than to give the im- 
pression of just another lesson to learn. At the same time, however, 
it was intended to show that the course was to be based on definite 
procedure. Answers were collected on two questions: “What do you 
consider to be your greatest asset or assets in your making a go of 


-_ Vi L 0 Se 
ANSWERS FREQUENCY 


Good home environment 1 
Persistence regardless of ability 


2 
3 
Good preparation in high school 5 
Interest in subject matter 8 
Help from upperclassmen 2 
Determination to succeed " 
Paying attention in class 
Ability to grasp details 7 
Stubborn determination 
Personal advice of high school teachers I 


Willingness to work hard 


Native abilities ie 
Social contacts i 
Good health ; 
Fine memory re 
Vocational background A 
Particular about details : 
Honesty : 


“Apple polisher” 
Bluffing A 
No distractions 

Good retention 
Cramming 

Desire to attend college 
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college life?” and “What do you consider your greatest hindrance to 
scholastic attainment? or What is your difficulty in getting your work 
done to the professor’s satisfaction?” A random summary of the an- 
swers to the first question is given on page 195. Whether or not the 
statements were all true mattered less than the fact that the project 
began with students’ statements, not with a professor’s lecture. 

Upon the basis of these estimates Dr. Williams began to build his 
program. He noted several answers that were evidently insincere and 
which later also came in papers from the same students. The early 
noting of these few students’ failure to cooperate proved helpful to 
them by the end of the term. 

The answers to the second question — “hindrances” or “diffi- 
culties” — were grouped by the staff as follows: 


ANSWERS FREQUENCY 


Assuming too much 

Bad home environment 

Just try to “get by” 

Laziness 

Lack of understanding myself 

Mind goes blank at examination 

Lack of time (work) 

Do not know how to study 

Improper time allotment 

Inability to express self 

Dislike of certain courses 

The prof doesn’t stick to one thing — likes variety 
Rote learning rather than reasoning 
Inability to grasp important points 

Making “unavoidable” mistakes 

Constant discouragement in midterm grades 
Lack of proper preparation in high school 
Lack of ability to concentrate 


ei 


Thus began the work with the students, and the course was now 
under way. A record of all procedures of each general meeting was 
kept by the staff. The complete story comprises an unreleased report 
of 187 pages, from which only a limited number of steps and results 
can be given. The most revealing personal phases must be omitted — 
data and case histories of social misfortunes, marked inefficiency ° 
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certain teachers, and failure of certain department heads to establish 
standard procedure for grading papers and giving marks. 

Data for records and for the evaluation of the project were objec- 
tive because one of the graduate assistants was competent in measure- 
ment and statistics, had been a guidance man in a junior college, and 
had taught English in high school and college. He administered in- 
telligence and other tests and analyzed results item by item. Diagnosis 
and remedy, not test scores, were the purpose. But tests were only 
one means of diagnosing. Personal interview was more important. 

The major purpose of the staff during the first weeks was to gain 
the trust of the individual student; to become confidants; to gain in- 
timate knowledge on social, physical, and emotional problems; and 
through that individual relationship to build group solidarity. The 
group was to be welded into a team in which every participant would 
plan and work for the good of the other fellow as well as for himself. 
Each would profit by his contribution of original ideas and by those 
gained through study. 

_As in any supervisory program, the purposes, beliefs, and under- 
lying philosophy of the staff were essential to the procedure. The pro- 
gram was to be made workable through the professor's adherence to 
his awareness of individual problems and his determination to meet 
those problems by flexible method rather than by adherence to a 
pattern. However, the procedures were planned and carried out under 


minute steps of approved supervisory procedure. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROCEDURES OF THE PROGRAM. 


Twice a week during the term the students assembled for an in- 
formal lecture, followed by a forum on what and how to study. Each 
student during the first two weeks read, not studied, two brief texts 
on the subject. The difference between “reading a text and studying 
with a view to finding help on a problem” was impressed upon the 
students. Later they studied the topics discussed in the forum, and 
still later studied pertinent aspects of health, social relationship, psy- 
chology, and social psychology. Applications of this study by the 
students were closely checked by the assistants and were discussed 
during small group and individual conferences. 

The topics of discussion became leads to specific personal prob- 
ems that were answered by the students. Examples are: Why I think 
l can make good this term. Why I think I did not measure up to the 
standards of my last year’s instructor. What may be my emotional 

locks — professors, dislike of subject matter, fellow students, campus 
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regulations, previous experiences in high school, fear of parental cen- 
sure, boy-girl relations? 

Meanwhile subject-matter conferences were held for one hour 
each week — English, mathematics and science, modern languages, 
and social studies. This phase of the program took effect the fourth 
week, and the general meetings or class assemblies were reduced to 
one a week. Daily office hours were scheduled for individual con- 
ferences between students and the appropriate assistant. The period 
left vacant by the reduction of the general meetings to one a week 
was scheduled for conferences between Dr. Williams and students and 
for special conferences between students and the assistants. 

To give added information for these conferences the staff ana- 
lyzed the college records of each student and listed the names of in- 
structors who had failed the students. The admission records included 
subject-matter status, health, extracurricular activities, and letters of 
recommendation. In the case of the students with the lowest college 
marks (lowest 25 per cent of the flunkouts), the college marks were 
compared with the admission records. Letters were written to school 
principals asking for the student’s rank in the graduating class, and, 
if known, the causes contributing to the rank if it was relatively low. 

Because the university’s health examination was acknowledged to 

be rather routine, every student in the program was sent to the uni- 
versity physician for a more thorough examination. The resulting rec- 
ord in numerous cases became significant. Eye defects, improper diet, 
poor elimination, and poor posture were found in many cases to be 
deterrent factors. The registrar, the deans of colleges, and the Dean 
of Women cooperated by giving the meager facts and opinions they 
had acquired by interview during the first term. (In less than 20 per 
cent of the cases had there been any previous interviews.) 
; The head of the library staff and the two library assistants were 
informed of certain students’ lack of knowledge regarding the use of 
the library. These students in turn received a special request card 
which was presented to a librarian, and thus they received special help 
in locating materials and in other uses of the library facilities. 

Dr. Williams prepared a series of questions dealing with living and 
study habits, to be answered in writing by the students. These ques- 
tions were given to afford students an opportunity to express them- 
selves in terms of action and attitudes and to procure concrete ap- 
proaches to group discussion. At a general meeting, papers of four 
students, without mention of names, were read to show typical prob- 
lems that would have to be discussed during the work of the term an 
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that would have to be solved if the student were going to succeed. 
Students were asked to make short written comments on the benefits 
of reading those papers. They were also asked to make a written state- ` 
ment concerning their progress in school prior to enrollment at the 
university; the purpose here was to ascertain rate of promotions, re- 
tardations, and “skips” of the group. 

There was discussion of how to read, and pertinent questions were 
asked to ascertain group reaction to the suggestions. Special emphasis 
was on environmental factors and on self-motivation in reading. A se- 
lected bibliography was given to each student dealing with the prob- 
lems of how to study, orientation, and the correction of student diffi- 
culties. The staff held group conferences on problems revealed by 
papers, but students wished to discuss other problems — largely their 
own personal ones. They seemed anxious to have someone to whom 
they could unfold their own difficulties, and they were more encour- 
aged by general words than by specific suggestions, This showed the 
need for personal interest on the part of the university faculty. Each 
student was urged to avail himself of the schedule of conferences with 
the assistants so that he might feel perfectly free to use the time neces- 
sary for serious discussion. 

Facts and opinions gained through tests, group conferences, and 
personal interviews became bases for conferences between the pro- 
fessors, heads of departments, and deans. The staff compiled data from 
the record cards of ninety-eight students. These included records on 
the American Council on Education Cooperative Reading Compre- 
hension Test, which had been given by the staff during the second 
month. Results of the test showed that 35 per cent of the flunkout 
group was above and 65 per cent below the fiftieth percentile of 
that of the nonfailing students of their college class. i 

More data were secured relative to certain factors of attitude and 
actual difficulties. Students became frank and honest in writing and 
In discussing their faults and virtues and the number of hours a week 
they devoted to study. Some stated they did practically no real study- 
ing. These students seemed to constitute two groups: those who had 
been lazy or too socially inclined; and those who were conscientious 
but worried, worked for room or board, or misplaced their effort. 
Most students who admitted their laziness felt they had the ability to 
make good if they had someone to arouse them. A few had felt satis- 
fied with just getting by. Many lacked self-confidence, and others 
said they were overconfident during the preceding term and were 
Surprised at their failure. Most students felt that the cause of their 1n- 
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ability to get good grades had been the great gap between high school 
and college. Of those who had done good work in high school many 

` had not been able to bridge the gap. The general environment, class- 
room requests, and procedures of study caused difficulties of adjust- 
ment. Students who lived in dormitories claimed troubles due to 
dormitory life — distractions, unhomelike atmosphere, too much con- 
fusion, and too many interruptions. Many stated a lack of interest in 
a particular college subject — usually a required course. Others indi- 
cated lack of interest in the professor; a frequent statement was to 
this effect: “A good professor can make an uninteresting course in- 
teresting.” One frequent complaint was “too much red tape.” “Inac- 
cessibility to professor or others responsible” prevented serious stu- 
dents from ascertaining real causes of their trouble and from receiving 
aid. A prevailing feeling, whether warranted or not, was that profes- 
sors showed partiality. Many students formed unfavorable first im- 
pressions which they did not change as the term proceeded. students 
felt that professors should have shown more interest in them nd tried 
to form more personal contacts with them. They felt the need of in- 
spiration. “Most professors are too practical” or “too detached.” The 
idea, “Professors don’t consider us as human beings,” had an unfor- 
tunate effect on many students. The further the course proceeded the 
more sure many students became that professors in colleges needed 
to be trained better to teach freshmen! It was also frequently said 
half-jokingly: “Our profs should be required to take a course like 
this: only change the name to ‘What and How to Teach,’ ” 

Twenty case studies were made of students, selected by sampling. 
These studies were the result of questionnaires, written statements, 
autobiographies, and personal conferences, Facts or opinions gained in 
personal conferences were fully recorded immediately afterward. 
This material was then checked for verification, without the student's 
knowledge, against each one’s statements at repeated conferences and 
through other contacts, 

Students were asked to write their opinion on the purposes of ex- 
aminations and on professors’ procedures in administering them. The 
following is typical of reports: 


Examinations are tests given not to find out what we do not know but 
what has been absorbed during a course of events. They should not be 
looked upon with fear because they are called examinations, but con- 
fronted the same as the other tests that we run up against in or everyday 


lives. They not only show what has been absorbed but also what has been 
retained. 
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The formula for correct exam-taking is not to cram just before, as 
such knowledge is retained for only a brief time, but to faithfully study. 
This has been outlined during the previous lectures. 
We have an examination every day of our lives. All great men in every 
field of learning and experience have their tests. We may as well get used 


to them. 

One of the biggest mistakes we could make would be to go through 
school without taking examinations, because without this practice the 
things that confront us in later life would be met unprepared. 


Wt The Appraisal: Every one of the students whose case histories 
were used in the report to the president of the university made a 
valuable adjustment to his or her college environment by the close 
of his freshman year. Each gave promise of doing much better work 
during the sophomore year. Later follow-up found they did. A de- 
tailed analysis of the case histories above mentioned was used by the 
deans and others of the faculty as basic material for developing a 
future program of guidance. To these persons many tables of data 
told a story; but case-histories gave the data life. 

Of the 152 students in the first year’s program 127 received diplo- 
mas at the end of three and a half or four years. The percentage who 
did not drop out was higher by 12 per cent than that of their class- 
mates who had not been failed. The median honor point of the study 
group was six tenths of one honor point higher than that of the others 
of their class. 

A skeptic has said: “The jolt they got by being flunked out rather 
than the special help given them, spurred them to prove to themselves 
and others that they could make good.” We allow the decision to rest 
with the reader. There is objective evidence to show that supervision 
on the college level pays dividends, This must be clearly noted: By 


Supervision is meant both instructional supervision and supervision 


of the student’s physical, social, and emotional well-being together 
with guidance in what and how to study. The results of the program 
would not have been satisfactory, at least in this author’s opinion, had 
hot the two phases of supervision gone hand in hand. The major re- 
sponsibility of Professor Williams was to provide the coordination of 
the two phases. In certain colleges, as in public schools, guidance and 
Psychological service care at least partly for the student in relation 
to his curricular problem. In other institutions emphasis is placed upon 
personal problems — generally conduct or “discipline,” with little or 
no specific planned, scientific procedures in educational guidance. 
Professor Williams and his assistants declare that the greatest con- 
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tribution lay in the personalized individual contacts — in what they 
termed unlocking of personalities. That belief is in keeping with that 
of educators on both high school and college level who place students’ 
welfare above, or at least on a par with, academic standards. 
Fortunately for the students involved in this project and for the 
thousands of students who followed, the experiment was successful. 


Readers Clinic 
This Illustration of Practice has taken us into the college life of boys 
and girls who have recently left high school. Why do you think the ` 
Illustration was included in a text that is concerned with supervision 
of instruction? 

Outline the basis for an hour’s discussion with a group of freshmen 
and sophomores on what they believe to be the responsibilities of the 
secondary school in preparing youth for college. 

Do the same for a discussion group of college deans on what they 
should do to supervise the instruction and the living habits of fresh- 
men. 
If you were preparing this Readers Clinic, state what would be 
two or three problems or topics you would wish to include. 


1. Why should or should not a college or university subscribe to the 
theory of the survival of the fittest advanced by many college pro- 
fessors and deans? 

2. In what ways do the responsibilities of the high school differ from 
those of the college in regard to the survival of the fittest? 

3. Does the supervision problem of freshmen in college lie chiefly 
with the dean or with the various professors? Give the reasons for 
your answer. 

4. In the Illustration of Practice, what principles of supervision and 
what functions of supervision do you believe were lacking in the 
program of the college faculty’s conducting of its job? 

5. Wherein might college and university deans, directors, and guid- 
ance officers profit by a study of what is expected of the principals, 
supervisors, and guidance directors of a secondary school? 
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CHAPTER 8 4 SUPERVISION AIMS 
AT SOCIAL. COMPETENCE 


“SOCIAL competence” is a term used to describe that level of develop- 
ment which is reached when an individual is aware of problems that 
confront or are likely to confront him and his fellows, knows what 
he should and can do to meet them, wants to do what he knows will 
effect the best possible outcome for the largest possible number of 
persons, and will actually take steps to bring about the desired end. 
This definition implies that a socially competent person is an accept- 
able citizen, vocationally and/or professionally trained for economic 
competence, who knows that learning is a continuous possibility and 
that he is personally obligated to know how and where to meet his 
future learning needs. 

A few years ago a committee from the New York State organiza- 
tion of Secondary Principals prepared a bulletin entitled Education 
and Social Competence. It suggested steps for encouraging the de- 
velopment of social competence. The following are adaptations of 
the steps: 


. See that the pupils have an opportunity to assume responsibility and 
that they accept responsibility in such activities as: (a) voicing opinions 
and offering suggestions in respect to school issues, (b) determining 
policies that directly affect them in the life of the class and the school, 
(c) thinking of the part they will play in after-school life, (d) dis- 
covering and developing their talents through typical student ac- 
tivities, e.g., clubs, councils, forums, and plays. i ; 

- Treat all behavior problem cases with greater care, attempting to dis- 
cover the reasons for behavior by these procedures: (a) study the 
diffident boys and girls and attempt to secure their participation in 
curricular and extra-class activities; (b) eliminate conditions and inci- 
dents that lead pupils to believe that teachers are unfair, unjust, and 
undemocratic; (c) be alert to pupil maladjustment and seek help from 
specialists when it is not within the ability of the local faculty to give 
effective service. 

See that pupils consider their afte 
available or possible further educationa 
suited to individual interests, capacities, 

4. Try to secure and hold teachers who will 


N 


r-school life and understand about 
1 and vocational opportunities 
and abilities. 

(a) bring into school people 


w 
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who can interpret social problems, political trends, and vocational re- 

quirements; (b) establish such relations with graduates and leaving pu- 

ils as will assure them that the school can and will be of further assist- 
ance if desired; (c) work out cooperative plans with local employers 
whereby pupils can secure some actual work experience before leaving 
school; (d) and show interest in young people and inspire positive 
growth. 

These teachers should also (a) constantly evaluate and revise teach- 
ing techniques and curriculum materials in an effort to meet common 
everyday needs for understanding current issues; (b) establish working 
relations with parents and the public; (c) bring about a closer integration 
of subject matter, experiment with new approaches and the organiza- 
tion of traditional subject matter, and know how and when to effect mas- 
tery of basic tools; (d) realize that colleges are seeking recommended 
graduates but that real life demands the socially competent; (e) plan and 
carry on follow-up studies of former pupils as a means of making school 
life more helpful to others and with a view to discovering what, if any, 
part schools can or should play in after-school training and learnings; and 
(f) actively encourage citizens in the school community to accept the cri- 
on o social competence as the chief means of evaluating the work of the 
school. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 13 


A Superintendent Begins a Program for Developing Social 


Competence 


a The Setting: A superintendent of schools returned to his third 
term in a city system after a summer term of graduate study in educa- 
tion and a conference in supervision. In both experiences he had been 
impressed by discussions about “life-centered” schools and about s0- 
cial competence in out-of-school living as the ultimate test of educa- 
tional programs. 

The school system had ninety teachers and was located in an in- 
dustrial city of 12,000 adjacent to a larger one. Most of the citizens 
were engaged in semi-skilled work. The schools were financially wel 
supported. The superintendent and the management enjoyed friendly 
personal contacts. The school buildings numbered five — four of six 
grades each, and one junior-senior high school. 

; The superintendent, himself a former teacher and a high school 
principal in the city, knew little about instructional supervision. With 
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the exception of his summer term in university classes of supervision 
and administration he had had no formal training for his position. He 
was, however, a natural leader; principals, teachers, pupils, and citi- 
zens liked him and trusted his judgment. Up to this time he had relied 
upon the elementary principals for such grade supervision as they 
could do. They were sympathetic to whatever suggestions he pro- 
posed in regard to improvement of the school. It was customary for 
each principal to meet once a month with her teachers for discussion 
of their local problems, which were largely of an administrative na- 
ture. Occasionally the superintendent met the entire staff. Apparently 
there was no over-all planning, either short term or long term, and no 
specific program of in-service teacher education. 


4 The Problem: Now for the third year of his administration the 
superintendent had certain specific aims, though no definite plan. He 
wanted to try out some of the ideas he had acquired from his study, 
such as the doctrine that development of social competence is the 
major justification for tax-supported schools. What to aim for, how to 
begin, how to carry forward, and how to measure progress — these 
were his immediate concerns. One question that arose in his mind 
was, “Shall I try to obtain help from sources outside of our school 
staff — university professors, local citizens, state Education Depart- 
ment — or shall I depend on my own resources and those of my 
staff?” 

_ To help him in defining the problems he held a conference with 
his principals. During the conference this inclusive major problem 
evolved: “How can we release the talents and capacities latent in our 
teachers, discover their other potentialities, and help them to develop 
a more natural social environment for living and learning?” 

An overview of the problem and of the methods of procedure was 
tentatively resolved into this statement as a memorandum for further 
Consideration: 


We shall try to transform slowly and cautiously our traditional, formal 
Schools into conservatively progressive schools in which our students and 
faculty will live more democratically. To this end we shall try to have our 
teachers understand that they may continue to work on their previous 
goals and be proud of their abilities and yet accomplish other and prob- 
ably better results for both their pupils and themselves in a more natural 
Social environment. We hope to develop this new school out of the tra- 

tonal without change in the personnel, except probable shifting of 
Some grade and subject-matter responsibilities. We shall try to inspire our 
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teachers to participate in the study of community resources and in pro- 
moting standardized testing programs. Above all, we want our entire fac- 
ulty, our service and clerical staff, and our pupils to learn how to be mu- 


tually helpful and happy together. 

We agree to work at once toward a clearer understanding of recent 
practices in curriculum study and classroom procedures and toward a 
better appreciation of the term “social competence.” We hope to secure 
assistance from a school of education and from our state Department of 
Education. With their help we will initiate activity programs, student 
councils, faculty forums, exchange of opinions between students and 
faculty on school policies, and active citizen-participation in conferences 
concerning our school’s relation to community life. 


The implications of these plans presented a major initial prob- 
lem — the means by which the superintendent and principals could 
best draw from the teachers their own ideas, purposes, and plans 
which were related to those larger aims conceived by him and the 
principals. The superintendent wrote to an educational specialist at 
a near-by university, “How can we get our teachers to feel that we 
really want their thinking? How far may leadership safely arouse, 
utilize, and direct the thinking and action of teacher and pupils in a 
program aimed at developing social competence? How fast can we 
move without jeopardizing the learnings we wish to achieve?” 


t The Project: Before the superintendent officially engaged the uni- 
versity professor to work on the contemplated program, he and his 
principals took stock of some items that would affect the plans and 
procedure. Though some of the data desired were available, they had 
not been organized and interpreted for any purpose. Other facts had 
to be ascertained. 

A summary of the data on hand revealed the following significant 
facts. Approximately 30 per cent of the grade teachers held state li- 
censes; 65 per cent, normal school diplomas; and ș per cent, college 
degrees. A few had gone to summer school and a few had taken €x- 
tension courses. There was no professional library for the entire 
faculty, though in the office of the superintendent and of the prin- 
cipal there were professional books, some recent, most old. There ha 
been relatively few professional faculty meetings with the supet 
intendent. The principals reported approximately four professional 
meetings a year; all others, administrative. 

None of these facts should be attributed to indifference or lack of 
cooperation among teachers and administrators. On the contrary: 
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good fellowship existed. Conferences between teachers and principals 
had been frequent, and classroom visitation by principals of the ele- 
mentary schools was an expected occurrence. 

The university professor-consultant after a two days’ survey ana- 
lyzed situations in the schools as follows: 


You and your staff apparently desire to develop your schools so they may 
afford better opportunities for more natural social living. You say you 
want to continue to improve that which is good and also to make changes. 
Your citizens with whom I have talked seem satisfied with their schools. 
Your board, as you know, feels the same. Therefore radical changes 
should be made cautiously. 

My visit of two days seems to indicate that your teachers anticipate 
a new day. Some appear nervous. They realize they are set in their 
routine. They feel their results are satisfactory, and they hesitate to 
change instructional and disciplinary procedures. Some are eager to de- 
velop activity programs. As you know, about one sixth of the teachers 
have taken professional course work since original certification. In my 
brief visits to their classrooms, I see little difference between their ac- 
tivities and those of the other teachers. What I have observed and heard 
of progressive trends in your schools seems to be the result of the prin- 
cipals’ supervision rather ‘than the result of college courses. I feel sure that 
in attempting greatly modified procedures you can count on your staff to 
Cooperate with you because they have confidence in your judgment. 

i Teachers have the respect of pupils from kindergarten to high school. 
Discipline is good in terms of teacher control. The weakness lies in an 
almost total lack of pupil initiative. The few “socialized recitations” and 
the so-called “activity programs” are teacher dominated. Though a teach- 
er's supervision of pupil activity is necessary, too much of it is unwise if 
you want pupils to learn to live more democratically. Neither leadership 
nor followership in the now accepted sense is being developed. ; 

Your faculty, I believe, is ready to give more opportunity for pupil 
participation in social activities. You will have to lead the way. Why not 
arrange to bring principals, teachers, and student representatives together 
1m groups to discuss the present status and to suggest the moves? 


Upon invitation, some teachers from each school joined their 
Principal and superintendent in an effort to clarify their thinking 
about where the school program actually stood in regard to develop- 
78 more pupil and teacher participation in planning and how to plan 
°F continuous study of it. Soon afterward the principals met with a 
Volunteer committee of teachers, who appointed student representa- 
tives from the upper elementary grades and from the high school, 

nder the leadership of the superintendent they arrived at tentative 
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proposals on why they should wish to change various phases of school 
life, what they might do, and how they ought to proceed. A sum- 
mary of that first meeting was reported by the superintendent to all 
of the instructional staff in an assembly. There these proposals were 
discussed, and further study was recommended. 

After two weeks’ work by a group of principals, teachers, and 
pupils, a plan was outlined calling for two major committees: one was 
to include a teacher from each grade level; the other, a teacher repre- 
senting each of the high school subject-areas and a student from each 
of grades seven to twelve inclusive. The former was to represent 
largely the faculty’s best thought on the problem; the latter, the 
students’ best ideas under teacher leadership. Both committees were to 
work on these questions: (1) What does social competence mean? 
Does it mean to develop more freedom of thought and action on the 
part of the pupils and teachers? Is that all? (2) What are we now do- 
ing to develop it? (3) What would be the ideal school-life? (4) How 
much of the ideal can we now plan to achieve this year, and how shall 
we proceed? (5) Where shall we get references to study about it? 
(6) What do the best schools do about it? 

Three Wednesdays a month, at the end of the regular session, 
were scheduled for an hour’s meeting for each of the committees. 
On the other Wednesday of the month the entire faculty and the 
student representatives assembled for discussion of progress reports 
from the groups. These reports were mimeographed, and the teach- 
ers and the student representatives were given an indexed binder for 
them. All teachers, whether or not they contributed or in any way 
cooperated, received a statement of procedure and progress. 

With the assurance that data and ideas voluntarily submitted by 
teachers would be considered anonymous and would be used solely 
for further orientation in school and community understanding, in- 
formation of Increasing scope became available. Teachers submitted 
their opinions on educational, philosophical, and psychological con- 
cepts as they understood them, their present practices in recreational 
reading and professional study, and ideas about a study of the com- 
munity as a laboratory for achieving certain instructional aims. 

During the weeks of the survey, most of the teachers, principals, 
and special-subject supervisors submitted lists of professional books 
and magazines they.had read during the previous two years an 
starred those already studied. Of course, as in all schools, certain 
teachers grumbled because of added work, Lists of books and pet 
odicals, both professional and nonprofessional, that teachers woul 
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lend to the already developing professional library were brought. 
Some teachers appealed to nonactive teachers in the city to contribute 
to the library. A satisfactory collection was the result. Later the city 
library developed a professional alcove, and still later the state educa- 
tion library contributed long-term loans. 

The principals felt the need for considerably more knowledge on 
tests and measures. The school board provided a brief university ex- 
tension course in the subject for a class consisting of the principals 
and one representative from each building. The knowledge gained 
was in turn directed toward assisting all teachers in a more objective 
study of pupils. This activity was undertaken not only to develop 
specific abilities to measure pupils’ accomplishment more objectively 
but also to study more critically their own professional and social 
abilities. The superintendent considered this knowledge on the part 
of the teachers basic to a program aimed at the broader, richer, and 
freer life of pupils and teachers. 

Meanwhile a study group of teachers only had developed state- 
ments of purposes and criteria for a program of in-service growth, 
much like one originally drawn up by the administrators but never 
seen by the teachers. The administrative staff had probably stimu- 
lated this result unconsciously in the natural course of events. 

“The one sure way to cripple a supervisory program,” said the 
professor of supervision in that summer term attended by the super- 
intendent, “is to start a program of in-service growth by focusing at- 
tention upon the needs of the teachers instead of upon the needs of 
the community, and doing it authoritatively from the top down. 
That statement had made a lasting impression upon the superin- 
tendent. 

The committees during the first year dealt with v 
not with individual strengths and weaknesses of teachers. The prob- 
lems were more and more centered on elements of social competence 
that would affect both teachers and pupils. The problems covered 
such items as pupil-pupil, teacher-teacher, pupil-teacher , and teacher- 
administrator relationships, curriculum values, textbooks, aayi 
tY materials, and the discovery and use of community, state, an 
National resources. 


arious matters but 


he study groups worked on student-teacher government and a 
nstructional materials 


t oe : i 
facher-administrator council; the purchase of i PERIN Ain 
Y teachers with administrators as consultants; a program oF pup i 
Counting; and modification of the curriculum to meet various smal 


&toup and individual needs. 
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By the end of the second year of the program there was a teacher 
who acted as vertical coordinator for each subject-area, and there was 
another for each grade level throughout the system who acted as 
horizontal coordinator. Thus provision was made for a continuity 
from grade to grade and also within a grade, particularly at the junior 
and senior high school level. 


& The Appraisal: Thirty-two mimeographed progress reports and 
many teacher suggestions and pupil suggestions were developed, re- 
ported, and filed for future use. These were mimeographed by the 
students of the commercial department of the high school, thus afford- 
ing those pupils an experience in practical work and more insight into 
the actual work of the teachers, pupils, and other school personnel. 
Art, music, home economics, and industrial training had been related 
to other subject-matter areas in the program of studies. The school 
doctor, the nurse, and the instructors in the physical education de- 
partment became more meaningful contributors to the whole educa- 
tional program. Lunchrooms and auditorium stages became functional 
factors concerned with changed behaviors, instead of adjuncts to an 
isolated instructional program. The lunchroom. director planned 
menus with chemistry and biology teachers and students, and the 
lunchroom was decorated with flowers provided by committees of 
pupils and teachers. Teachers helped pupils select a balanced variety 
of foods. Informative posters made by the pupils of the art depart- 
ment on good manners and good diet were placed on the walls of the 
lunchroom. 

The original purpose of the new program had been, it is to be re- 
membered, to develop in both teachers and pupils an understanding 
of social competence functioning at different age levels, and to meet 
better the needs of each individual pupil and teacher. Throughout the 
program the term “social competence” had not been actually defined, 
but many of its meanings were experienced when supervisors (prin- 
cipals) with teachers, teachers with teachers, teachers with pupils, and 
pupils with pupils, planned and executed together. A sense of belong- 
ing to each other was developing, Pupils, teachers, and supervisors 
were having in common various experiences conducive to strong 
morale. 

Experiences, too detailed to warrant full narration here, had 
reached out to the community library, the churches, the American 
Legion, Rotary, the women’s clubs, and reading circles. Industri 
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had opened doors to visiting pupils and had sent representatives to the 
school. In these experiences pupils learned better than in classes the 
need for cooperating. The larger homes and gardens had been opened 
to teachers and students for viewing art, architecture, and botanical 
specimens in the garden and for gardeners’ discussions with students. 

Student councils had been developed because pupils wanted to do 
something about school life, not because teachers imposed their own 
desires. In libraries and cafeterias pupils and teachers exchanged ideas 
and shared responsibility for planning and executing. In each build- 
ing, student hosts and hostesses sat in main corridors to receive Visitors. 
The teachers’ rooms became social centers; centers not only for teach- 
ers but for pupils with teachers. 

The schools had in two years moved materially from the original 
traditional type of good social relationships wherein obedience and 
courtesy to superiors constitute the mainspring, toward practices 
characterizing the present-day concept in which self-direction and 
cooperation for the greatest common good are the main objectives. 

“What happened to the fundamental subject-matter areas set up 1n 
the traditional curriculum?” is frequently asked when this educational 
Project is described. In terms of results gained from objective tests 
given at the end of two years in all grades and in the high school, 
pupils were in the upper quarter of national norms. “Previously they 
had been probably in the median,” said the superintendent, “though 
objective data are not available.” Good conduct of pupils on streets 
and in public places tended to become as important to citizens as the 
previous goal of subject-matter attainments. Cleanliness and orderli- 
ness prevailed along the streets, in drug stores, at corner snack-bars, 
and on school grounds. Movie managers reported a marked change in 
Pupil conduct. 

An appraisal of any project should recognize weak 
Were such, as for instance “too much lost motion” (stated D) i 
at the beginning) due to the superintendent's desire to have ideas orig- 
mate with teachers and pupils. But the major purposes established in 
the beginning of the program by the committees of teachers, super- 
“sors, and pupils had been achieved. 

he criteria of social competence referred 
to this chapter had not been available in printed form at the time of 
te project: but as one now studies the pare pean ca as 

chool system, it seems safe to say that most of these criteria 
now been realized, 


points. There 
d by teachers 


to in the introduction 
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Naturally, at first the freedom extended to teachers and pupils to 
volunteer ideas and to-help carry them out resulted in some uncer- 
tainty as to what it was all about, a few teachers objecting to changes 
and others assuming too many prerogatives. Also, for the superin- 
tendent, principals, and special supervisors, patience and time were 
needed to adjust themselves to an evolving new order. Throughout 
the school system, as before suggested, there was the usual appear- 
ance of lost motion. This was especially true with many teachers at- 
tempting to develop social attitudes, skills, and understandings in their 
pupils while also introducing unit organization of subject-matter re- 
quirements. Many teachers felt they were not covering the printed 
curriculum for which they would be held responsible. 

Custodians and cafeteria staff members had been perturbed about 
the greater freedom of pupils. This concern gradually disappeared 
when their participation was integrated into the program of social 
living. Pupils in activity programs frequently needed tice loan of 
kitchen utensils, the janitor’s help, the nurse’s advice, the principal’s 
permission, the music teacher’s skill and information, the art teach- 
er’s materials and suggestions. In turn, pupils repaid custodians and 
staff members by eliminating much of the cleanup work on lawns and 
playgrounds. Complimentary reports spread throughout the commu- 
nity by these employees constituted one of the most pronounced ap- 
provals of the new order. 


Readers Clinic 


“Social competence” is a term widely used these days. Study the con- 
notations of the words “competence” and “social” in an unabridged 
dictionary. Then formulate a definition that is so meaningful and 
clear to you that you can define it to the satisfaction of other intelli- 
gent persons who are not conversant with the term. f 

After you have formulated a definition, look up references On 
social competence in the card index of your library and in the Readers 
Guide. 

Now that you have a clearer concept of the term, consider the 
above Illustration of Practice. List a series of statements found in 


the Illustration that you believe are pertinent to the implications of the 
chapter heading. 


1. What facts and factors in The Setting and in The Problem see™ 
to you to be unnecessary? 


2. Why did the inexperience of the superintendent in instructional 
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supervision have a bearing upon the problem? Why did his prior 
experience in the city as a high school principal have a bearing on 
the success of the project? j 

3. Is change necessarily progress? Explain your answer. 

4 What were possible advantages of the teachers’ submitting facts 
about their own opinions on educational philosophy and psy- 
chology? 

5. Of what advantage was it to the superintendent to know what 
books and periodicals were being read by the faculty? 

6. Why do you think the defining of the term “social competence” 
was not attempted early in the project? What were the advantages 
and disadvantages? 

7. What facts related in the last paragraph of The Project indicate 
that the aim of developing greater social competence was being 
realized? 

8. Reread the analysis of the term “social competence” found in the 
first paragraph of the introduction of the chapter and evaluate the 
Illustration 2f Practice in terms of the four criteria. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 14 


Social Relations Improve Through Pupil and Faculty Councils 


The following Illustration is presented because few questions of 
large import are so often asked of the author as: How can we organize 
a faculty council and a student council so that they actually develop 

social competence and function for the good of the school? In this 
_ Case a newly elected supervising principal, a previous teacher in the 
school, had experienced the consequences of lack of faculty participa- 
tion in either administrative or supervisory matters and a wrong type 
of student government. Here are given steps in the formulation of a 
hew policy for that school in regard to both faculty and student par- 
ticipation. The interrelationship of the two is significant and should be 
kept in mind. The type of community is also significant. 


‘a The Setting: This Illustration deals with a new supervising prin- 
CIpal’s attempt at democratic procedures in a rural district of rich, 
diversified agriculture. The area is six miles square, with a sme 
building in a village near its center, fifteen miles from a city O 
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600,000 population. In the village are three small industries employ. 
ing local help, but the majority of the men work in the near-by city, 
Many are executives, skilled mechanics, engineers, or foremen, and 
some are plant owners. These men are commuters and hence the 
school district has suburban elements. 

The majority of the people in the rural areas and approximately 
half the village group may be classified as progressive. They fall into 
four factions: the old rural residents, traditional in customs and re- 
ligion, who originally opposed school centralization but who are now 
its most stable backers; the old village residential group, the majority 
of whom are retired or working in the offices and factories of the 
near-by city and who form another closed group opposed to the edu- 
cational ideas of the first group; an ultraprogressive group consisting 
of those who in the past few years came from the city, wish to change 
everything, and disregard old ties and traditions for the sake of ad- 
vancing their own interests; a fourth group comprising farmers of 
foreign extraction, who are frequently a force in the entire commu- 
nity. These four groups each had a direct influence upon the children 
of the district and hence upon the welfare of the school. 

The policy of the past supervising principal had been to sit astride 
the fence on all controversial issues. ‘Safe practices” in administra- 
tive and supervisory procedures was his slogan. Decisions within the 
school had been made and carried out solely on his authority. Teach- 
ers therefore reacted strongly against school policy and practice and 
were outspoken in their objections. They became a disgruntled group 
with no faculty morale, and they pulled in various directions. All pro- 
cedures, even those of merit, were criticized. The advantages that 
normally accrue to a school from concentrated, united effort were 
totally lacking. The board followed the supervising principal. 

Teachers’ attitudes were naturally reflected in those of the stu- 
dents. Discipline had degenerated; both students and teachers learned 
how to circumvent the arbitrary rules and regulations. Though the 
pre-service training of the teachers on the basis of certification was 
above the state average and represented a large number of training 
schools and universities, these advantages were not capitalized by the 
principal. 

At the time of this story, therefore, the potential for developing 4 
good educational program was there, but two handicaps to the new 
principal’s r esponsibility for improving the school were an entire lack 
ar coe oP lanning and execution, and a hap- 

ent government unrelated to the faculty: 
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These handicaps became the bases for the two projects of this Ilus- 
tration. 

In this setting the new supervising principal assumed his duties. 
During his four years’ previous experience as a teacher in that school 
he had been assigned to administrative work by the principal but had 
been given no authority. Hence he was frequently in a dilemma. He 
was aware of the problems and needs of the school; and he had studied 
cooperative procedures in education. He was fundamentally a be- 
liever in participation by the faculty, students, and parents, and he 
wished to administer his school with a minimum of personal au- 
thority. 


W The Problem: If an effective program were to be developed, the 
immediate problem was to knit the teaching staff and the student 
body into a unified working group and build better human relations. 
The longer-time problem would be to study objectively — where pos- 
sible—the school and community conditions and practices, decide 
with his faculty and his board what principles were unsound and what 
were the misapplications of good principles, and finally interpret 
sound principles into educational practices. 


The Project: The supervising principal decided to approach his 
problems by including first the teachers in the reorganization of the 
school program and later the students. The first step was a discussion 
and outlining of a cooperative plan with the faculty in a volunteer 
conference. Many members of the faculty — not all, for as usual there 
were reactionary teachers — expressed to the principal and among 
themselves appreciation of this opportunity to participate in school 
planning, because to be asked to do so was a new experience. At this 
conference the teachers present were urged to indicate problems they 
thought should be considered at once and to begin thinking about 
those for future study. 

After the conference an advisory committee was selected by the 
Principal on the basis of his knowledge of the individual teacher, her 
background of training and experience, her personality traits, and her 
Probable acceptability to other teachers. He considered original think- 
ers who were not afraid to express either to him or to fellow-teachers 
their points of view. The committee was representative of grade levels 
and subject-matter departments. “The ideal way to form the com- 
mittee,” said the principal later to the faculty, “would have been to 

ave you select your committee, but in this initial step I felt that since 
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I knew you and could therefore make a representative selection, it 
was wiser at this time for me to do it.” ; 

The committee consisted of a teacher from each elementary grade, 
the junior high school, the high school, and the special fields. A 
chairman was elected to make all contacts with teachers on problems 
and projects. Later this committee was to help form other committees 
or study groups and circulate bulletins of information concerning fac- 
tors every teacher should know. 

Provision was made in the principal’s and in the chairman’s weekly 
schedules for them to meet regularly to discuss progress, This ar- 
rangement was soon extended to include all members of the advisory 
committee. The committee met weekly during the first semester; the 
second semester, every other week. Before each meeting the chairman 
and the principal made certain that materials were available for the 
discussions and that suggestions requiring the principal’s considera- 
tion should be given him in ample time for serious thought. 


THE PURPOSES, PROBLEMS, AND PROCEDURES 


The advisory committee first set Up its purposes or aims in regard 
to faculty relations, pupils’ needs, and needs of the school as a whole. 
It decided further to analyze the problems through study groups of 
teachers, and later of pupils also. The initial studies were to be on 
these problems that were disturbing the faculty: (1) rules and regula- 
tons pertaining to teachers; (2) student evaluation and marking pro- 
cedure for passing and failing; (3) rules and regulations pertaining to 
student government; (4) disciplinary regulations and recommenda- 
tions. Whether or not these were the best problems for major Con- 
sideration, especially for building human relations, they were the ones 
the teachers desired. The committee further decided that these studies 
would be but tentative and that there should be continual evaluation 
of their effectiveness. If they were found ineffective in working out 
those immediate problems and not conducive to democratic organiza- 
tion, a revised plan of procedure would be consìdered. 

The principal studied the abilities of all teachers in order that each 
one who wished to volunteer would be included in a study group for 
which she was best qualified. He then assisted the advisory committee 
in allocating membership to the four groups. Each group selected 4 
chairman who called meetings and directed the procedures. As each 
group came to formulating policy, the principal was invited to attend. 
Besides this, he was always on call to attend meetings if notified early 
enough, whenever a group felt it might need his help. 
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The advisory committee planned that each of the four studies — 
those above enumerated — should start by assembling data, references, 
and suggestions. To facilitate progress, one member was assigned to 
each of the work groups in order to have an over-all picture of the 
plan and to aid in the direction of the group. This member also served 
as the medium to bring to the advisory committee the controversial 
problems of the various groups and there discuss them. Meanwhile 
additional material was gathered from time to time by the advisory 
committee and principal to assist any study group on its particular 
problems. 

When the four groups had tentatively completed their study, re- 
ports were made to the entire faculty, one each week at a series of 
four volunteer conferences. There a free and frank discussion fol- 
lowed, and specific suggestions were recorded. Though there was a 
time limit of one hour for a group report, numerous teachers volun- 
tarily remained over time. At this time the principal, who was offi- 
cially responsible to the board of education, indicated his approval or 
disapproval of various items in the study, giving his reasons and sug- 
gestions. Where he felt there should be a modification of policy in- 
volved in a recommendation, he submitted supporting evidence. How- 
ever, there were really very few recommendations on which he had to 
express disapproval. 

The principal had agreed that he would support final recommen- 
dations of the teachers if in his judgment they were not contrary to 
existing policies of the board of education; and if in disagreement 
with a policy of the board, he would present the faculty recommen- 
dations but frankly state his own opinion. If he differed with a minor 
Phase of a report, he agreed to try it out and make revisions in ac- 
Cordance with findings. Furthermore, no recommendation, if not 
finally worked out to the satisfaction of the faculty and the adminis- 
tration, would be permanently shelved; reconsideration would al- 
Ways be in order. : 

It should be here stated that group and faculty meetings were held 
after school hours, and though attendance was voluntary, 90 per cent 
of the teachers attended regularly and certain others frequently. 

Near the end of the school year reports were revised in the light 
of experience, The advisory committee edited them as a unified re- 
port. This was presented to the board of education as “Cooperative 
Studies for School Practices” and was adopted by it. ‘ 

canwhile attempts were made throughout the year's study to 
“P patrons informed by bulletins of major changes directly affect- 
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ing pupils’ reports; and the four problems were printed in the local 
paper. The actual results of the studies, briefly reported to the public, 
would require many pages to reproduce. The purpose of this part of 
this Illustration of Practice is to show the procedures followed by the 
principal in working with the faculty and students. 


THE SECOND PHASE OF THE TOTAL PROJECT 


One of the original problems was that of developing social com- 
petence in the student body and, more specifically, developing a new 
student government. Therefore in conjunction with the project of 
teachers’ professional cooperative study of their problems, a program 
was developed to promote student solidarity, self-reliance, and social 
competency through a better student government. 

After considerable discussion the advisory committee, and later 
the entire faculty with representatives of the old (existing) council, 
decided that the student organization should be remodeled. The new 
one, though it should have a faculty adviser, would be under a mini- 
mum of teacher direction so that students themselves would have to 
feel more responsibility and be encouraged to use their opportunities. 
The basis for the reorganization was to be an election of representa- 
tives from each classroom, This meant caution and ingenuity on the 
part of teachers in their initial steps. 

In order to get the organization under way for that term, each 
home-room teacher in grades seven through twelve frankly but cor- 
dially discussed with the pupils the election of a candidate to represent 
the room. After the election, an assembly of all students in those 
grades was called. A member of the faculty advisory committee, nom- 
inated by that committee, was assigned by the principal as temporary 
faculty adviser. Later the students were to elect their adviser. 

At the assembly the topic “Our Reorganization and Our Plans for 
School Improvement” was discussed by a panel consisting of the 
elected representatives, The major phases of the topic were: the 
values of such a student participation program, the problems involved, 
and minor difficulties. Then followed open discussion. After more 
than an hour the unanimous opinion of the students (as recorded in 
the minutes) was: “A good program of student participation will be 
especially valuable in our school by helping to develop a good school 
spirit and by helping us work better with our faculty.” 

It was further agreed that a vote of three fourths of the students 
would be necessary for the acceptance of any phase of the specific 
program that was later to be proposed by the representatives. Before 
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any student-organization vote could be taken on any phase, each 
home-room representative was to present it to his home room and 
after discussion call for a vote by that room. The questions were sub- 
mitted by the teacher to the adviser, who kept faculty and students 
informed of each room’s action and who also acted as a clearinghouse 
for suggestions from the classroom teachers. 

An example of the procedures was the discussion of qualifications 
for school officers. Students asked, “Does the faculty think the stu- 
dent selected for school office should have high grades; or should 
grades be a consideration? Should the characteristics of good citizen- 
ship be considered essential; and if so, what ones?” As a result of the 
discussions the student representatives agreed at their next meeting on 
qualifications for officers. Among them was that a “C” average be es- 
sential for holding any office; that presidential candidates were to be 
of the senior class; and that the faculty advisory committee, the prin- 
cipal, and the home-room representatives jointly were to decide what 
seniors were eligible. 

In addition to council officers and room representatives, there were 
to be class officers. They were to be eligible by a citizenship rating 
given. jointly by the elected home-room representative and the 
teacher. 

The slate of officers for the new council was made up by the class 
officers and the faculty adviser and was to be presented to the home 
rooms, where other eligible persons could be included on the ticket. 
Then the final slate was to be announced by bulletin. The detailed 
steps for naming a slate grew out of past experiences with the old 
government, when there was little student participation and a clique 
had regularly elected itself. 4 

Groundwork for the elections and for general parliamentary pro- 
cedure was developed in the social studies and the English classes. 

oting was to be conducted in the manner of national polls. Robert’s 

ules of Order, the procedures of voting, and the significance of 
qualifications for all offices were studied. 

_ For the candidates on the primary ballot there had been no elec- 
Honeering in home-room periods, but noonhours and mornings were 
Used for that purpose, Since it was carried on in accord with direc- 
tions set up by the home-room representatives, it was at least partially 
Controlled. In preparation for the final election each candidate wrote 
4 speech on the duties of the office, the needs of the school from the 
Students’ point of view, what they could do to make this a Se 
School and a happier place, and his or her qualifications. Each pledge 
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support, win or lose, for the student-council program. The speeches 
were a phase of the English and social studies curricula. 

The election took place on a designated Friday afternoon. The 
candidates had made their final speeches in the morning at assembly, 
For this first election the organization of the voting, the getting to- 
gether of the material, and the selection of the clerks and other elec- 
tion officers were handled by home-room representatives. Thereafter 
election officers were chosen by the same procedure as major officers, 
Ballots similar to those used in civil elections were made up, and regis- 
tration procedures corresponded to those at national polls. 

The week after the first election, acceptance speeches were made 
by the winning officers, and the work of setting up a constitution 
and further developments of the council got under way. In all in- 
stances, prior to any formal council action there was discussion of the 
issue by each home-room organization, based on information given by 
council officers and the faculty adviser. 

One major action of the officers was to lay plans for the future 
development of the council. The details of organization and operation 
agreed upon played so significant a role in the strength of the student 
body that they are here recorded: the original officers became the 
executive committee of the permanent organization; class elections 
were to be held for class officers and for home-room representatives; 
the elected groups were to constitute the official student assembly; 
these home-room representatives were to be elected, as for the first as- 
sembly, because there were several home-room classes within each 
grade; upon occasion these representatives were to act as leaders in 
home-room meetings because it was seldom practicable for the class to 
meet as a unit; the student council president was to be a quasi-member 
of the faculty advisory council. Later the president came to pro- 
fessional faculty meetings when there were discussions pertaining 
specifically to the student body, and at other times he came to present 
Issues under discussion at student meetings. For example, when the 
faculty considered problems of discipline, the students suggested they 
be allowed to handle the cases as student problems, perhaps with the 
faculty adviser present. In various matters the president laid before the 
faculty the council’s point of view and in turn carried the faculty 
Opinion to students. 

_ Several large programs emerged from this organization. Four com- 
mittees were appointed to present a plan of activities for developing 
good citizenship. One of these, a standing committee on sports, was 
instructed to make rules and regulations for the athletics of the school, 
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the cheerleading section, intramurals, good sportsmanship drives, field 
meets, ticket selling and games, and cleanup after games. This com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the physical education department, laid 
out a program of races. During the week preceding the meet, physical 
education periods were arranged to allow for organization and prac- 
tice, and home-room periods were also utilized. An outgrowth of this 
procedure was that athletic contests now included at least one coop- 
erative competitive class event. Events, formerly for only a few ath- 
letes, now were augmented by such stunts as a bag race, a golf race, 
an egg race, a bicycle race, and a kiddie kar race, so as to include 
many children of all grades. Points were designated for each event, 
and places were decided by the number of points earned, The physical 
education department assisted the committee in setting up handicaps 
on the basis of pupils’ ability record for the various grades. Field 
events were chosen to equalize the events as much as possible so that 
no one class would have a decided advantage in all races. Each class 
received some prize, the highest going to the top point-getter. The 
winning class received a banner, and its name was engraved on a 
plaque. The balance of the money from all ticket sales was given to 
the student council treasury. The ultimate purpose of the council was 
to help finance honor awards and a scholarship of $100 for the most 
deserving student in the graduating class. No longer was one athletic 
team the center of interest and admiration. í 

Another committee formulated rules and regulations for the social 
events of the school — dances, picnics, and noonhour activities. It or- 
ganized the orchestra, helped set up the social calendar, and planned 
the program of the alumni dance. One of the interesting projects of 
this committee was the program in the dining hall twice a week for 
the three sections of the noonhour. Since the music room was con- 
nected with the dining room by folding doors, it was easy to arrange 
these programs. They included short plays, skits or readings, cartoon 
drawings, piano numbers, quartets, choruses, and community sings. 
The orchestra played popular dinner music. These activities soon 
solved noonhour discipline problems and generated a fine school spirit. 

hey led to other noon activities, such as host and hostess tables super- 
vised by the social committee with the home economics teachers. 

A third committee, called Service, was designated to help stand- 
atdize manners for school hosts and hostesses. Students were assigned 
to the front hall. On special occasions such as the banquet of the Farm 
ay Home Bureau, they acted as guides as well as hosts and ee 

hey served as ushers for school plays, conducted all charity drives, 
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and handled the sales of government stamps and bonds. In this way a 
trained group was on hand and there was opportunity for more stu- 
dents to become a part of the school life, gain experience in meeting 
people, and accept leadership. 

The monitor committee set up a system of monitors in the hall and 
of captains for the buses. Regulations were established for good cit- 
izenship practices in the school and for bus citizenship. In this connec- 
tion special safety drives were made, and home-room discussions of 
the subject were conducted. Posters were important devices used in 
these campaigns. 

To carry out the programs, the students elected individuals from 
home-room lists after discussion of various committee projects and re- 
sponsibilities. The faculty council assigned to each group a teacher 
adviser who seemed best suited for that committee. Her personality, 
experience, and out-of-school life were qualifications. She worked 
closely with the council’s faculty adviser and the council officers. 


A The Appraisal: After two years of operation the principal wrote: 


The student government program did much more than bring the student 
body together into a working group. It became a fertile field for student 
ideas and personal growth. Though there was a marked change in the 
attitude of the individual students and in the student body morale, the 
greatest change was in the personality development of adolescent youth. 
Courtesy, consideration for others, and kind deeds for children and teach- 
ers were marked. No discipline problems were referred to the principal. 


Friendly and cooperative pupil and teacher relationships developed to 
marked degree, 


Concerning the first section of this Illustration of Practice, the 
faculty council chairman wrote: 


Teachers find less fault with the individual pupil, and good teacher 
relationship with pupils has developed to a marked degree. Teachers not 
only find less fault with the individual pupil and the student group but 


they have a deeper appreciation of both individual and collective student 
problems. : 


As is generally true in similar programs, the activity that devel- 
oped and the quality of the academic work were better as measured 
by monthly and yearly grades. State examination records were the 
highest in the school’s history. ; 

More important than academic scholarship but an outgrowth of 


the program for building social competence, pupil attitude and be- 
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havior in the village and vicinity received much approval from 
parents and other citizens. In the local paper high school pupils were 
commended for their respectful attitudes and helpfulness to little chil- 
dren not only at school but on streets and in buses. Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts were no longer ridiculed but instead were helped and en- : 
couraged. Pastors noted great changes in the young peoples’ programs 
on Sundays, a carry-over from the training in the student organiza- 
tions and in the classroom conduct of meetings. 


A sumMary statement of the joint or parallel projects, the teacher 
project and the pupil project in building morale, is found in the words 
of the secretary of the board: “Save a few teachers, all personnel, in- 
cluding custodians and bus drivers, lived happily together, and former 
community complaints about administration, teachers, and pupils 
changed to commendation.” 

The appraisals thus far pertain to the first year’s operations. ‘The 
faculty’s work during the second year on the curriculum and on cor- 
relation of subject matter contributed to the desirable effect on both 
teachers and pupils and was highly publicized by the county super- 
intendent. Among other statements he wrote are these: 


Though the principal is modest and hence did not advertise his school or 
himself, I notice the marked changes in a hard situation. Supervisors of 
that section of the state visited to remain a full day and to return to fur- 
ther study the programs. 

The local teachers, now enthusiastic during a period of nation-wide un- 
rest, spread abroad their satisfaction with the result that teachers from 
other schools visit not only to see but to confer at length with pupils, 
teachers, and principal. In no instance has there come to me any but 
highly commendable reaction to those visits. 

Because of my various objective observations of the principal's program 
under so many original, serious, local handicaps I, unsolicited, endorsed 


him to larger school jobs. The results: reluctantly he has gone to an en- 
viable position — to a position where the board of education and citizens 


of a larger system wished for a stronger pupil and teacher morale and 
actual experiences for their children in living citizenship. 


Readers Clinic f 

“Student councils” and “student organizations” are established in the 
igh schools of our country. Periodicals and texts are available that 
Sive details of purpose, procedures, and results. Do not rely solely 
‘pon the brief bibliography of this chapter. Look up references in 
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your local library as a background for the Illustration of Practice, 
Outline purposes, organization, procedures, and results of student 
councils. 

If your high school has a student council, compare it with the ideas 
obtained from your reading. 

Discuss with some principal or superintendent the advantage and 
disadvantage of student government. Ascertain why numerous ad- 
ministrators object to student councils. 

In The Setting point out factors that were in favor or not in favor 
of the principal’s reviving the student council. 


r. Of what advantage should a teachers’ council be in assisting pupils 
to make a student council successful? 

2. Why do you think this principal began by having the faculty or- 
ganize a faculty council? 

3- List the principles or characteristics of supervision observed by 
the principal in his earlier and in subsequent steps. Give an illustra- 
tion of each instance. 

4. Why is it not advantageous to use the local newspaper as a medium 
for public relations in regard to student government? 

5. Under The Appraisal of the second phase or project of this Ilus- 
tration, what evidences do you find that support the principal in 
his conviction that student councils and teachers’ councils are ad- 
vantageous to the pupils and to the community? 
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CHAPTER 9 &# SUPERVISION IMPROVES INSTRUC- 
TION THROUGH MODIFYING THE CURRICULUM 


For the past three decades curriculum study has attempted to adapt 
the program of school experiences to the needs of children. It has 
ranged in depth and scope from cut and dried subject-matter outlines 
autocratically worked out by authorities for a given school system to 
the formulation of codes of principles as guides to the more flexible 
“pupil-problems approach” that is sought by the cooperative effort 
of all the faculty. Most efforts include some study of the implications 
of the democratic philosophy for individual and group living at all 
age levels and in all social classes, and some attention to what is known 
about child development and the process of learning. Time periods 
devoted to modifying the curriculum have varied from a single ses- 
sion to many sessions of a continuous plan projected into an indefinite 
future. The number of participants in some instances has involved 
only a small committee of department heads; in other situations the 
entire staff, including personnel in all special services, have worked 
actively on one or more of a number of committees devoted to some 
phase of the total problem. 

Curriculum revision is concerned with desirable changes in people 
and changes in those factors that influence the learner’s experiences 
so that those values which are generally considered of paramount 
importance, may more certainly be realized. The primary purpose is 
to relate learning to problems of the individual’s contemporary every- 
day living; the secondary purpose is to promote the wholesome 
growth of teachers and other staff members, Furthermore, numerous 
reports indicate a demand on the part of the public for changes t0 
meet more adequately old accepted objectives such as mastery of the 
tools of learning (reading, writing, and arithmetic), ethical standards 
of conduct, and “worthy home membership.” There are also de- 
mands for better achievement of the skills, understandings, and at- 
titudes which characterize the concept of satisfactory citizenship. 
Curriculum revision, it is evident, stirs apathy into alert action a! 


provokes a fresh evaluation of school aims, practices, and oppo" 
tunities. 
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In approaching revision, supervisors and teachers find a variety of 
quality and quantity of materials — reports, units, studies, and courses 
of study. This variety arises from a number of causes. Among them 
are differences in the level of training and experience of the partici- 
pants, the quality of leadership, and the climate of opinion in the com- 
munity. In support of this statement the findings of Alice Miel in a 
recent study of barriers to improved instruction show that conditions 
inherent in the professional personnel of the schools are responsible 
for the largest proportion of hindrances to educational progress. 
Among these conditions are lack of motivation; inhibiting attitudes 
such as fear, suspicion, distrust; failure to get along with others; de- 
ficiency in necessary skills; deficiency in desirable and appropriate 
knowledge and understanding; absence of clear-cut goals in over-all 
thinking of the faculty.* 

Another important factor preventing curriculum revision is the 
conflict between two opposing theories of behavior. According to 
one, man is a “free soul,” a rational being. According to another, man 
is a dynamic, lawful system. Hè may respond as a machine (the “as- 
sociation” theory) or he may interact as an energy system with other 
energy systems (the “field” theory).? i 

G. Lester Anderson points out that in field theory there is no 
clear-cut model of behavior; therefore the curriculum implications are 
not fully implied. “The organism must have opportunity to interact 
in order to learn patterns of adaptation, and emphases are on process 
rather than on product. The ‘how’ is as important as the observable re- 
sponse. For example, we are more interested that the child think out 
the response to 2 plus 2 — i.e., that he sees the meaning of 2 plus 2 as 
the appropriate response — than that he fix 4 as the response.” j 
$ The need for revised curricula to meet the accepted doctrine of 

one world” on the one hand and of individual differences on the 
other hand, is widely recognized. Nevertheless many authorities hold 
the opinion that the greater proportion of schools, teachers, and pu- 
pils have not yet benefited from any thorough-going program based 
on the validity of these doctrines. In this connection Douglas says, 
‘Curriculum practice has not kept pace with theory. . - - Inereas- 
ig attention in the curriculum to activities and problems of modern 
Wing is evident, but these usually are dealt with within a cur- 
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riculum more typically conservative than progressive in organiza- 
tionn: 

Moreover, no group of teachers and administrators has as yet de- 
veloped what it considers the most satisfactory body of teacher- 
training experiences at either the pre-service or the in-service level, 
This statement is supported by such research projects as the Michigan 
Curriculum Survey and the studies of Henry J. Otto, William T. 
Dalton, and Harold Spears. 

From data received in the Michigan Survey from 313 of the 561 
superintendents in Michigan cities and towns, from 55 of the 108 
heads of private schools, and from 44 of the 83 county commissioners 
of schools, Clifford Woody + concluded that “all prospective teachers 
should take a course in current curriculum developments, that there 
should be closer articulation with practice schools and the field, and 
that a curriculum course should be prerequisite to a certificate in ad- 
ministration or supervision.” 

Henry J. Otto, who has conducted a study of two hundred public 
elementary schools in Texas, 286 schools in forty-five states and in 
the District of Columbia, and forty-six college campus demonstra- 
tion schools, found that the community projects used in a large num- 
ber of schools constitute an encouraging trend but that the practices 
were in a majority of cases “of lesser educational value.” In nearly 
50 per cent of seventh and eighth grades and in about one third of the 
grades below the seventh, according to Otto, pupils had a free period 
each day which might be used for individual help and independent 
work. About one seventh of the schools reported cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning; radio programs were listened to regularly in about one 
fourth; and motion pictures were used frequently in about one third. 
Class periods ( activity periods) more than sixty minutes in length pre- 
vailed in less than 10 per cent of the schools.’ 

William Dalton € examined 210 books in forty reading series of 
textbooks in an effort to evaluate the contribution they could make 
to an added appreciation and improvement of country life. He found 
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a wholly inadequate treatment of rural life and problems in both fac- 
tual and literary selections. 

On the brighter side, according to Harold Spears,” the intensive 
emphasis on curriculum reconstruction for the decade preceding 
Pearl Harbor furnishes the changes in curriculum concepts and prin- 
ciples which made it possible for 26,000 public high schools in the 
first year of the war to balance immediate and long-range educational 
values. He pointed out that schools altered their curricula in terms of 
war activities to meet the criteria of time and place, of using resources 
at hand, of procedures to task at hand, and of community-school co- 
operation. On the contrary the question may be raised as to whether 
or not this result is an example of changes in the community effecting 
the changes in school purposes and activities. 


Most programs for the improvement of the curriculum arise from 
interest developed as a result of evaluation procedures; as a result of 
changes in administrative and supervisory policy, personnel, and or- 
ganization; or as a result of changes in the community life reflected in 
newer resources, different types of organization, and emerging atti- 
tudes. Able leadership provokes faculty and community participa- 
tion; new resources and increased wealth make it possible to em- 
ploy people of special vision — “experts” — and to provide supervisory 
service. 

The value of the latter is indicated in a study by Galen Saylor of 
the factors that facilitated participation by local school systems in a 
State-wide cooperative program of curriculum development in Vir 
ginia. Each of the eleven counties that most actively participated in 
the program provided supervisory service. In these counties exten- 
sive programs of in-service training took place, teachers found stim- 
ulation in discussion and study groups, individual and small group 
conferences, professional reading, inter-school visitation, the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials, the establishment of professional li- 
braries, and extension courses. On the other hand, not one of the least 
active counties had a supervisor; there was practically no effort on the 
part of the administrative officials to carry on organized in-service 
education; and teachers made merely paper and pencil subscription to 
Progressive principles.* 

Private and public agencies are now emp 
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riculum. For example, the Sloan Foundation projects in Florida, Ver- 
mont, and Kentucky prove that changes in the school program will 
make for changes in the community; they feature “locally prepared, 
community oriented materials.” The Southern Regional Studies Coun- 
cil introduces new materials of instruction. The California Council on 
Improvement of Instruction found gains in pupil interest and in the 
organization of subject matter in seventy-two English, social studies, 
and science classes without loss in student achievement through the 
use of current materials.’ The Central New York School Study Coun- 
cil with its cooperating schools has found ample evidence that teach- 
ers of grades and high schools react constructively to leadership in 
curriculum study; unparalleled advances have been made in those 
schools in enriched curricula and more challenging types of in- 
struction. 

The cooperative study made by the American Council on Edu- 
cation emphasizes the importance of method and procedure if changes 
in the quantity and quality of living and learning are to result. To 
provoke an adequate process of revision, local authorities should 
guarantee security for participants. In return, the latter might guarah- 
tee effort looking to individual and group growth and to concrete evi- 
dences of accomplishment within a year or two. In cases where 
changes produce frustration, lack of achievement, or fear of loss of 
status or tenure, the results may be declared to be for the worse. 

The foregoing facts and opinions, gathered from outstanding edu- 
cators, demonstrate the need for practice and theory to get together. 
They show that changes for the better can be made and, in general, 
how they can be made. 

Educators do not agree upon delimiting factors in defining the 
word “curriculum,” but they now generally agree that the total pro- 
gram of the school is the curriculum and that changes in it do pro- 
duce changes in attitudes, understandings, actions, and growth in hu- 
man beings. The questions are: what changes are most desirable to 
help each individual function at his maximum best? Are they being 
achieved by the most effective and most economical means? Do they 
cover the needs of these times in the particular locality? 


SUPERVISORY programs should foster cooperative, concentrated, and 
continuous study of the curriculum for at least three principal reasons. 
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One is that our schools are being challenged to educate youth to 
understand and practice representative government. If youth through 
our schools is to learn what we so glibly term “democracy,” teachers 
must themselves first understand and practice it. They must be given 
opportunity to work with their administrators and supervisors in 
formulating and executing policy. 

However, in too many schools the teachers are given little if any 
voice in deciding the objective of the curriculum, the content of the 
subject-matter area — texts and all instructional materials — and the 
teaching procedures. They do not help determine the why, what, and 
how of the school program. Yet they are expected to promote within 
their own rooms and buildings a program of student participation. 
They are to believe in, plan for, and wholeheartedly teach and prac- 
tice democratic procedure. They are to encourage students to par- 
ticipate in formulating and executing policy concerning home rooms, 
clubs, library, cafeteria, halls, recreation grounds, conduct to and 
from school, and general conduct in school. Meanwhile their ad- 
ministrators do not practice what they expect their teachers to prac- 
tice with their pupils. “Can the blind lead the blind?” Can teachers 
who do not participate in the administration and supervision of a 
school possess the understanding and insight necessary for providing 
the'kind of experiences in which pupils see why they need to practice 
Cooperative living? 

A second reason why supervisory programs should foster cooper- 
ative, concentrated, and continuous study of the curriculum is this. 
On-the-spot curriculum revision is the most practical way to clarify 
and develop understanding of school-wide objectives and of pupils 
Progress; to show up the limitations of competition and vested in- 
terests in the entrenched subject-matter fields; and to prevent the fre- 
quent tragedies faced by pupils who rank high in subject achievement 
and academic training but are unprepared to participate 1n community 
life or by those pupils, on the other hand, who rank high in successful 

uman relations but who are unjustly penalized for their low academic 
ratings, 
; Study of pupils in relation to curriculum needs helps teachers to 
scriminate between the significant experience and the eee ers 
tence in the lives of boys and girls. It helps teachers more s F u 4 
to select and to provide superior experiences that appeal to children’s 
Interests and that are within their learning capacities. These teach- 
ng competencies enhance the teachers’ professional rank and enable 
them to test the soundness of educational practices and thus contrib- 
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ute to the body of scientific knowledge concerned with learning and 
teaching. 

A third reason for curriculum study of the type above advocated 
is that it helps teachers and others to see that while objectives may be 
universal, the methods of obtaining them are as varied as the orig- 
inality and resourcefulness of the teachers and as the environment in 
which the objectives are to be realized. 


Any administrative or supervisory program aimed at curriculum im- 
provement must take into consideration pre-planning that covers such 
items as: (1) how to challenge interest at the start, how to improve 
attitudes toward change, (2) how to use individual talents most 
wisely, (3) how to improve continuously the quality of cooperative 
planning, (4) how to raise the level of interaction in human relations, 
(5) how to develop common agreements on purposes, activities, and 
values, and (6) how to secure needed resource materials and such 
expertness as to raise the level of practice appreciably. 

A tentative curriculum revision plan, therefore, should cover 
roughly at least these aspects: starting a cooperative study plan, plan- 
ning a tentative over-all program, putting the plan into effect tenta- 
tively, evaluating and revising the plan as needs dictate. 

Initial interest on the part of the group should result from an ob- 
jective study of the curriculum in terms of how well it is meeting the 
needs of specific individuals in each class, or in terms of parent and 
pupil opinion as expressed by polling, or in terms of findings based on 
the community surveys discussed in the chapter on community re- 
sources, or in a combination of two or more of these studies. 

One common technique is evaluation of practice in terms of the 
expressed objectives of the school. Such approaches often lead nat- 
urally to the need for restating the philosophy underlying school pro- 
grams, the general and specific objectives, desirable activities for ac- 
complishing the objectives, and sets of criteria that permit sound 
evaluation as needs arise at any point or with reference to any ob- 
jective. 

Effecting a positive teacher-attitude toward experimentation with 
method and materials requires much tact and ingenuity. Some prac- 
tices which have proved most productive are: 


Official recognition of curriculum work by the local and state boards as 


satisfactory credit for renewed or higher certification, professional rating; 
and salaries 
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Official release from some regular teaching duties for some or all of the 
staff while other teachers, regular or substitute, assume additional teaching 
work in lieu of curriculum preparation 


Official assumption of budget coverage for the cost of released time, pro- 
fessional consultation, books and other instructional materials, and supplies 


Full-time or part-time consultants — regular school officials, state super- 
visory personnel, teachers who are prepared, college and university staffs 
— employed by the board of education 


Workshops or other courses financed by the board of education in an 
attempt to find the best possible answers 


Visiting other schools 
Procuring a good professional library 
Publishing, if but in mimeograph form, survey, evaluation, and progress 


reports in sufficient quantity to share them with patrons and with other 
schools 


Providing for lay participation 


Providing professional security for those staff members who wish to ex- 
periment 


Expressing appreciation to those who work effectively toward curriculum 
changes 


Tue supervisors and other administrative members of the staff are re- 
sponsible for revealing the need for the curriculum study and for 
having in mind flexible plans for proceeding. They must see that any 
development gives ample opportunity for all faculty members to par- 
Ucipate in each step of the activity. Custodians as well as teachers 
should be included. Supervisors must themselves be willing for teach- 
ers to try out their own ideas and to test those of others. The adminis- 
trative staff is responsible for securing the participation and approval 
of the board of education, laymen, lay groups, and pupils. All these 
persons will bring many stimulating and often challenging points of 
vlew, Pupils cannot share in all activities but they should experience 
Heh Opportunities for participation as are within the level of their 
development. 

More specifically, the supervisor’ 
teachers have the necessary backgroun 
mg the emphases of their activities in 
Pupil maturation levels, experiences which have mea 


s responsibility is to see that 
d for identifying and for keep- 
harmony with pupil purposes, 
ning, and desir- 
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able personality effects. To do this the supervisor must see that ac- 
tivities focus on issues, must assist in the evolution of policies and aims, 
and must assist in the discovery of social trends and in the correct 
treatment of controversial questions and propaganda. 

Ahead of time the supervisory approach must be decided. Deci- 
sions to be made include: whether change in curriculum is to be evo- 
lutionary or revolutionary, whether study is to be done in or out of 
school, what approach-should be made, the status of pupils, the status 
of the community, and the changing social order.’° 

Tentative plans for effecting and reckoning the amount and kinds 
of change should be assessed. A pre-study of what books, what types 
of guidance, what kinds of workshops, and what techniques of evalua- 
tion should be used should prove helpful. The supervisor is a resource 
person. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE I5 


Curriculum Planning Is Done Cooperatively 


M The Setting: An industrial city with a population of approxi- 
mately 45,000 had ten elementary schools, four junior high schools, 
and two senior high schools. There was a faculty of three hundred 
teachers. A supervisor of grades was responsible for the method and 
content employed in the elementary and junior high schools and was 
assisted in supervisory duties by the principals. 

_ Over a period of a few years the superintendent had through the 
principals led the teachers to study their curricula in relation to the 
needs of their pupils. The supervisor of grades, a recent addition t0 
the staff, gave impetus to a contemplated cooperative study of cur- 
riculum needs, particularly in geography and history when the topics 
were far removed from the experiences and interests of the children. 
Nevertheless the curriculum recommended by the State Department 
of Education dominated. Few teachers departed from it, and by an 
large the adopted text was the guide. Instruction, in other words, W35 
ie ee book centered, the courses of study consisting E 

p utlines keyed to basic texts. “Curriculum study” was 


term already well worn, and teachers felt it to be a dry subject. How 
make it vital? . 


to. Cf. Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, op. cit., p. 812. 
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Ys The Problem: Two questions which the superintendent, super- 
visor, and principals considered were: what shall we now and later 
modify in our curriculum; and how shall we most wisely proceed? 


M The Project: Informal discussion with teachers by the superintend- 
ent and the supervisor and the use of a questionnaire indicated that 
there was interest in some type of curriculum evaluation rather than 
in curriculum theory. There was also a live interest in content and 
method in the field of social studies in grades one through six. 

The Director of in-service teacher training for the state education 
department was invited to meet with representatives of the teaching 
and administrative staffs to facilitate planning and make possible the 
utilization of available resources. The Director reported that the state 
library would lend books on educational philosophy and methods 
and that the state education department would furnish copies of cur- 
ticulum bulletins, courses of study, and sample resource units for 
the use of in-service study groups. $ 

Although most of the teachers interested in the social studies cur- 
ticulum were on permanent certification basis, there were several 
younger ones who were pleased to learn that participation in a project 
of this type could be credited toward the extension of their teaching 
certificates, Twenty-five teachers of the social studies expressed a will- 
ingness to work together during a minimum of fifteen consecutive 
weeks for two-hour sessions after school. The supervisor was to act 
as consultant. For group leader the teachers elected a member of the 
staff of one of the junior high schools who had done graduate work 
m curriculum organization and had participated in university work- 
shops. She had recently been active in reorganizing seventh and eighth 
grade courses and had formerly taught in several of the elementary 
grades, ; x 

The group leader arranged her own classroom as a social roe 
laboratory where the teachers met each week. With the assistance o 
the Superintendent and the supervisor the teachers assembled a variety 
of materials. Professional books, borrowed from the state library, in- 
cluded: Baxter’s Teacher-Pupil Relationships, Brenom s The Aes 
mg of the Social Studies in a Changing World, Giles Teacher-Puph 

anning, and Lacey’s Teaching the Social Studies in the Hench 
chools. The superintendent, the supervisor, and others contribu 
cA lum Devel- 
Yearbooks of the Association for Supervision and Curricu 
“pment, the National Council for the Social Studies, the ic 
$ Superintendence, the National Association for the Study of Educa- 
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tion, and the American Association of Teachers’ Colleges. To supple- 
ment these background materials, there were samples of textbooks, 
maps, visual aids, and other equipment. Copies of curriculum bulle- 
tins, courses of study, and resource units furnished by the state educa- 
tion department were also placed in the laboratory for study. 

Some differences of opinion arose in the organizational meeting as 
to desirable procedure. Some of the older teachers, who had not sup- 
plemented their professional training with extension or summer school 
courses, felt they would profit most by having the group leader give 
lectures on child growth and development, the philosophy underly- 
ing the newer methods of teaching, and some recommended teaching- 
learning techniques. The younger teachers preferred to begin at once 
“an organization of courses of study to meet the needs of our pupils.” 
A compromise was reached when all agreed to a combination of lec- 
tures, discussions, and workshop. 

The schedule was: (1) For the first seven meetings, a total of 
fourteen clock hours, there would be prepared talks and group 
discussion of “the why of newer educational procedures” — child 
growth, societal needs, and the philosophy of cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning. (2) During the following eight weeks the group 
would discuss and formulate “over-all objectives and expected out- 
comes” of social studies instruction in the elementary and intermedi- 
ate grades. (3) When these purposes had been defined, the teachers 
would develop “suggestive teaching-learning activities” to be used in 
the attainment of their objectives. 

The teachers were encouraged to read as many books and pam- 
phlets as time and energy would permit. To insure at least one fairly 
comprehensive survey by each member of the group, the board of 
education furnished individual copies of Social Education for Young 
Children in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades, by Willcockson 
and Horn. This book gave the teachers in concise form the minimum 
essentials for an understanding of the physiological, psychological, 29 
cial, and spiritual needs of boys and girls, with implications for edu- 
cation and a wealth of specific suggestions for their utilization in cul 
riculum planning. 

. The teachers agreed with the supervisor that “as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” Hence they requested an understanding of the 
j why í of recommended teaching procedures. They were also frank 
in their insistence on specific and practical answers about “how” and 


“what.” They therefore organized the following framework for 
weekly discussions: 
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. Elementary Education in a World of Change — Needed Changes in 
Our City Courses of Study Because of Changing Societal Conditions 

. Boys and Girls in the Kindergarten and in the Primary Grades — 
Their Characteristics, Interests, and Needs 

. Boys and Girls in the Third and Fourth Grades —Their Charac- 
teristics, Interests, and Needs 

. Boys and Girls in the Fifth and Sixth Grades — Their Characteristics, 
Interests, and Needs 

. Aims of General Education in the Elementary and Intermediate 
Grades 

. Contributions of the Social Studies to the Attainment of the Aims of 
General Education in the Elementary and Intermediate Grades 

. The Objectives of Social Studies Instruction in the Elementary School 

. Criteria for the Choice of Content in Social Studies, with a Survey of 
Content Used from the Kindergarten through Grade Twelve 

9. Adapting Instruction in Social Studies to Individual Differences among 

Pupils 
10. Reading in the Social Studies, Including the Need for Diversified 
Reading Materials 

11, Use of Visual Aids in Social Studies Instruction 

12, Organization of Cooperative Teacher-Pupil Learning Experiences 

13. Planning and Carrying Out Varied Learning Activities 

I4, Teacher-Pupil Evaluation in Social Studies Instruction 


n 


Es w 


iat 


N 


oom 


The teachers were invited to suggest in writing just what they 
would like to learn about each of these topics. On the basis of their 
replies discussion-guide sheets were prepared and mimeographed for 
each problem. As a sample, the following is an excerpt from the guide 
sheet on No. 6 — Contributions of the Social Studies to the Attain- 
ment of the Aims of General Education in the Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Grades. 


L To understand and practice desirable social relationships i i 
1. What do you consider to be some desirable social relationships which 
an elementary school child needs to develop? j 
2. What shall we do about these social understandings and skills? 
a. Develop units of work and teach them directly? ; 
b. Leave them to the realm of the incidental and hope that the child 
will be “inspired” through the use of stories, pictures, and public 
opinion? l lly tried? 
(1) Whi Jans have you actua ? 
( ; ae oe we terms of changed behaviors? 
c. Where would you schedule teaching-learning eee on “get 
ting along agreeably with other boys and girls”; 
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(1) At the beginning of each grade? 
(2) In specified grades only? 
. What is the relation of the learning and practice of these social un- 
derstandings and skills to the rest of the curriculum? 
a. How would you evaluate progress? 
b. Should practice of social skills become part of a pupil’s mark? 
. Courtesy has been called the “oil of social relationships.” 

a. Which social courtesies do you think the boys and girls in your 
class should practice? Why? 

b. Is there danger in forcing these courtesies before a child really 
understands and feels the need for them? 

c. Give specific examples of your effective methods of inculcating 
needed social courtesies. 

. What skills are involved in being a good listener? 

a. Some teachers like to have pupils engage in some type of manual 
activity (cutting, pasting, knitting, drawing) while they are listen- 
ing to pupil’s reports, the radio, etc. Other teachers feel that boys 
and girls should sit quietly and “give undivided attention.” 

(1) What do you mean by good listening? 
2) Which procedure is more helpful to the child? How can you 
decide? 


. Desirable social relationships include the willingness and ability to 


work happily and agreeably with other people. 

ae How do you teach boys and girls to use a “library tone of voice” 
in the classroom during group activities? 

b. How do you teach children to keep at the assigned task without 
engaging in irrelevant types of activity? 

c. How do you deal with the natural leader who wants to carry all 
the responsibility himself? | 

d. How do you draw the shy child into the group? 


Suggestive of the specific quality of the questions raised through- 
the discussion periods are these: 


1. What have you found to be some of the most serious handicaps t0 


N 


good social studies teaching during the last two years? What steps 
have you taken to solve these problems? How can this in-service 
training group assist in their solution? 


- Explain, in definite terms, your most successful procedures for each 


of these: 
a. Initiating pupil-teacher planning of a group activity ; 
b. Assignment to committees or work groups on the basis of indi- 
vidual interests, capabilities, or needs 
(1) How do you provide for freedom of choice and yet prevent 
a child’s duplication of the same type of learning experience 
In several activities? 
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(2) Should a pupil always choose his learning experience? Is there 
a possibility that in so doing he will never learn to accept 
willingly a responsibility which he does not “want” to carry? 

(3) How do you avoid cliques in learning activities? 

c. Group work in the classroom 
(1) How do you teach children to 
(a) Gather information? 
(b) Organize information? 
(c) Bring in materials for manual projects? 
(d) Engage in talking and manual work without disturbing 
others? 
d. Report of activities and findings to the class 

(1) How much and what kind of assistance should the teacher 
give? 

(2) Should all pupils be required to give oral reports? 

(3) What kinds of reports should we encourage pupils to give — 
dramatization? box-scenes? floor talks? prepared written re- 
ports? 

a. Is there a possibility that these may take more time than 
the total learnings justify? 
e. Evaluation of group activities 

(1) How can we teach boys and girls to judge their own strengths 
and weaknesses? 3 

(2) How can we teach pupils to make constructive suggestions 
for “doing better next time”? 


With respect to two of their broad problems, the teachers felt the 

need of outside assistance. A professor of child development and 
family relations from a near-by university was invited to speak to the 
group. She spent two full periods in giving an insight into the so- 
cal, physical, and emotional needs of boys and girls of elementary 
school age. 
_ The home-room mothers of each of the elementary grades were 
invited to meet with the members of the in-service group at one of 
their sessions, They discussed frankly with the teachers the matter of 
“Proved social relationships at home and in school. Interesting among 
the questions raised concerning “childhood citizenship” were these: 


What about gum chewing? 

How can we get the children to go to bed willingly at an hour that is best 
for their health? 

Should our intermediate girls be wearing dungarees to school? 


Should sixth-grade girls use lipstick? 


: : i the movies? 
OW can we improve our children’s standards of reading and 
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Which phases of childhood citizenship can be taught most effectively at 
home? at church? at school? 


Thus through lecture, discussion, and conference which they had 
planned for themselves, the teachers had caught a vision of instruc- 
tion and learning which went far beyond textbook mastery. Parents, 
college professor, and group leader were united in their emphasis on 
changed behaviors, meaningful and purposeful learning experiences 
for the child at his maturity level, and preparation for adult living 
through intelligent daily living now. 

As the teachers raised and thought through these very real in- 
structional problems, their project became a means for the clarifica- 
tion of questions of philosophy and method which had troubled many 
of them for some time. More than that, it became a laboratory where . 
the teachers themselves learned through active participation how to 
improve their own skills of democratic thinking, exchange of opin- 
ion, and group living. 

The next very important step was to develop plans for putting 
these valuable learnings and experiences into the classroom? in terms 
of improved teaching and learning. During the next eight weeks the 
sessions were divided into two parts — discussion and workshop. The 
first hour was used for discussion in which the entire group partici- 
pated; the second hour, for discussion in subgroups according to 
grades taught. Each of these smaller groups elected a chairman for 
the workshop hours. 

There were two specific purposes for these eight weeks: (a) to 
set up objectives of social studies instruction through prade six, and 
(b) to develop activities of a type which would make possible the 
attainment of these objectives. For assistance in accomplishing these 
purposes; the teachers turned to the curriculum bulletins prepar ed by 
the state education department and worked as a whole in the develop- 
ment of objectives and outcomes expressed in terms of generalized 
understandings rather than of content mastery. 

When the over-all objectives had been formulated, the teachers 
worked in subgroups for the organization of more specific, thoug 
still only suggestive, objectives for each instructional level. Objectives 
were to be set up and accepted as “purposes” by each classroom 
teacher and her pupils on the basis of their particular capabilities, 1- 
terests, and needs. 

The choice of content and activities to be used in the attainment 
of these objectives posed several problems: 
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How much of the courses of study should be pre-planned? 


How can we avoid wasteful duplication and needless repetition of detail 
with content and activities used in other grades, and at the same time pro- 
vide for mastery? 

How can we give specific helps to teachers and at the same time avoid 
planning a course which might become as rigid and stereotyped as the 
former textbook courses? 


The teachers agreed that a sufficient number of the courses of 
study should be pre-planned to enable teachers and learners to ap- 
preciate the purposes and relationships of the many activities em- 
ployed. The consensus was that the prevalent practice of planning 
learning experiences solely on the basis of the changing interests of 
boys and girls is highly questionable. That was true from the stand- 
point either of the optimum development of the child or of meeting 
the needs of the society of which he is a part. Members of the group 
felt that there were some knowledges which should be the stock-in- 
trade of all normal American youngsters. “Content is to be used as 
means to an end, in terms of understandings, appreciations, and so- 
cially desirable attitudes. . . . Skills can best be developed to the 
mastery level by continuous practice throughout the elementary and 
secondary grades. When used purposefully in activities, they ate 
meaningful and useful to the child.” The curriculum guides which 
Were to be organized by this group were to be offered to other teach- 
Sin the school system as suggestive only, not prescriptive. They 
were conceived in the spirit of an encouragement to, rather than a 
Substitute for, creative teacher-pupil planning. 

With these basic problems settled at least tentatively, the mem- 
bers of the grade-groups worked together to develop activity type 
Units or teaching-learning experiences. No attempt was made to aa 
Sanize units for the kindergarten and grades one and two. The brie 
and intense interests of little children on so many things would make 
‘ich a procedure questionable. Instead, for them several means of at- 


taining certain purposes were suggested. But in grades three through 


a i i i uggested. The 
r learning experiences of more unified nature were suggest y 
d an inventory of visual aids 


Preparation + eee : 
of these activities necessitate 
ind of textual and supplementary reading materials. The te 
2 Sted the aid of the school librarians in summarizing this 1n: 
Mation, 
By the end of the fifteen weeks the teach 
mumeographing: (a) a statement of un 


ers had ready for editing 
derlying philosophy for 
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social studies instruction in the elementary and intermediate grades; 
(b) suggested objectives and expected outcomes for the teaching and 
learning in grades kindergarten through six; and (c) several sample 
types of instructional activities for the use of all members of the 
school system. These guides were mimeographed and bound by the 
board of education and distributed to all teachers in the elementary 
and intermediate grades for experimental use during a two-year pe- 
riod. 


4 The Appraisal: How did the teachers themselves appraise this in- 
service training project? A few written statements suggest an answer, 


The concreteness of our in-service training course in social studies has 
been beneficial to me. But the textbooks in methods contain so many tech- 
nical terms that I become confused when I read them. Working and talk- 
ing with other teachers has shown me just exactly how to do group teach- 
ing which is planned by the children as well as the teacher. 


To be honest, I know I have been guilty of making such assignments 
as, “For tomorrow, study pages 19-27.” I think, however, I shall never be 
guilty again. Since our in-service course I realize the importance of mo- 
tivating the assignment. I am thoroughly convinced that the time spent 
in talking over with the boys and girls the work to be done, so that it 1s 
meaningful and purposeful to them, makes all the difference in the world 
between zeal and indifference in doing it. ` 


The concreteness of our study and discussion group proved most help- 
ful to me. While there was some carry-over from college courses 1M 
methods and testing, our work together put many ideas in concrete form 
which had been only vague or partly understood. It also helped to bring 
to mind theories and ideas which I had either forgotten or had not prat- 
ticed ina long time. 


“Specificity” and “practicability” seem to be the key words of 
appraisal in the comments of most of the teachers. Perhaps this is the 
real contribution which in-service training can make to teachers 1 
the profession. “Teachers need theory,” said the coordinator, “but 
they also need to know in concrete fashion how to put that theory t° 
work in the classroom so that American boys and girls can grow 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
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Teachers and Parents Modify the Curriculum 


M The Setting: The village of this Illustration was in an agricultural 
and industrial community of some 3200 inhabitants located twenty 
miles from a city of 650,000 population. The social and civic activities 
were those of a typical rich rural community. The affairs of the 
school district were administered by a politically independent board 
of education consisting of five members. The school, organized on the 
six-six basis, enrolled 625 pupils and employed a faculty of thirty. In- 
cluded in the faculty were the school doctor, a nurse-teacher, a li- 
brarian, a teacher of homemaking, a teacher of agriculture and in- 
dustrial arts, two of physical education, one each for art, vocal and 
instrumental music, and business. There was a full-time supervisor of 
the elementary grades. A guidance director served as supervisor of the 
secondary grades. 

Regular weekly professional faculty meetings had been held from 
the time the principal assumed his responsibility ten years before. Be- 
cause he was a good leader, the teachers without complaint consid- 
ered the meetings a regular part of their work. The general pattern of 
meetings had been: first week — general faculty; second and fourth 
weeks — committees; third week — separate departmental meetings. 
All meetings were held for one hour after school, and tea was served 


1n the homemaking house. 


M The Problem: Under leadership of the supervising principal the 
teachers after several weeks of informal conferences agreed that they 
should further strive to achieve certain modern educational goals and 
a closer working relationship through planning that would include 
the parents. This closer relationship was ultimately to give teachers 
ind many parents a better understanding of the needs and capacities 
of pupils individually and by groups. Teachers hoped to persuade 
Parents to assist them in a wider and wiser use of community re- 
“Ources, They also hoped to study with the parents the “experience 
“urriculum, involving a variety of experiences for pupils within and 
ut of school. 3 


art of the fall term the supervising 
d of education to consider 


a The Project: During the early p 
PMncipal asked the faculty and the boar 
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calling in several consultants from a university to discuss current edu- 

cational problems. The idea was approved by both the faculty and the 

board, and each group voted that it would contribute an equal share of 
the cost. 

i A steering committee, elected by the faculty, consisted of four 

classroom teachers, the high school counselor, the elementary super- 

visor, the principal, and a member of the Parent-Teacher Association, 

The teacher members represented the four levels of the school- 
primary, intermediate, junior, and senior grades. The committee rec- 
ommended the employment of a consultant in child growth and de- 
velopment, another in reading and arithmetic, a third in social studies, 
and a fourth in language arts. In advance of each consultant’s visit the 
faculty submitted questions which were used as a starting point for 
the initial meetings. Between the sessions the consultants discussed 
points of view with the faculty; later the faculty read books, periodi- 
cals, and monographs, 

As a result of the stimulation gained from the experiences with 
consultants during that term, the entire faculty decided to enter upon 
a more coordinated and intensive study program. The curriculum as 
a whole was chosen as the focal point. The faculty was divided into 
four working groups upon recommendation of the previous year’s 
steering committee, These working groups were named: (1) Objec- 
tives, (2) Resources, (3) Experiences, and (4) Evaluation. 

i Each group established its areas of exploration and for the first 
time in the school’s history utilized all faculty members and many 
students, parents, and other interested citizens to help in reaching solu- 
tions to the problems. An expanded professional reference shelf 
was developed, and information — subjective and objective — was col- 


lected by means of conferences, letters, visitations, questionnaires, and 
opinion polls. 


THE Objectives Committee investigated various methods by which 
they might secure pupils’ opinions on the objectives of the school. 
Finally they settled upon a letter composed by one of the sixth-grade 
teachers and later appropriately adapted for use in all grades from the 
fourth through the twelfth. The responses were tabulated and an 
lyzed by the Objectives Committee. The original letter is here given: 


and 


11. Good supervisory programs are increasingly securing cooperation of parents A 


other citizens in the study and development of curricula reports to parents, 
even general school policy. ; 
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Dear Boys AND GIRLS OF THE SIXTH GRADE: 

l sometimes wish I could remember what I thought about my school 
when I was your age. 

What were the things I liked best to do? What things did I dislike, and 
why did I dislike them? Probably there were things I should have liked to 
do but for various reasons could not. Do you have that experience? Some- 
times I think about things I practiced doing that have helped me to be a 
happy and useful person. 

What do you do in school that may help you to become a useful citi- 
xn? What would I have changed or made different if I had had a magic 
wand? What would you do or change if you could now wave the magic 
wand? 

Probably I was much the same kind of pupil you are. Will you let me 
look back through your eyes? Tell me what you think about your school. 
I shall be looking eagerly for your letters! 

Sincerely yours, 
Evetyn JONES 


ANOTHER approach to the study on objectives was a written request 
to parents. But prior to this letter, by invitation of the principal, many 
parents assembled in a joint meeting with the board of education and 
the faculty. The principal informally presented the problem of ob- 
Jectives, He assured parents that within reason the board of education 
and the faculty would with the aid of parents modify the curriculum 
and teaching procedures to meet such objectives as patrons felt “vital 
in these days and in the years to come for you and your boys and 
girls,” He also reviewed past and present general objectives recog- 
nized nationally and by the state department of education. 

The outstanding issues dealt with citizenship and character. Next 
to these was: “To awh degree are the old concepts of command of 
the fundamentals significant?” Out of the discussion on that problem 
stew these questions: To what types of reading should Pat aol 
posed? What type of arithmetic and what degree of mastery? ae 
Subjects should be required of all high school pupils? The principa 
rused the question of human relations, social competence and its re- 
htion to citizenship, and the significance of geography to nee i 

he meeting, although two hours in length, was too brief. Paren 
“quested another discussion period. It wa 
NXt week the following letter was sent to every 
t the school, 
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DEAR PARENTS: 

We would like to have you join with our faculty and board of educa- 
tion in making a study of the school curriculum. By curriculum we mean 
all of the activities of the school, such as classes, clubs, athletic teams, band, 
chorus, dramatic plays, dances, trips, and assemblies. 

We have secured the services of Dr. Williams of our near-by univer- 
sity to act as consulting director of our study. The faculty has been 
divided into four groups or committees to work on the revision of the 
curriculum. 

These committees are trying to find the answers to such questions as: 

What should we be teaching the boys and girls from the kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade? 


W hat kind of program should we have to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of all? 


What subjects or activities need to be dropped or changed? 


What courses or experiences should be added to the school cur- 
riculume 


We would like your opinions and suggestions. Several of the commit- 
tees are working on teacher-pupil-parent questionnaires which will be sent 
you from time to time. We hope that you will give us your ideas, for we 
feel that by pooling the thoughts of all those concerned we can develop 4 
curriculum that will help our children to be better prepared to meet lif e's 
everyday problems. 


If you are willing to help and are interested in this undertaking, please 
let us have your comment on the project. 
Respectfully yours, 


—— 


Practically every parent who had been present at the first assembly 
wrote in detail; 60 per cent of the other parents responded. A fre- 
quent reply was to this effect: I am satisfied to leave it to you; OW 
school is doing well by my children. These were other typical re- 
sults: Parents felt their opinions were desired. Many expressed sur- 
prise at being asked. They felt increased confidence in the faculty. 
The board gained a new status in the opinion of citizens. “Now there 
is evidence,” said a parent, “that the board not only pays bills but 
wants to know more about why we run our schools and wants = 
parents to know.” The teachers were spurred on to a more object’ 
study of their own aims and objectives. Pupils became aware ° ; 
closer teamship of parents and teachers and a better understanding ° 
why they study and do things in school. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF A NEWER CURRICULUM 
EXPERIENCE AT THE THIRD-GRADE LEVEL 


The following narrative illustrates an experience typical of those 
in other grades. It pertains to one of the two sections of the third 
grade and was teacher-pupil initiated, planned, and executed. It was 
called “A Report on Third-Grade Transportation Project.” To every 
teacher and supervisor acquainted with modern practice such an illus- 
tration contains nothing new. Young, inexperienced principals, how- 
ever, ask the author to give details of pupil-teacher activities because 
many teachers insist that pupils cannot learn fundamentals and can- 
not be promoted if projects or “activity programs” supplant text- 
book teaching and drill. This illustration, reported in the first person, 
is but one of hundreds known to experienced supervisors that prove 
such doubting teachers are wrong. 


I. At the rear of the playground of our school there is a branch railroad 
built to take the agricultural products grown and processed in our 
village out to the main line ten miles distant. From the first day of 
school, as a result of a brief walk and discussion, the children showed 
great interest in this railroad. 

We discussed at length its usefulness: to our community. We 
found that passengers do not use this railroad because it 1s a freight 
line only, and that many of our boys and girls had never ridden on a 
train or any vehicle except autos and school buses. Ba, 

One day I told the boys and girls we would take a short train trip 
to a place they should choose. We would travel any available way 
they preferred. Of course many boys wanted to go by plane, and 
others wanted to travel by Greyhound bus. A suggested ocean trip 
to Holland was out of the question. Briefly we delved into clean- 
est, fastest, cheapest, most interesting ways of travel to a city about 
twenty miles away. We discovered that millions of dollars are ira 
by transportation companies to enable us to travel to this near-by 
city for as little as fifty-eight cents. 


Our transportation project not only brought out the 8 ane 
hat I think are hidden in everyone. It 


and secret longings for travel t ; À 
provided an oppor for much reading, E and ami i 
get information. Opportunity to express what was learne he 
clay modeling, drawing, painting, cutting, and carpentry Work. f 
boy, large for his age and with a low LO. about the ie 7 $ ai 
any subject matter in which we as a class are interested, said, ” I had 
to visit Mexico where they take siestas and sleep ae h te 
never dreamed that he would remember the word Ha ne Ss 
Use it in conversation. Meanings and reason for arithmetic problems, 
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for spelling words, for letter-writing forms, good sentence structure, 
punctuation, and neat writing were gained naturally. Some social 
values grew out of the fact that children from other grades came in to 
see our exhibits before they were completed. They were especially 
interested in model airplanes, which we exhibited on wires across the 
room. We were fortunate in having exact model trains. 


Study of Earliest Modes of Travel 
Concerning the following, we talked, collected pictures, viewed 
film strips and movies, and constructed models: 


walking bark and skin canoes 

running bamboo rafts 

pack back sailboats 

sledge or drag galleys — many oars 

riding animals such as horses, covered wagons 
donkeys, elephants, camels Eskimo sleds 

stone-wheeled carts kayak 

dugouts 


This “fact-finding hunt” took us to many countries, where we 
became acquainted with people of various races and habits. Some 
were similar to ours, and many very different. (I emphasized sim- 
ilarities rather than differences.) We recalled previous experiences 
we had in transportation; for example, our study of Mexico in- 
cluded the burro and horse, and peons who carried huge loads on 
their heads, and women carrying water jars. 

I placed books about transportation in early times from our grade 
library and from the school library where they would be seen and 
read. So many pictures were brought in that I scarcely had use for 
the related ones in my picture file. 

We talked about advancement of transportation from olden times 


_ to our own. We compared homes, clothing, industry and foods, trans- 


portation, and recreation of Eskimos, Indians, Mexicans, Americans: 
and present-day Europeans. We emphasized understandings that lead 
to tolerance and deeper appreciation of the things we have and of 
the contributions to civilization that other peoples of the world have 
made. 

“Our Daily Dictionary” occupied the righthand block of out 
front blackboard. Each day we wrote down new words or expr 
sions we read or heard. Then we put on the board our explanation ° 
them, and then what the dictionary or other reference volume ha 
to say. Next we used these words as often as possible in our conveni 
tion to build a better vocabulary as well as to gain understanding. 
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Ill. Travel in Grandfather’s Day 


This question started the discussion, “Where did your grandfather 
live when he was a boy?” It was surprising to realize how many did 
not know and how interested they became in finding out. The boys 
and girls soon reported that some had lived in a foreign country, as 
had the parents of ‘some. They discovered that most of their parents 
were Holland Dutch and that one parent came from Ireland. Many 
fathers had traveled as soldiers during the First or Second World 
War. Again we searched for information about travel in other coun- 
tries then and now, such as canal travel in Holland (skates and boats) 
and canal travel here in our state, and dog carts carrying milk cans. 
We became interested in the many Dutch Americans in our midst. 
How many can talk Dutch? (We listed words in Holland Dutch.) 
What are typically Dutch foods? (We had recipes brought in.) We 
added to our daily dictionary such words as “ancestors” and “dykes.” 


. Travel in Father’s Day and Ours 


We made clay models of transportation facilities that we now 
have, such as: 


airplanes trucks (mail, dairy, skates 
boats bakery, farm, dump, skis 
trains coal) sleds 
tractors bicycles buses 
tractor-trailer units motor cycles 


We drew pictures of the above in use and used our pictures for topics 
of oral discussion, written sentences stating facts, and written sen- 
tences asking questions. We made cardboard models of trucks, wag- 
ons, and other conveyances and collected toy models and displayed 
them in our room. 

We presented an assembly progra 


Project, using suitable simple costumes. ay 
ation of our music teacher for the songs. This assembly was attende 


by over 5o per cent of our grade parents even though it was given 
in the afternoon. They all came to our room afterward to see ne 
exhibit and hear the children give an unrehearsed résume of our wor 
to date. For this we made programs — one for each grade, some 
a be given out at the door by our grade representatives. ` i pe 
Hed our program, stressing good thought, clear E A 
singing. With the help of our supervisor we made a recording of | 
Program and later used it to locate our major faults for correction. 
This recording was so enthusiastically received that several parents 


requested duplicates. 


m based on our transportation 
Of course we had the cooper- 
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Our PROGRAM: 


Topics Props Used 

1. Linda — (a walking song) 
2. A Bicycle Built for Two tricycle — cycling 
3. Yippee-Ki-Yo saddle — horseback riding 
4. Back in the Saddle Again saddle — horseback riding 
5. Wise Little Donkey hobby horse — donkey 
6. ve Been Working on the lantern slides 

Railroad 
7. My Merry Oldsmobile toy automobiles 
8. Boat Song 
9. The Man on the Flying Trap- 

eze 


V. Other direct uses for oral and written speech came in these forms: 
letter writing (requests); letter writing (thank you’s); sentence struc- 
ture and punctuation; phonics; poems — original and others; riddles — 
original and others. 

Many new words were recognized and spelled from a few brief 
stories from children’s books on travel. 


train motorcycle wheel steam boat 
bus wagon gas electric ship 
airplane cart oil trolley wait 
walk car fuel ferry travel 
world run fast slow radio 
bicycle road rode fare weather 

sign canoe paddle engine 
go stop; or 

signal 

green oar coal late red 
timetable visit tire Indian yellow 
streetcar sleds skates trip taxi 


good-by window 


From our timetables pupils found a suitable time for us to go 0” 
the Proposed trip to the near-by large city. A pupil corresponde 
with the division passenger agent of the railway company. He a 
ranged that we ride on train number 218, an express which would 
make a special stop for us! We invited the boys and girls in the other 
section of the third grade to go with us. 

R or most pupils it was to be the first time they had been one 
train. Direct to our room by interphone system we had telephoné 
calls from the division agent’ and from the agent at our station. 3 
principal, in the background, helped us to make some of the arrang®- 
ments and went with us on the trip. 
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While waiting for the train at the station, we saw a wrecking 
crew repairing trucks and cars which had been damaged in an acci- 
dent several days before. We also saw several other trains, passenger 
and freight. One of them stopped to take on mail and express. 

Copies of some of the letters written are attached. Through them 
and other motivators we learned to read figures such as 11:55, not 
5 minutes to 12. We reviewed clock reading, money for fares, and 
making change. During the project sixteen different schoolbooks 
were used, of which more than half were used by all pupils. Many 
other books were brought in by the children. No class in that school 
had ever used so many. The division agent’s letters were addressed to 
the children who had written. The file of that correspondence in- 
cludes nine from the children and five from the agents. 

Each child wrote a letter to his parents. The replies, either writ- 
ten or telephoned by the parents, were official permissions. After the 
ride children were selected to write thank-you letters to both the di- 
vision passenger agent and the station agent. Here are samples of 
the letters written in the first step. 


Dear Mr. COURNEEN, : > 
We are studying about transportation. We would like to learn 
more about trains and how, where, and when they travel. To do this 


we need a timetable. Please send us 32 timetables. 
Yours truly, 


Gorpvon BUSHART 
Grade 34 


Drar Mr. COURNEEN: 
We thank you for sending us the timetables. We 
timetables that a train stops at Pleasant Hill at 10:48 A. 


in Luzon at 11:02 A.M. b ? 
May we ride on that train #158, some time before rn o 


There will be 64 children and three teachers. 
How much is the fare? 


found on the 
M. and arrives 


Yours truly 
Brenna Kooman of Grade 3A 


Drar Morner AND FATHER, 

May I have 10 cents and permi 
Pleasant Hill to Luzon on the train? 
teous on the trip. 


ssion to ride with our grade from 
I promise to be careful and cour- 


Sincerely, 
ELAINE DECKER 
PARENT SIGN HERE: 


I give permission for Elaine to take the trip on December 18, 1947- 
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At the conclusion of the train-ride activity this letter was written, 


Dear Mr. COURNEEN, 
We enjoyed our train trip very much. We want to travel by train 
again some time. ; 
Thank you for making the arrangements for us. 
Sincerely, 
CarMon REYNOLDS 


Some results of the activities on transportation were recorded by 
the teacher as follows: 


I found that in our class of 31 we could pronounce and use correctly over 
350 words in the transportation field. Of course some knew more than 
others, but a project appears to be a fruitful vocabulary builder. 


In a simple map study the children learned to locate and neatly spot places 
they actually had visited or made believe to visit. 


We learned to use the road map of our state to identify symbols of towns 
and cities, mountains and lakes by the use of numbers or letters that are 
“on the top and sides of a map.” Simple legend marks and their uses were 
talked about, and pupils enjoyed planning a purely imaginary trip thr ough 
our state. 

The children are now eager to take a trip to Florida, stopping en route to 
see such products as tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, and pecans. Any and all 
crops not familiar to us in our own locality they wish to see and learn 
more about. 

They decided to make toys for Christmas gifts for brothers and sisters. 
We used a Sifo toy set as patterns and cut from wood by handsaws buses, 
trains, trucks, and airplanes. 

I now feel sure that transportation could well be the Grade Theme for 
the whole year and that we could more than cover interests and content 
of the prescribed state curriculum, A few years ago I would not have be- 
lieved it. Indeed, a study of travel with my children has broadened and 
deepened my understanding of national and international neighbors. 


THE TOTAL SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 

In the meantime the other three study groups on resources, ex- 

periences, and evaluation, respectively, began work comparable to that 

of the objectives group. They too first obtained ideas from pupils a" 

parents. They read, studied, and conversed among themselves. m 

held scheduled conferences both with and without their university 
consultants. 


The resources group listed major types and many specific illustra- 
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tions of community resources suitable for use in learning. Major topics 
of the resources group were broken down to subheadings, and the 
committee, supported by practically all teachers, worked with pupils 
and citizens on a card index record filed in the library. 

The committee on experiences explored possible social, mental, 
and manual activities that might be vital to the pupils now and/or 
in later life and that would also be beneficial to the school in building 
better public relations based on a clearer understanding of how chil- 
dren grow and develop. 

Teachers worked directly with parents who had participated at 
times in pupil-learning programs. 

Each study group kept a “log” of its procedures. From the logs 
were summarized brief monthly reports of progress. These were dis- 
tributed to the entire school personnel. A few days after the distribu- 
tion each month the teachers assembled to discuss the reports. They 
asked questions and considered proposals for improvement on what 
had been done and for next steps to be taken. The logs and reports 
were sent to the appropriate consultant for preparation for his visits 
and for those of special consultants. Ee 

The study groups, through their secretary and the principal, cor- 
responded frequently with the consultants, exchanging opinions and 
questions. . l | 

The supervising principal had deliberately set about creating a situ- 
ation by which all teachers would feel free to change the curriculum 
content and procedures for their pupils and by working with the ex- 
perience committee would see how to make the changes. In develop- 
Ing their list of possible and desirable experiences these teachers kept 
in close touch also with the other committees, particularly those on 
objectives and resources. They were also aware, before they finished 
their planning, that they should have at least some idea of how they 
would finally evaluate. Therefore throughout their planning and exe- 
Cuting the activities they kept in mind the OT es ae 
ports. The principal stated that the teachers’ recognition of the help 
from these committees was a strong factor 1n their feeling of con- 


fidence and willingness to make the changes. 


‘a The A isal: Ity in-service study usually begin 
ppraisal: Programs of faculty 1 ; 

with the abiha goals. The program planned by this twelve- 
ẹtade faculty was no exception in this respect, The supervising piece 
pal hoped that some or all of the following objectives would be real- 


l f 
zed to some degree as a result of the program: 
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Increased knowledge and understanding of individual pupil needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities 

Increased group planning and cooperative action 

Improved staff relationships 

The teaching of the basic tools of learning in more meaningful or lifelike 
situations 

Increased knowledge of and use of available resources 

A greater variety of curricular experiences to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of pupils 


In any such program it is neither possible nor desirable to establish 
in advance a timetable for the accomplishment of goals or a logical 
sequence in which goals shall be reached. Varying abilities and inter- 
ests of teachers together with the multiplicity of factors that enter 
into every teaching situation will determine the rate of development. 
Although a long-range view had been established by the principal for 
this local study, it was hoped that there would also be tangible short- 
range results. If so, the faculty would more willingly attempt cur- 
riculum enrichment. 

In this Illustration only a few aspects are given in detail. The total 
program, however, included all the pupils and employees and a ma- 
jority of the parents and the board members. Many parents and the 
entire faculty attended a regular meeting of the board of education. 
The principal presented to the board “A Summary of the Present Su- 
pervision Program.” The board asked questions which in turn were 
answered by parents and teachers. The president of the board then 
pledged continued support. Parents and faculty received copies of the 
financial and other official reports. 

Parents and other citizens visited classes and conferred with teach- 
ers as in previous years. They visited and conferred not casually but 
with definite interests and questions. Typical examples were: “Can I 
be of more help to you at home with my children; if so, in what 
way? ” “What is the relation of the present classroom work of my 
child to the objectives that your committee sent all of us after we con- 
tributed our ideas?” 

There was no teacher who did not finally, after earlier reluctan®® 
modify his or her recitation plans — especially the purposes and pro- 
cedures. The work of the objectives group and its frequent reports 
to the faculty modified both the immediate and the remote purpose ° 
materials used with procedures. Likewise the resources group caused 
teachers to explore the possibilities of using in teaching and learning 
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situations natural and human resources to be found in and out of 
school. 

Every teacher had made new friends among the citizens and had 
demonstrated increased competence. Salary increases were given. The 
budget was materially increased for instructional supplies and play- 
ground improvement. The faculty and board agreed to continue fi- 
nancial support of a university consultant. . 

Though average daily attendance of pupils had for some years 
been relatively high, now it increased. With few exceptions pupils 
did not want to cut. “Too much worth while was going on that was 
of interest,” said a teacher. Discipline, which also had not previously 
_ been a serious matter, now became negligible. Reasons for good con- 
duct and attendance were increased student and parent participation 
in planning and carrying out instructional activities, and improved 
curriculum materials and ways of presenting them. 

In this school district there had in the past been frequent dif- 
ferences among the board members that at times affected public sup- 
port. This new program was considered by various citizens, as also 
by the older teachers, to have been the major factor in ironing out 
differences — political and other — and in leading to a unified com- 
munity support of board action. 

The defects of the larger administrative aspects of the program as 
analyzed by the consultant and the principal were: The consultant 
could not adequately do his part because numerous monthly logs, ten- 
tative reports and recommendations, correspondence, and telephone 
calls — all of them vital — required more hours than he could devote 
to them. They needed careful study as a basis for recommendation. 
Digests of pertinent researches were needed more often. Likewise the 
Ptincipal’s other responsibilities — administrative and community — 
Prevented his personal continuous analysis and appraisal. Probably, 
however, in the long run his unobtrusive but strong personality was 
all that was needed beyond his regular attendance at conferences to 
Which he was invited. As it was, his faculty realized that they were on 
their own, free to act, and slowly developing a real desire and ability 
to cut loose from tradition’s outworn method and content. 


The weaknesses of professional-growth aspects as evaluated by 


teachers are summarized in a written statement of a committee chair- 


Man, 


Ity work was too 


We Wasted time getting started because this type of facu ee a 


Hew for us. Some of us for years have participated in s 
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not in procedures so much involved. When once we got under way the 
work was no longer a puzzle. But it became increasingly evident that we 
needed far more background. We were not, at least most of us, up to date 
in such matters as curriculum, use of community resources, educational 
psychology, democratic philosophy, and the most recent surveys on the 
needs of the present-day school. For those reasons we needed more help 
from our consultant. 


Here again perhaps it was better in the long run for teachers to 
feel the need of help and to explore and discover their own poten- 
tialities. This is the philosophy of modern supervision. Furthermore, 
discussion “strengthens the spirit,” according to M. L. Wilson, Di- 
rector of Federal Agricultural Service. Equally important is the : 
chance that decisions reached by group agreement are more sci- 
entifically accurate. Support for this is found in experimental studies 
made by Goodwin B. Watson,” Marjorie E. Shaw, Delbert C. 
Miller," and many others. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 17 


The Humanities, Divisions of the High School and of the College 


Curriculum Are Coordinated 


a The Setting: In one of the metropolitan areas on the Pacific Coast 
is a residential city of 95,000 population. The superintendent was 4 
man of educational insight, recognized nationally as an administrator 
and a supervisor. He had gathered around him a superior staff with 
which he worked personally. He was an active, effective example of 
a good public relations administrator and at the same time an educa- 
tional leader of the supervisory staff and teaching faculty. He br ought 
to his faculty educational experts for series of lectures and discussions 
and provided leadership for workshops from near-by universities. He 
participated personally and also through members of his staff in te- 
gional and national curriculum studies, He expanded his program for 


12. Watson, Goodwin B., “Do Grou i : dividuals?” 
" ps Think More Effectively than Indiv1 

Mathes Abnormal Psychology, vol. 23% T December, 1928; pp. 328-33 i 

13. Shaw, Marjorie B A Comparison of Individuals and Small Groups in the n 
n of Complex Problems,” i vol. 44 

Fily, o ie ex Problems,” American Journal of Psychology, ou 
14. Miller, Delbert C, “An Experiment in the Measurement of Social Interaction 1 
Group Discussion,” American Sociological Review, vol. 4; June, 1939; pp: 347-35" 
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inservice education to provide for a closer coordination of the cur- 
riculum. For this work the board approved the appointment of a cur- 
riculum coordinator to function with the supervisory staff. The latter 
consisted of a deputy superintendent in charge of instructional service, 
principals of buildings, grade and special supervisors, and heads of de- 
partments in high schools and junior colleges. 

The major duties of the new official were to have the classroom 
practices evolve from the thinking of the entire staff; to develop an 
improved curriculum which, though perhaps conceived by experts, 
would locally evolve from faculty study and action; and to print and 
distribute this cooperatively created curriculum to the faculties of the 
various schools for implementation, 

The initial step, which directly affected teachers, was a rearrange- 
ment of the daily schedule. Pupils were to arrive at school thirty min- 
utes later each day. Thus all personnel — teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisory staff — would be free for this brief period daily to devote 
uninterrupted time to conferences and study. 

For six years the director of curriculum had worked under a long- 
range program of development. Then came a time when the city su- 
perintendent, his assistants, and the director decided that four cur- 
ticulum areas should be designated, Each should have its chairman, 
closely coordinated and working with the curriculum director. Two 
divisions of subject areas of the junior high and college curriculum 
were first created — fine arts and applied arts. When this Illustration 
opens, two additional areas were being organized — mathematics and 
science, and the humanities. 

This Illustration of Practice deals with the initial work of the 
chairman of the humanities area. He had taught in this field on all 
three levels — junior high school, senior high school, and college — 
and had participated in social studies workshops, had supervised pre- 
service teacher education in social studies for one year In a school of 
education, and had completed his doctorate in that curriculum area. 

iS new assignment was to him, as he said, “a further adventure — a 
experiment — leading the humanities to the same status as the areas 0 
ne arts and applied arts.” 
The Problem: The chairman’s responsibility was to supervise the 
a Sanizing and the functioning of the humanities division of the a 
Neulum. This comprised four subject-matter areas, English, a 
Studies, modern languages, and library, in which there were 230 teach- 


“ts and heads of departments. The chairman was directly responsible 
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to the deputy superintendent in charge of instruction and to the sec- 
ondary curriculum coordinator of all four areas. His problem (and 
remember he was a young man in an entirely new administrative and 
supervisory capacity) was to represent on one hand the superintend- 
ent and the board of education and on the other the teachers and pu- 
pils involved in the humanities. His immediate responsibility was to 
work with the coordinating committee of the humanities division. 
This committee consisted of two classroom teachers from each of the 
junior colleges and high schools, one classroom teacher from each of 
the five junior high schools, the divisional chairman from each col- 
lege, and a representative of the city Parent-Teacher Association. 
The chairman was also responsible to ex officio members, including 
the deputy superintendent, nine principals of high schools and junior 
colleges, the secondary curriculum coordinators, eight head super- 
visors with their curriculum assistants, and two extended day and 
adult education directors. 

What was the purpose of this large organization? First, in the 
words of the general directive by the administration to the chairman, 
“the responsibility of each of the area committees is to coordinate and 
direct all activities related to the improvement of instruction in the 
respective areas and then coordinate the four areas.” These activities 
pertained to curricula, textbooks and all sensory aids, methods and 
techniques, guidance, public relations, and evaluation. Another pur- 
pose was to direct all procedures so that there would be an active pat- 
ticipation by an ever-increasing number of persons. This participa- 
tion was to result in further development of desirable human relations 
and the establishment of democratic procedure not only in name but 
in deed. The ultimate purpose was, in the words of the chairman, “to 
enrich the life of boys and girls both in and out of school and better 
prepare them to understand and live well in a complex world.” To 
accomplish this purpose the curriculum, the content of courses, the 
materials of instruction, and methods needed constant study. 

The reader can perhaps visualize at least some of the problems if 
he keeps in mind these aspects of the problem. They are not new t0 
supervisors in modern schools, for in such schools, as in this one, cur- 
riculum coordinators have supervised somewhat similar programs. 
Few have, however, developed a coordinated humanities division. 
This Illustration is given because modifications and adaptations may 
oe not only to other cities but to villages and consolidate 
schools. 
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YW The Project: The narrative account will be limited to certain 
phases that further expand The Problem and partly deal with The 
Appraisal. The procedures included meetings of the committee as a 
whole, subcommittees, working groups both school- and city-wide, 
and individual conferences conducted by the coordinator and by se- 
lected representatives of the schools and the departments. The chair- 
man’s initial step was to consult with the individuals most closely con- 
cerned with the problems of the curriculum program for the entire 
school system. These were the coordinators of the division areas of 
fine arts, applied arts, and mathematics and science; the secondary 
curriculum coordinator; the head supervisors of art, music, physical 
education, audio-visual and library service, and industrial arts; and the 
director of vocational education. At the same time the chairman stud- 
_ led reports of other school systems in which programs approximated ` 
this one. He reviewed his own previous experiences as coordinator of 
social studies and considered his knowledge of the personalities other 
than those in social studies with whom he would be working. With 
open mind he attempted to appraise attitudes and accomplishments of 
these his former coworkers on the teaching staff and those of the 
Various department chairmen and supervisors. He particularly needed 
a closer acquaintance with the college representatives 1n English and 
in foreign languages. ou: 
His philosophy, which was vital to his success, 1s expressed in this 
statement: “During this time of orientation I have tried to put into 
the back of my mind any negative traits and any hearsay reports of 
Persons with whom I shall work, and have brought to the fore their 
Positive constructive traits. . . . Lo what degree a man starting’ a 
new job like mine should analyze his coworkers’ ability, I do not 
know. But I did in this case as I did with my students — in planning 
lessons and in conducting classes I thought of each one as an indi- 
vidual. That was sufficiently difficult with a hundred or more stu- 


ES a 
dents; now I would have about twenty-five personalities on my com 
y one of whom was soon 


e involved that this new 
lready functioning: that it 
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the board of education; that the four major-division committees had 
real power, and that all teachers might present suggestions and prob- 
lems through their representatives; and that the organization was an 
effort to make the handling of curriculum matters truly democratic 
in practice, not just in theory. 

The chairman, through brief personal interviews with the teachers 
and principals directly involved, tried either to get statements or at 
least to sense teachers’ views on the new organization announced by 
the superintendent, to gain knowledge of their personality traits, and 
to discover potential leaders and cooperative followers. He also pre- 
pared, with suggestions from the three coordinators in similar posi- 
tions, an agenda for the first meeting. This was sent to every person 
involved. Teachers thereby realized that it was their privilege and 
perhaps responsibility to think for themselves before the meeting, to 
discuss ideas with other teachers, and to come prepared to participate. 

Before as well as during and after the first meeting the chairman 
became aware of strong opposition on the part of certain persons who 
did not understand the philosophy behind the plan and who realized 
they could no longer act without regard to the rest of the faculty. 
They perceived that their vested interests were now interfered with 
and that education is changing in a changing world. They did not like 
the idea. But there was strong support from many key teachers and 
principals, through whose influence numerous doubters began to see 
values in the new order. 

“Everything at our first meeting went smoothly,” wrote the chair- 
man, “regardless of the fact that there were several dissenters, includ- 
ing two whose personalities clashed seriously.” At that meeting much 
work was to be done. The enthusiasm was so great that everyone 
agreed there should be another meeting in two weeks. In that second 
conference further progress was made, but again unanimous opinion 
called for another unscheduled conference. Thus not one but three 
meetings were held within a month. The project was off to a good 
start. 

Though for this narration the significant contribution is the 0n- 
ward movement in a new supervisory adventure, the reader may wish 
to know what was accomplished. ` 


One of the college representatives had submitted for consideration 4 
course in Bible and history. No longer could a new course be given 
by sanction of a department head without going through the channel 
of committee discussion and approval. Thus a week in advance of the 
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meeting, pertinent explanations and a description of the proposed 
course were available for study by all the committee. The legal status 
of this course was an essential point because it had to conform to the 
state code in teaching religious doctrine. There was also a question 
of policy because of the existence of certain religious and pressure 
groups. Then, too, there was the important matter of the texts to be 
used, The Parent-Teacher Association representatives, the chairman, 
and the administration had checked the code. Though the course was 
legally permissible, several persons entered a strong word of caution. 
By the end of the two meetings approval had not been granted. This 
example shows that the new supervisory organization put a check on 
ill-considered, hasty action, kept everyone informed, and provided 
protection to school people through the strength of joint action. This 
Was important in controversial matters. 

Another problem involved the serious overlapping of three 
courses, each developed by a different teacher acting on his own ini- 
tiative. The matter was delegated to a subcommittee composed of the 
three interested persons and a chairman who volunteered to serve. “Of 
course the tentative arrangement was not agreed upon so quickly as 
it is stated,” reported the chairman. “Fifteen minutes were spent in 
aring grievances and arguing pros and cons, but the committee retired 
ina friendly mood and reported back ‘one course only.’” 

A third problem involved approval for the use of Marx’s Com- 
munist Manifesto, in a course in World’s Great Literature for second- 
year college students. In some years there might not have been much 
question, but at that particular time for a public school system to re- 
quire reading of the book was questionable. Result: “not ENDA 
Thus a committee representative of all teachers and principals decide 
the matter, not leaving it to the superintendent or board. 


A new course proposed was an introductory course in education. 


This again involved a matter of policy: the function of Aaa col- 
lege and its relationship with state teachers colleges. Result: a ap 
Proved.” Other course changes were approved or not approved. 


Tuus far this Illustration of Practice has shown only examples of the 
Work of the committee relating to new courses. The selection of 
Courses — approved or not approved — was not one of the ultimate 
goals, but it was that in which teachers first expressed their oe 
he fact that the committee began its work by considering the teac ; 
ers’ interests gave them confidence. Win or lose, their opinions an 
Wishes were being openly and frankly considered. The more impor- 
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tant work was to be on the content of a course. In that school system 
the content was determined at least partly by the basic and the col- 
lateral texts. Therefore one responsibility of the committee was the 
selection of these and other instructional materials. In this city all in- 
structional materials used in numbers of more than five had to be 
officially adopted under state law and local board regulations. This 
rule applied to maps, globes, charts, and audio-visual aids. The chair- 
man of the humanities division was primarily responsible for main- 
taining a file containing hundreds of adoptions, with the years of 
adoption, an “open for adoptions” list, lists of state adoptions, and lists 
of book companies and supplies companies. By study of these files, 
shelves of books and instructional materials, book reviews, and re- 
quests for information from school personnel, the chairman tried to 
keep himself informed on present, near-future, and long-range needs. 
His was a professional responsibility calling for breadth and depth of 
vision, perspective, creativeness, and ability to listen to hundreds of 
requests. These requests he had to resolve first of all to policy issues 
and then to items for the agenda. 

Directly related to the problems of policy, selection of courses, 
and controversial issues was the responsibility for producing curricu- 
lum materials. One project was the development of resource units on 
intercultural education for the entire junior high school program; 
another unit was connected with the Community Chest agency; an 
other, on tenth grade guidance; still another was to develop a hand- 
book on the use of community resources; a fifth was to compile 
handbook of visual aids; and a sixth included a restudy of previously 
prepared monographs on the core courses of social studies and English 
for the junior high schools. 

The chairman had other responsibilities in his supervisory capacity 
— responsibilities that could not be delegated entirely to democratic, 
teacher participation. Some of these dealt with the more personal 
duties and privileges of teachers. They were cared for generally as 
they should be, through the principals; but the chairman was respon 
sible, through the principal, for methods, techniques, individual prob- 
lems, and guidance of the curriculum. 

The major drive in regard to these responsibilities was teacher 
guidance of pupils. This work naturally was in close cooperation Wt 
the guidance department, but that department dealt directly with the 
pupil while the curriculum divisions dealt with the teacher in re% 
tion to a pupil. Teacher guidance included consideration of the ptob- 
lems approach, the use of more and better instructional materials, 9 
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emphasis on democratic classroom control. This in turn involved a 
study of ability-grouping, a matter in which the chairman had to meet 
opposition and misunderstanding from teachers and parents. He had 
to assist supervisors in their programs concerned with teaching in 
terms of pupil needs and abilities—use of group activities. In this 
school system, as in any modern one, the chairman of the division did 
not dictate. To have done so would not have been in keeping with 
the modern philosophy of supervision. His responsibility, as he con- 
ceived it, was to think through major and minor problems and, under 
wise counsel with others, direct the complicated yet well-defined ma- 
chinery; in other words, to guide the means toward the end through 
the representative committee. The end was the pupil and the com- 
munity; the active means was the classroom teacher with her materials 
of instruction. 


This concludes the purely narrative-descriptive account of the 
beginning of this program. The purpose has been to show how it is 
possible in a city to coordinate many facets of individual interests. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS — SAMPLES 
ILLUSTRATING PHILOSOPHY AND PROCEDURES 


In the light of this account it will be interesting to consider the 
two following extracts from the records. The first is from a report 
of action taken by the coordinating committee at its first meeting. 


rdinator led a 


To open the meeting, our Secondary Curriculum Coo 
he procedures 


discussion of the background of the new organization and the c 
for curriculum development. He stressed particularly the desire to imple- 
HIN a more democratic, long-range program based upon wider and more 
active participation by all persons and groups concerned with problems 
of the curriculum. Certain points with regard to procedure as outlined in 
the Curriculum Procedures Manual were also clarified. | i 
_ Having heard the chairman’s explanation of the duties of this group — 
including the coordination of the functions of production committees now 
operating — and in response to his suggestion that the amount of business 
to be done and emergency decisions to be made indicated a need for a 
Steering committee which could meet on short notice, the Coordinating 
mmittee. passed the following motion: ; 
at a an committee of five shall be selected from this group E 
act with the same authority as the full committee; that it shall compri 
“Presentatives from each of the educational levels, who shall also repre- 
Sent all the subject fields; and that a divisional chairman acting as a repre- 
“entative of one of the junior colleges shall be balanced by a classroom 
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teacher from the other. A motion was passed that the chairman appoint 
the members of this committee. 


The second extract is the Director’s first memorandum to the 
steering committee. 


In accordance with recommendations made at the first meeting of the 
Humanities Curriculum Coordinating Committee, I am enclosing mate- 
rials for your consideration prior to the next meeting of the committee 
on Thursday, October 30. Included is a brief statement of business to 
come before the meeting, with some pertinent explanatory notes; also a 
report of action taken by the committee at its meeting of October 16. 

I hope that in the limited time available you will be able with your 
local group to give these matters your attention in order to facilitate our 
consideration of them during the meeting. Please feel free also to present 
to your local group any other matters relating to the work of our com- 
mittee which are not included in the proposed agenda. In both instances 
contacts with members of the group which you represent are essential if 
_ the committee is to function effectively as a coordinating agency and as 
a truly representative group concerned with the cooperative improvement 
of the curriculum. 


4 The Appraisal: That memorandum which accompanied the pro- 
posed agenda, especially the last two sentences, indicates not only the 
philosophy but the actual working policy of the chairman. Though 
most of the items in these first minutes and in the memorandum refer 
to a limited field of curriculum interests and hence to the personal in- 
terests of teachers, all areas were later represented; and by the end of 
the first year nearly every subject-matter field, on every level, had 
been at least partially considered. Teachers, supervisors, and commit- 
tee chairmen increasingly sought the counsel of the chairman; and in- 


creasingly teachers requested his presence in classrooms and in smal 
study groups. 
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CHAPTER 10 YW SELECTING INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS COOPERATIVELY IMPROVES LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 


Ix the early days of public education the textbook alone deter- 
mined the curriculum content. Today it is indirectly determined by 
the objectives formulated by national, state, and local educational or- 
ganizations. Since, however, these objectives guide the authors and 
publishers of textbooks and supplementary books, these books still 
largely determine the basic instructional material at all levels. In- 
creasingly the local faculty under guidance of the supervisor studies 
local needs in their relation to state, national, and world needs. Then, 
in terms of the apparent needs, the faculty analyzes, evaluates, and se- 
lects the basic and the supplementary texts and other instructional ma- 
terials, Publishers and authors are constantly endeavoring to learn 
from these local study groups. 

The editors and field representatives of textbook publishers are 
keen students of changes in the concepts of what should constitute the 
basic content of each subject-matter area and also of the sociological 
and psychological bases of the curriculum. They are in intimate con- 
tact with practical schoolmen at all educational levels throughout the 
Country — classroom teachers, supervisors, superintendents, and mem- 
bers of the faculty of schools of education. They listen attentively to 
addresses and discussions at state and national meetings of educational 
organizations, They study periodicals, resource bulletins, and cur- 
teulum bulletins of local, state, and national import, 

Authors of textbooks engage in similar practices. Generally they 
ate of matured experience and study their own specific field in rela- 
tion to closely related fields and to the entire curriculum. They are 
concerned in producing a text that will help pupils and teachers. ot 
are imbued with a spirit of creativeness and therefore endeavor, with- 
out discarding the old merely because it is old, to look into the future. 

eir product is frequently a milestone in the advance of serine 

Supervisors and teachers should thoughtfully consider t ese fact 
When they casually look through a new book, when they en i 
critically, and when they teach from it. They should have a a oh 
MOWof the science and art required of an author by both the publishe 
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and the consumer. Supervisors do a valuable service when they 
acquaint teachers with the background of the production of text- 
books. Teachers, in turn, can lead pupils to appreciate more fully the 
books from which they study. 

There are two recent developments in American education that 
are noticeably affecting the general textbook problem. On the one 
hand the immediate community — its present and possible future, both 
economic and social — is being studied in schools. On the other hand 
the one-world concept is receiving far more emphasis than formerly. 
Such topics require flexible and contemporary instructional material, 
which so far has been developed mainly in mimeographed form and 
as the result of study in workshops and similar groups. Consequently 
there is a close relationship between the content of the previous chap- 
ter, which dealt with cooperative curriculum work, and the content 
of this chapter, which deals with the selection of instructional ma- 
terials. 

There seems to be an idea among some school people that this cur- 
rent emphasis upon local curriculum study and preparation of in- 
structional materials may be supplanting the analysis, evaluation, and 
purchase of textbooks. On the contrary, curriculum study and the 
subsequent preparation of bulletins turn the thought of supervisors 
and teachers more than ever to the purposes, the subject matter, and 
the sequence of content of basic texts and thus increase the teachers’ 
desire for textbooks. Supervisors and administrators realize that the 
faculties of relatively few school systems are sufficiently acquainted 
with the scientific bases necessary for the development of local ma- 
terials into a formal treatise that can wisely supplant a textbook pub- 
lished by a reputable company. The textbook and supplementaty 
books remain essential in a school system. 


TIME was, and not too long ago, when either one of the following 
practices was general. In states where there are state adoptions, a text 
book commission or some small official body determined for the en- 
tire state the list of books from which local selections were made. 
Where state adoptions did not prevail, the local school board or eve? 
the local trustee of a one-room school dealt directly with the repr 
sentative of the book company. In either case the teacher had nothing 
to say about the selection. 

These practices are changing, but selection is still in an evolu 
ary stage. Where there is state adoption, the textbook commission 1 
becoming more and more representative of the opinions of the teach” 


tion- 
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ers and supervisors. In states where there are no state-wide adoptions, 
the evolution is even more marked and there are relatively few dis- 
tricts in which the teacher does not have some part in the significant 
activity of analyzing, evaluating, and selecting texts and supplemen- 
tary materials before purchase by the board. The application of the 
principles and the major functions of supervisory procedures enu- 
merated in the first chapters of this book is requisite to successful se- 
lection. Regardless of details, the results most satisfying to teachers 
come from a completely democratic procedure. 

But here it is necessary to point out certain cautions. A committee 
elected by a faculty may not after all be made up of the most profes- 
sionally capable persons; and even if they are competent from the 
standpoint of professional equipment, they may not be thoroughly 
satisfactory to all teachers. Every teacher should feel that his judg- 
ment and wishes are being considered. He may strongly desire a cer- 
tain book, and that desire may outweigh in his opinion the more ob- 
jective analysis used by a committee. The question arises, then, which 
is better in the long run when the time comes for the use of the book 
in the classroom — a text over which the teacher is enthusiastic, or one 
that may rank higher on a score card used for analysis and evaluation. 

Here is where personal leadership plays a significant role. The 
committee must lead teachers to realize the superiority of objective 
evaluation over personal feeling. The committee must have the ability 
to win over the teacher to the point of cheerful and wholehearted 
acceptance of a text. Naturally, in a large system this problem 1s not 
easily solved because of the many teachers involved. The desires of 
all individuals cannot be realized. Under supervisory leadership that 
has already been respectfully accepted by a faculty the following 
Procedure has been found successful. a 

A core committee is either appointed by the supervisor oF ene 
by the faculty. Subcommittees representing Various grade levels 7 
Subject areas are likewise appointed or elected. Teachers suggest ale 
to their respective subcommittees. Meanwhile the subcommittee pr 


; : i i ost 
pares a combined list and begins an analysis and arak In ia z 
cases score cards are used. The tentative results are resubmitt 


‘Very teacher concerned. Written comments are received and consid- 
red. Score card appraisal is again applied (if used in the initial step or 
if Used at all) and then the revised list is submitted to the major i 
Mittee, This major committee applies its criteria and prepares anot i 
„tative list, This goes back to the subcommittee and in turn is $e 
Individual teachers, After further consideration it 1s revised and finally 
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submitted to the administrator and the board of education. This pro- 
cedure may appear cumbersome, the machinery excessive, and the 
results not commensurate with the time involved; but it is the only 
way known to most supervisors whereby all teachers may reasonably 
feel they are teaching from texts and supplementary materials for 
which they are responsible. 

What has been said about the selection of texts and supplemen- 
tary books applies in general but not in detail to all instructional ma- 
terials — maps, charts, globes, film strips, slides, and even movies. Nu- 
merous schools use similar means for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment for such subjects as art, industrial arts, home economics, 
music, and so on. 


In the selection of textbooks score cards are probably the most com- 
mon aid for objective analysis and appraisal. Educators realize, of 
course, that there are dangers as well as values inherent in the use of 
them, but still they do afford a convenient and systematic means 
whereby different elements may be more specifically considered and 
evaluated. Franzen and Knight, in Textbook Selection, one of the 
earliest treatments of the subject (1922), state: “Opinion expressed 
through score card ratings has a better chance of being opinion up 0 
the limit of insight than analyzed opinion has.” 

A score card prepared either by a local or by a state committee of 
purchased as a stock form may be used. When a ready-made card 
(stock form) is used locally, the objectives of the local school may 
be lost sight of. When prepared by a local faculty, the card is more 
likely to consider the objectives of the local system. The objections 
sometimes raised by supervisors should be considered so that certan 
weaknesses may be overcome. Among them are the following: (1 
Score cards are frequently made by publishers for use in the selec- 
tion of their own texts; when this is true, the committee can readily 
eliminate that particular card. (2) Published score cards contain 
weighted elements that have no scientific validity because they ar? 
selected by an individual or at best by only a few individuals; to most 
supervisors that criticism has little influence because textbook evalu 
tion rests upon quality rather than upon quantity of elements, whether 
weighted or not. (3) The most tenable objection is that the use °t ® 
purchased score card does not awaken the local committee’s desire ® 
study what constitutes the criteria of a good book; but this objection 
suggests an argument in favor of the preparation of a card by the loca 
committee. 
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The point here stressed is that some type of score card should be 
devised and used. For local committees to proceed with knowledge 
of the elements to be considered when composing score cards, is not 
commendable practice. If cards are not used, committees on selection 
are too frequently influenced by factors other than the most perti- 
nent, Some of these factors have been discussed in a recent yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. 


Textbook committees are thought by some to give too much considera- 
tion to printed lists of cities, counties, or states in which a book has al- 
ready been adopted. There is no question but that those charged with the 
responsibility of selecting a suitable text in any particular situation are 
thus influenced by the action of other committees or authorities in select- 
ing those books. It is suggested that the primary responsibility of any pub- 
lisher is to assist those whose duty it is to select a textbook by presenting 
his statement concerning his own offerings in terms of the essential char- 
acteristics of the books themselves. The fact that a book has been adopted 
in one large city may be a reasonable claim for attention, but it should not 
be the determining factor in its adoption in other large cities, for the ob- 
vious reason that the particular characteristics of the book which led to 
its adoption in the first instance may be characteristics which are of minor 
importance or of no importance at all in the second instance. Recency 
of copyright is another problem — insistence on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the selection of textbooks that every book adopted must 
bear a recent copyright date. The editor of one of the companies de- 
clares that teachers and supervisors are ‘copyright mad.’ There have been 
frequent instances under his observation in which books were refused con- 
sideration on the mere score of date of publication. It is not an uncommon 
Practice, he finds, for textbook committees and school officials to limit 
their selection arbitrarily to those books which have been published within 
the five years preceding. A representative of another company ane 
a following statement: “Great damage is being done to the schoo ai s 

merica by the incessant and insistent Jemand for ‘something new. ! 
thoughtless superintendent and teacher look at the date of copyright 


ithout 
of a book, and if the copyright is more y withou 


urther investigation they don’t want old-fashioned books. 


The yearbook further declares: 
trate that the textbook is by 


No . 
roof is n i i to demons : rt 
i ceded m mise jroom for the dissemination 


AT the greatest single agent used in the schoo 
for the Study of Education. Part I: 


1 Thirtieth Ye j i 
& arbook of the National Society : Dah School 
he E E a ae pes es Educarion (Bloomington, Illinois, Public Sc 


ublishing C 
2. Ibid, p, O., 1931), p. 186. 
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of information. Regardless of what may be our belief in the importance 
of the thorough preparation of the teacher, we must all recognize the 
helpfulness of a well-organized and informing book. It is not probable 
that any one book contains the variety of subject matter which is needed 
in a child’s development. Any law that restricts the free use of approved 
books may limit his opportunity for a broad training. This situation may 
arise in those states that provide for the adoption of one book only ona 
subject. A study of the literature concerning textbooks suggests that such 
is the general opinion of educators who have investigated the problem. A 
textbook statute should be framed in the interest of the parties affected, 
The most important member of these parties is the child. The state’s fu- 
ture welfare will depend in part upon the type of training he receives. In 
this country the textbook is one of the essential tools used in this training. 


The last three sentences of the quotation summarize the conten- 
tion of this exposition. The child who studies the text should always 
be uppermost in the mind of a committee on selection, State legislative 
enactments dare not be so framed as to allow textbook committees to 
depart from the highest known objective standards of appraisal. The 
time will not likely come when locally constructed basic materials of 
a. will surpass in excellence books published by reputable 

ouses. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 18 


_ A City Establishes Procedures for Selection of ‘Texts 
and Other Aids 


At one time the curriculum of public schools was anchored to 
state textbook adoptions which often remained in force for a decade. 
The result was inflexibility, didacticism, autocratic rule, and an edu- 
cational program that could never really be geared to our rapidly 
changing and increasingly complex social and economic needs. 

In the city of this Illustration all that is changed. While following 
strictly the spirit and the letter of the law and the requirements 0 
state texts and state board rules, a new technique has been devise 
which permits wide latitude in thinking and planning and accon 
modates flexibility to meet quickly changing situations, democrati? 
and cooperative methods of working, broad representation of grad 
level and subject-matter groups, and an opportunity to hear and t0 
inform parents and community concerning the needs and develop- 
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ment of their children. The secondary curriculum department of this 
school system considers it a step in the direction of the democratic 
ideal, It is particularly appropriate at a time when the schools of the 
nation are more than ever concerned with the promotion of this ideal 
among their pupils, that teachers and administrators give attention to 
cooperative practices among themselves in the development of the 
curriculum and the selection of instructional materials. 

To further these desirable ends there is now established in this 
city an attempt to provide all interested groups — pupils, patrons, 
teachers, and administrators — with a sound basis for working to- 
gether democratically within the framework of established state and 
local educational policy. This is not a new idea in this city but is the 
outcome of policies and procedures which have become accepted 
during years of making cooperative effort the basis for curriculum de- 
velopment. With a minimum of delay and red tape the materials that 
young people study can be revised. New ideas can be adopted, re- 
adopted, or discontinued, so long as such changes are permitted by 
law. Instructional materials of all kinds can be added, changed, modi- 
fied, and introduced in the light of the continuing study made by 
experts, 

In the final adoption of this plan it was the desire to guarantee 
ample opportunity for all groups to share in the process of curriculum 
development and to emphasize the need for careful consideration of 
all proposals in terms of meeting pupil needs. Close cooperation with 
representatives of the community will in the future be one of the 
chief factors in keeping abreast of these needs not only for the pe- 
riod immediately ahead but for the long range and in America as a 
Whole, with careful thought to the role our nation must play in the 
world community. eit 

When the program began, however, the democratic ideal was not 
Uppermost in the mind of the curriculum coordinator. His purpose 
Was, as he said, “to get better materials of instruction and to get them 
quickly.” Democratic procedures evolved as the project progressed. 


M The Setting: This school system in the Far West was organized 
on the 6-4-4 plan. The superintendent, though progressive 1n educa- 
al Philosophy, moved cautiously. After he became well acquainted 
with the city and the personnel of the schools, he proposed ae 

Sard certain additions to the supervisory staff. Among the Sone 
Were a Director of Visual Aids, a Coordinator of the Curriculum for 


€ lower six grades, and a Coordinator for the junior high schools. 
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This Illustration pertains to one major phase of the early work by 
the Coordinator of the Curriculum for the five junior high schools, 
Until the time of this story the principal of each school directed the 
curriculum and the expenditure of the budget for instructional ma- 
terials within his school. With the appointment of the coordinator, 
procedures were to be changed. 

Within each junior high school the instructional programs of the 
sections of a grade were to be more closely coordinated. Each of the 
four grades was to be more closely related to the others; abrupt transi- 
tions from grade to grade were to be eliminated. The various subject 
fields within a grade and a grade section were to be closely correlated 
so that pupils might better interpret their learning in relation to the 
entire curriculum. 

To accomplish these purposes the coordinator was to begin his 
work on impersonal phases of reorganization, including teacher par- 
ticipation in the study of texts to be purchased and similar investiga- 
tion of maps, globes, and other visual aids. In this manner he could — 
begin his curriculum work with a minimum of direct reference to 4 
teacher’s choice of materials and methods. This procedure would 
nevertheless reveal strengths and weaknesses of individual teachers 
and of groups of teachers in a particular school and even in the entire 
system. It was to be an objective, impersonal approach to preventive 
and corrective supervision of the curriculum and of teaching. 


4 The Problem: The coordinator assumed as his first responsibility 
the development of a city-wide program of action for the selection of 
instructional supplies in the five junior high schools. The task was 
difficult because in this school system the textbook was, for most 
teachers, still the guide. Frequently, when a new text purchased by 
the principal was handed to a teacher, the reaction was, “I cannot use 
it.” Sometimes reasons were given, sometimes not. The new text was 
too often shelved and the old stand-by retained. 

The difficulty was increased, however, because an equal number 
of teachers eagerly accepted new texts, studied them, and adapte 
teaching procedures to them or the texts to the planned procedure. 
These teachers, if young or new to the system, were likely to lose 
status with certain older ones who wished to decide what texts they 
used. One of the coordinator’s jobs was to overcome that unhealthy 
condition. 

After the inauguration of a plan for selection of texts and other in- 
structional supplies, another problem would be the equitable distribu- 
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tion and use of materials. Certain teachers of long tenure had accumu- 
lated maps, globes, books, and other materials which they regarded 
as personal possessions. New or less aggressive teachers had few ma- 
terials. This condition posed these questions: Why should the teacher 
who possessed materials as a result of years of interest and forethought 
give them up? How could an equitable arrangement be inaugurated 
without thwarting individual initiative in securing materials? How 
could individual initiative for self-aggrandizement be transformed to 
initiative for the good of all? 

“The word ‘democratically’ at that time never entered my mind,” 
said the coordinator; “how to get the job done, how to get desired 
results, was my problem.” So here is an illustration of supervisory 
practice that avowedly was not planned in keeping with modern 
concepts of cooperative representation. Let us see whether or not the 
coordinator got “desired results” and what part democracy in ad- 


ministration played a part. 


M The Project: The principal of each of the five junior high schools 
appointed a faculty representative to a central committee on text- 
books. The faculty did not elect the representative. The chairman 
was the Coordinator of Curriculum. The first assignment for the 
committee was a directive to construct an evaluating or rating scale 
for rating texts. This was to be applied to all texts then in use and to 
all contemplated for purchase. AA 
Some developments and observations involved in the initial process 
of selection were the following. The teachers in each school wrote 
out their ideas or criteria of evaluation — outlines of items to be con- 
sidered, In each school, contributions from the teachers of that school 
Were consolidated by a committee of the school into “a proposed rat- 
mg device for texts and other books.” 
he procedure in the various schools produced unexpected re- 
sults. In one the consensus was: “We do not need new books; so why 


; luate?” 
Worry?” In another, “Since we have what we have, why eva 


Such schools were in sharp contrast with one in which the princi- 


Pal and facult felt the need for replacing books whether long in use 
or relatively eee and also the nate supplementary books. In even 
“"atper contrast was the school in which the faculty thought they 
“Wa chance to make a clean sweep and obtain practically all new 
Materials. 

These various ideas of the faculties point up 2 probl 
“mplated at the beginning — radical differences 1m stan 


em not con: 


dards. Each 
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had to be considered on its merits. The list revealed a startling range 
of standards from smugness to aggressiveness. Even more sharply it 
indicated a lack of knowledge regarding the functions of texts, col- 
lateral texts, and other materials, and the interrelationships of texts, 
curricula, and courses of study. And incidentally it brought to light 
the necessity for a stricter accounting for books and supplies and their 
proportionate allocation to various schools. 

The central committee studied the reports and proceeded to build 
the scale. They first considered the texts in use. They made a parallel 
analysis of a certain course of study and the text used in it; studied 
the content and methodology of a text and the ways it could and 
would be taught in the classroom; determined criteria for format, 
page size, and type; evaluated the pupil activities and aids to teachers 
supplied by the author; appraised such features as pictures, charts, 
graphs, and other illustrations; and classified the relationships of a text 
to other curricula areas. 

Results of these investigations were sent in a memorandum to each 
school, together with a tentative draft of the rating scale produced. 
Teachers were to study further and submit their final suggestions. 
When these were received and studied in the central committee, 2 
second tentative form was devised, and a copy was sent to each 
teacher.® s 

An immediate result of the initial research was that numerous 
teachers investigated the school library and found sample texts and 
many others that had been bought but never used. One member of the 
school committee reported, “Many texts were found that measured 
up to our wishes and the new rating scale. We found quantities of 
books that were more desirable than the ones being used!” 

Meanwhile the administration office set up a plan for distributing 
the instructional material then on hand. Under this plan books other 
than the basic texts were circulated from class section to class section 
in a school, and from school to school, regardless of a teacher’s claim 
on it. After the committee had selected and the board had purchased 
the edition that best met specifications, one set of a certain book for 
each school became accepted practice, The result was a greater V37 
riety of sets for each pupil’s use, if teachers desired them. 


3. Forms are not here shown. At best they could be only suggestive. Any such scale 


in the creation of which a person has had no part, is dangerous if accepted an 
ot in toto. A library index will direct the reader to a variety of studies m 
scales. 7 
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OFFICIAL PROCEDURES FOR. THE SELECTION OF NEW TEXTS 


Detailed procedures for the selection of new texts as adopted by 
the central committee and endorsed by the superintendent were as 
follows: 


Specific questions were asked every teacher by the representative of 
each school. (a) In your estimation what books do we need? What re- 
placements? What additional? (b) If replacement, shall it be a new se- 
ries? If new, shall it be a selection from a state adoption list or a selection 
according to needs, regardless of the state list? 


The central committee reached decisions, using first the recommenda- 
tions of teachers and their own judgment. 


The next step was to send a mimeographed list of needs — “books for 
city adoption” — to every bookman serving the school system. The list- 
ing included subject, grade, nature of material, and all specifications agreed 
upon by the central committee after consultation with subcommittees rep- 
resenting the teachers in each subject area. 


After the specifications of the central committee were drawn up, the 
recommendations went back to the local group for approval. Only after 
approval by the school faculties did the lists go to representatives of the 
book companies. 


Each publisher’s representative submitted to the coordinator six sam- 
ple copies of each book his company had available that approximated the 
specifications. One copy was for the coordinator, the others for members 
of the central committee. The materials did not go directly to teachers 
nor did representatives interview teachers at this stage. Six copies of pro- 
motional materials were also submitted. 

The central committee distributed the samples to each school. Each 


school through a local committee examined them. Then every teacher 
d it and was expected to write or 


concerned with a particular text examine Á A 
Sive a verbal opinion to the local committee. Each teacher used a rating 
sheet for each book. 


When these reports and ratings were re 


: : i i imi- 
teaching practices. Result? Significant curriculum changes pike Ke 
hation, modification, or expansion, and deep concern on the pa 


faculty for such changes.” 


ceived by the central commit- 
ale. “These ratings by schools 


ut the top three entrants after 


hools. The representatives of 
when they could 


The central committee eliminated all b 


examining and evaluating the ratings by sc : 
these three books received a schedule of dates and hours 
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interview teachers in each school if they wished to do so. The central 
committee also set a time for each representative to give a sales talk before 
the committee. Prior to that no representative got in touch with the co- 
ordinator, the members of the committee, the principals, or the super- 
intendent. 


With this background, the committee made the decisions and sub- 
mitted recommendations to the superintendent and the school board. 


In this procedure every teacher had an opportunity to help de- 
velop a rating scale for textbooks. Every teacher could examine exist- 
ing texts and supplementary books in the light of both her own pro- 
posed scale and the one her school devised, as well as the scale adopted 
by the central committee. In addition, teachers were supposed, but not 
required, to write memos on “suggestions for school faculty study” 
and for “study by the central committee.” These memos and ratings 
not only helped the central committee in making decisions but also 
revealed probable needs for curriculum changes. 


OFFICIAL PROCEDURES FOR THE SELECTION OF MAPS AND GLOBES 


The new procedure in the selection of texts paved the way for a 
natural change in the method of purchasing maps, globes, and other 
materials and in their use. The coordinator worked closely with the 
director of visual aids, who was responsible for the selection and 
purchase of such materials as projectors, film, film strips, and certain 
other visual aids, 

A preliminary survey of the supply of maps and globes and of 
their use revealed conditions similar to those relating to books. Older 
teachers, especially of history and geography, had built up a large 
supply which they were extremely reluctant to share with new teach- 
ers or with older ones who had less initiative. After thorough study 
of the situation the purchase of maps and certain other visual aids was 
_put on a basis similar to that adopted for the purchase of books. 

Each school elected a representative to act as chairman for the 
faculty in matters pertaining to the problem and to represent the 
whole faculty on the central committee. The coordinator of the cut 
riculum and the director of visual aids were active members of each 
school committee. Each committee invited teachers to voice theif 
wishes and to record them in a written memo. Each local committee 
considered the types of material created specifically for particular 
needs and was able to disregard the variety of types created by comi 
panies for sales purposes only. : 
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Before purchases were authorized, each school developed its series 
of reports and rating scales for consideration by the central commit- 
tee. These covered the following questions: What are the needs of the 
departments of English, science, language, art, music, and social stud- 
ies? What materials are needed to meet specific departmental require- 
ments? What are the needs for each room? What is the relationship 
of wall maps to desk maps; to globes; to other visual aids? Are maps 
used to best advantage? Studies on the use of maps, globes, and other 
visual aids were made in local school conferences under the leader- 
ship of the coordinator. When the answers to these questions had 
been assimilated, the central committee prepared a list with brief speci- 
fications. This was submitted to each school faculty for study and 
was finally approved by the central committee. Then it was for- 
warded to the supply companies for study prior to the submitting of 
samples, 

At a scheduled time representatives of the companies were invited 
to exhibit the materials specified in the list, and the committee looked 
and listened in each exhibition room for an hour. The committee then 
discussed their observations. Then the coordinator, the director of 
visual aids, and the central committee again reviewed the exhibits in 
the light of facts brought out by discussion. With check lists and rat- 
ing scales in hand, the committee reached decisions. 

The final list was compiled within the limits of the budget and 
submitted to the superintendent and to the school board. Thereafter 
for that year or for the duration of the adoption period no purchases 
of instructional materials of any type were made by the board except 
from the approved lists. 


The Appraisal: Some of the procedures for selection of books, 
Maps, globes, and other aids were undemocratic even though the pro- 
cedures on the whole were cooperative. The results were likewise a 
blend of democratic and undemocratic factors. The prescribed list 
for texts and other materials, even though it was'the result of coopera- 
tive resear ch, may have been advantageous in the case of poor je 
ers but perhaps not so advantageous for good teachers. If a ien 
Was not in sympathy with the procedures for selection, he could a 
the purposes of the program by not applying for the purchase o 

texts or materials. In one case a principal did so, just because he did 
not approve of the plan. Though the purchases were made upon ig 
dorsement by the committee and by the principal, the problem o 

winning over an obstinate, uncooperative teacher remained unsolved. 
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Such a teacher could continue with the traditional content-material if 
she did not apply for changes. No regulations required every teacher 
to use new materials. 

Was the entire program, therefore, even though cooperatively 
agreed upon by representatives of each school, one of regimentation 
or one of too much freedom? Were the gains greater than the losses? 
Whatever the answer, the plan after several years’ use showed an ex- 
pansion in application and in its endorsement by every administrator 
and the majority of teachers. 

The board of education, having approved the entire procedure 
and witnessed its gradual acceptance, authorized the printing of a bul- 
letin covering the plan. The following items of appraisal are some rea- 
sons which the superintendent and board cited for continuation of 
the plan and printing it in detail: 


The teachers had accepted the coordinator in the role of leader in 
curriculum study. This result accrued from his assisting teachers in their 
personal appraisal of their use of materials and teaching methods. He had 
aided in clarification of the basic relationship between content and method. 


The coordinator had made clear the significance and interrelations of 
problems common to the entire faculty. Teachers. had become aware of 
the interdependence of all members of the faculty as well as the inter- 
dependence of the faculties of other schools in the system. 


The unified curriculum that grew out of the unified selection of 
texts and supplementary materials facilitated transfer for pupils. Too 
rigid uniformity might have constituted a weakness had not the co- 
ordinator, the heads of departments, and the principals realized the 
danger. They therefore encouraged teachers to use originality iN 
teaching procedures and to allow pupils to contribute source mate- 
rials and to use community resources, 

There was far greater economy in the use of materials. No longe! 
was a set of collateral texts the property of one teacher nor were dis- 
carded materials stored away. All aids were in usable condition and 
put to work. 

Within a building all instructional material purchased by the 
school board became common property. All materials were catalogue 
and each teacher had a copy of the list. 

_ There was an awareness of the significance and applicability of 
instructional materials, “Until the program started,” said the coordi- 
nator, “teachers took for granted any text or classic on their shelves 
and desks. As an example, for years in the seventh grade some teachers 
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had taught Sobrab and Rustum with no thought of its adaptability to 
that grade; nor did they ask themselves the reasons for teaching it.” 

There was now an equitable distribution of moneys for maps and 
globes, charts, and other visual aids, and therefore appropriations 
went further. Teachers of English, history, science, and languages, 
for instance, took stock of their needs together and planned ways of 
using maps cooperatively. By that procedure alone teachers learned 
professional co-relationships and educated themselves for coopera- 
tive work on large units of instruction. Multiply that illustration many 
times and one sees far-reaching by-products of the procedures. 


Readers Clinic 

1. The Director of Curriculum stated, “I did not have democratic 
procedure uppermost in mind when I began.” As you reread the 
steps taken, do you think he did or did not follow what you con- 
sider to be modern democratic procedure? To answer, formulate 
criteria which you consider democratic and calculated to build 
better human relations. 

2. The director specifically said his purpose was to “get the job done.” 
From all that you have read in this Illustration do you think he 
did get it done? State in a few sentences what you think was an 
outstanding accomplishment beyond a procedure for selection of 
materials, 

3- “The principal of a school is considered the person responsible for 
the administration of his school,” is considered to be a true state- 
ment in modern education. Should the principals of the junior high 
schools in this Illustration have had full control of budget allow- 
ances allocated to their schools for instruction materials? Do the 
implications of the quotation conflict with your answer? 

4 The principal nominated the representative to the central commit- 
tee. Do you consider that to be democratic? If not, how should 
the representative have been determined? 

5. Have you in reading the story gained the impression that the ma- 
chinery set up by the director for selecting materials was more 
cumbersome than necessary? If so, what phases or steps would you 
suggest eliminating? 

6. There is no evidence that the entire faculty was canvassed to ascer- 
tain teachers who previously might have participated in educational 
courses or workshops in which textbook selection was studied. 
Should such canvass have been made and the list of persons been 
presented to the principal as a basis for selection? Or was it ad- 
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vantageous to proceed with persons perhaps not conversant with 
the problems involved? 

7. From the reading of the last part of the narration and part of The 
Appraisal the reader gains the impression that the plan became 
permanent — “approved by the school board” — because the plan 
worked. Should a board of education delegate to teachers and prin- 
cipal the expenditures of the large sum of money annually in- 
volved? 

8. From your experience in schools and from your reading of educa- 
tional periodicals and books, what other plans can you suggest for 
the selection of texts, maps, globes, and other materials? 

9. Would the plan of this Illustration or some other plan be equally 
workable in a county-wide system of schools? In a village or in 
a consolidated school? Why? Why not? 
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CHAPTER 11 Y DEVELOPING LIBRARIES 
STIMULATES INTEREST AND GROWTH 


School library service means for the child a new world of spiritual and 
intellectual adventure. It means for the teacher untold increases in re- 
sources and power. It means for the school a new atmosphere of learning, 
a new vision of things intellectual, and a unifying force of the highest 
significance. It means for the home new elements of common interest and 
the revival of reading aloud. It means for the public library a growing 
clientele of intelligent patrons. It means for democracy increasing vigor 
and security. 


Tue development of school libraries from their function as an addi- 
tion to a school to their present place of importance in the educational 
process has been gradual and has yet to reach its maximum. The his- 
tory of the early stages is summarized by F. H. Koos as follows: 


The association of libraries with educational institutions goes back al- 
most to the beginnings. Babylonian youths studied in the libraries of their 
great temples, which were the schools of the period, and the scholars of 
Alexandria walked the colonnades of its great library with their peripi 
tetic teachers, In the United States, university libraries came early upon 
the scene. As far back as 18 35 states began passing laws providing for the 
organization of school district libraries. 


From a humble beginning school libraries have had an almost phe- 
nomenal growth. Carleton Joeckel states that in 1938 they constituted 
the fastest growing library group in the United States. This growth 
has been accompanied and accelerated by the steadily increasing 
quantity of materials interesting to and useful for young people and 
by a fundamental change in teaching methods. The present impor- 
tance of the school library is attributed by Lucille Fargo * to the em- 
phasis on the child-centered school, the gocial aims of education, the 
importance of experience as a learning device, the emphasis upon 1M- 


1. Joy Elmer Morgan, “The School Library Movement,’ Library Journal, vol. $4 
February 1, 1929; pp. 107-109. ] 

1. F. H. Koos, State Participation in Public School Library Service (New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927), p. 9. 

3- Lucille F. Fargo, The Library in the School (Chicago, American Library Asso” 
ciation, 1947). 
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dividual differences, and the integrated curriculum, all of which have 

combined to cause what is termed “the downfall of the textbook,” 
The present importance of libraries in schools is further attributed 

to modern teaching practices, especially in the elementary schools. 


The study-recitation type of procedure, adapted only to textbook and 
memoriter learning, is giving way rapidly to an active, integrated cur- 
riculum involving social and dynamic procedures. . . . The information 
needed for carrying out such courses of study involves the widest field of 
reading and reference materials — textbooks, library books, magazines, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, pictures and visual materials. . . . In order to meet 
the needs of such an educational program, library service is as essential in 
the modern elementary school as in the high school or college.* 


Tue library derives its objectives from the world, the nation, the 
state, the community, and the school system it serves. It reflects so- 
ciety through the character of the materials it provides and the uses 
made of them. It also reflects the importance with which teachers and 
supervisors regard library resources. me: 

The changes that have taken place recently in American life and 
its relation to world problems have modified the curriculum and the 
procedures of education. They have placed upon the supervisor and 
teachers and upon institutions engaged in training teachers an in- 
creased responsibility for recognizing the purposes and hence the 
importance of library service. fell 

One significant change is the new emphasis upon the principle 
that texts and other books and materials are aids to thinking, not the 
sole sources of information and not ends in themselves. This means 
that the library is today a functional unit of every good school and 
is more than a repository from which books may be drawn by assign- 
ment, It is a workroom where pupils learn under guidance to use ma- 
terials for themselves as individuals and as it 

Another result of rapid world change affecting the purpose of the 
library and its accompanying demands upon a faculty, is that effective 
teachers know the scope of library materials and know how to use 
them both for themselves and for and with their pupils. Modern 
teachers and supervisors have become library-conscious through their 
study of the literature adapted to the needs of children and adoles- 
cents, through workshops in supervision and curricular problems, and 
through the growing body of literature dealing with the use of the 
library, Teacher-training institutions in the preparation of both pre- 
4 Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. Baisdan, Administering Library Service in the Ele- 

mentary School (Chicago; American Library Association, 1941), p. 6. 
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service and in-service teachers now assume that the public schools 
will provide libraries for pupils and that teachers must be trained for 
the broader concept of their use. These trends reflect the importance 
now attached to the need for wide information and penetrating in- 
sight on the part of both pupils and teachers. 

The problems that grow out of vital changes in the processes and 
structure of society, local, national, and world-wide, cannot be un- 
derstood by consulting only textbooks for children and a few pro- 
fessional books which teachers may have brought with them from 
their training courses. Varied sources of information are needed to 
meet both group and individual professional needs because of constant 
modifications of curriculum material and procedures. For teachers 
and supervisors this is all the more true because of the materials pro- 
duced by state and national educational committees and commissions. 
These contributions cover professional fields from enriched philoso- 
phy to results of statistical research, Supervisors are increasingly look- 
ing to these sources for help in analyzing and planning their pro- 
cedures, 

Below is a list of the functions or objectives of school libraries and 
of school library service.’ 

To acquire suitable library materials and organize them for the use of 
pupils and teachers 
To make the library an agency for: 

a. Curriculum enrichment 

b. Pupil exploration 

c. The dissemination of good literature 
To teach the skillful use of books and libraries in the interest of research 
and self-education 


To create an atmosphere favorable to the growth of the reading habit 
To stimulate literary appreciation 

To demonstrate the desirability of books and libraries as the companions 
of leisure 


To provide fruitful social experiences 


Tue school librarian plays a new role in the school. She is an indispen- 
sable member of the instructional staff and lives in close relationship 
with supervisors and teachers. She participates in planning and carry- 
ing out purposes and procedures with special reference to instructional 
materials. If she is not modern, is not trained to assume her new role, 
or is indifferent to her wider responsibility, then the supervisor's duty 
5. Lucille F. Fargo, op. cit. 
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is to enlist her cooperative service. The supervisor must help her to 
understand the philosophy of American education, its aims, and the 
general procedures for attaining these aims. She must know the en- 
tire school curriculum. 


An effective school librarian is one who is qualified by training, ex- 
perience, and personality to administer a school library so that the library 
may discharge effectively the functions which have been delegated to it. 
This means that the person placed in charge of the school library must 
have administrative and executive ability as well as the educational qualifi- 
cations necessary to perform significant duties with respect to the whole 
curriculum and teaching procedures in the school. Knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature and library techniques is an essential prerequisite.’ 


So important are these concepts of the librarian and the library 
that school buildings now provide at least a library room, and many 
provide adjacent or connecting consultation rooms and a workshop. 
In new school buildings each classroom provides space for its supple- 
mentary grade or subject library. Older buildings, though crowded, 
are being altered to provide library space. i 

The library at any level is the heart of the school. From it go fresh 
interest and new knowledge to the classroom and to the community. 
In the classroom and community this interest and knowledge build 
new life; there they are revitalized. Back to their source they return 
for new power and again go out to build further. The teacher and su- 
pervisor and librarian constitute the mastermind directing the func- 
tions of the library. 

Though room libraries are properly individualized and personal- 
ized — thought of by pupils as “our library” — the school librarian 
and teachers should think of them as an integral part of the total li- 
brary problem. For the room library, funds should be apportioned on 
an equitable basis, though not necessarily on an equal basis. Some 
teachers because of their alertness and their knowledge of the needs 
of children may request and receive more consideration than some 
other teachers; and certain rooms require a greater number of books 
and perhaps more expensive ones. Children in other rooms may, how- 
ever, pay the penalty for the teachers’ indifference. Therein lies a job 


for the supervisor. 


Every school officer responsible for the purchase of library books and 
other reading materials should secure suggestions from the American 


6. Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration (New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1944), P- 379- 
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Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, and from the state library and 
the state department of education. He should keep checking lists of 
pamphlets, reports, and bulletins pertaining to libraries. 

In cooperation with the entire faculty the supervisor should as a 
preliminary step study, discuss, and formulate a statement on the 
values of a school library — both general values and specific values — 
in relation to daily classroom work and the effect of the library upon 
pupils in the years to follow. The. faculty should study the types of 

eneral library books and other general materials that every school 
library should contain, and in addition the type that should be avail- 
able for specific local needs. 

With these factors resolved to a tentative written statement and 
understood and agreed to by all the faculty, the next essential is the 
technique to be employed in the actual selection of books, periodicals, 
and other materials. Unless the supervisor and librarian are well in- 
formed in regard to criteria for selecting, they should request the ad- 
vice of the American Library Association or some other qualified 
agency. Merely to have the librarian alone select and order books ot 
for teachers to submit a list of requests, is far from satisfactory. There 
are criteria for the selection of library books as there are for the se- 
lection of textbooks. The faculty should now cooperatively make se- 
lections within the limit of the budget appropriation. And be it added 
parenthetically, teachers and the librarian should annually ask for an 
increased budget accompanied by lists of books, periodicals, and other 
items such as pictures and film strips. Boards of education will more 
readily respond when they see evidence of study by the faculty and 
receive itemized requests instead of demands for a lump sum. 

The annual requisition list and subsequent purchases should there- 
fore be the result of study and recommendation just as in the case 0 
textbooks and supplementary materials. A central committee, either 
elected or appointed, receives both suggestions and specific requests 
from every faculty member. This committee, together with the li- 
brarian and the supervisor, has meanwhile made a study of the criteria 
for selection. With these in hand the committee studies the requests 
from each teacher. After completing a tentative list they submit it t0 
the faculty for study and revision. Thus teachers feel that everyones 
request has been considered even if it is not always accepted. Since 
long-term planning is involved in the selections, failure to place @ 
book on the current year’s list would not preclude later considera- 
tion. Teachers should be encouraged to look ahead and plan for 1U- 
ture expansion of the library. 
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A most important point is that there should be a continuing sur- 
vey of the use of the books and other materials already in the library. 
The committee should know what grades use and do not use the li- 
brary, and why; what classifications are and are not used by each 
grade; what reasons are given by teachers for the fact that certain 
books are being well used and others not; why the pupils of certain 
teachers use the library far more than pupils of other teachers; and 
what types of books are asked for by pupils of various age groups. An 
objective analysis of the answers would reveal the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the teachers individually and collectively. 

The Illustrations of Practice in this chapter deal with teacher- 
supervisor relationships in developing and using libraries. The reader 
should study the underlying philosophy of the supervisor which 
makes the projects possible. Since this is a text on supervision, it con- 
tinually emphasizes the creative and cooperative aspects of the Ilus- 
trations rather than ideal procedures and results, None of these Illus- 
trations are a definite guide in establishing or revitalizing a school 
library, but they should be valuable in demonstrating the application 
of modern supervision to library service, 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 10 


An Inexperienced Rural Supervising Principal with ‘Teachers 


Develops a Corner Library 


In the United States many small high schools have no special li- 
brary room but, at most, only a library collection in a classroom. 
Since there is no village or traveling library, pupils and citizens have 
no reading center, and teachers have no library in which to conduct 
professional-study groups. This Illustration of Practice deals with 


such a situation. 


14 The Setting: The township was eight miles wide and sixteen long. 
The school system included eighteen one-room schools and a two- 
teacher high school, the latter located on the second floor of a store 
building at a crossroad, The schools were part of a county administra- 
tion unit, The county superintendent made but two visits a year to 
each school. The supervising principal of the township was supposed 


to teach four days a week in the high school and visit the one-room 
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schools one day a week. The community was traditionally conserva- 
tive but took pride in its high school. There had been no faculty 
meetings during the two years since the township had added the high 
school and inaugurated a supervisory program. Teachers were, with 
few exceptions, on the minimum certification level. They had no pro- 
fessional books for reference except those they formerly used in their 
training classes or in normal school. 


Y The Problem: A young supervising principal of two years’ experi- 
ence was elected principal of this district. Arriving a week before the 
opening of school, he drove to some of the one-room buildings with 
a school director. In most of them he saw a small bookshelf or table, 
though books and other instructional materials were few. His profes- 
sional training school had convinced him of the value of libraries for 
teachers and pupils but in his new position he found no library in 
the high school and no evidence of professional books for the use of 
teachers. 


YA The Project: The principal was concerned about the lack of pro- 
fessional opportunity for teacher growth and wrote to his favorite 
college. In reply came the suggestion that perhaps he had an unusual 
Opportunity to show what he could do. He recalled that in his course 
in school administration much emphasis was placed on the importance 
of a professional library for teachers and a library for pupils. He also 
remembered that in a seminar discussion the consensus of opinion 
was that any principal with a desire and common sense could, at 
small cost, develop the nucleus of a professional library. He therefore 
decided to start a library with his own books and those that might be 
contributed by the teachers. He realized that before launching any 
new plan he should have a clear idea of why he wanted to do what- 
ever he did, what conditions might affect procedures, and how he 
would proceed. 

During the first weeks of school he and the other high school 
teacher casually talked with the forty-eight students about the value 
of more books and magazines and a good newspaper. Pupils pointe 
with pride to the encyclopedia that had been bought the previous 
year, to the unabridged dictionary, and to a small collection of ol 
novels and histories. One boy volunteered to help make a set of shelves 
and a table to accommodate the proposed additions. That was the be- 
ginning in a material sense of a project that was to be far reaching. 

Attacking the problem from another angle, the principal invite 
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the township teachers to come to the high school on a Saturday after- 
noon to talk over possible teachers’ meetings and a professional li- 
brary-exchange. Twelve of them came. That was the first professional 
faculty meeting in the township, and it was highlighted by the pres- 
ence of the county superintendent. The topic of discussion centered 
around reasons for the meeting and ways for improving the schools. 
Three pupils, who had been chosen by their classmates to attend this 
meeting, reported that boys were going to make a library corner for 
a pupils’ library and would make shelves for the teachers’ library. 
The principal in his invitation had asked those in whose schools he 
had seen a bookshelf to be prepared to tell about its values and how 
they started their collection. This they did with enthusiasm. The 
county superintendent told of professional and children’s library 
movements throughout the country. He had, in preparation for the 
event, studied pamphlets and magazine articles and had corresponded 
with both the state department of education and the United States 
Office of Education regarding school libraries. 

From this point on, the record is somewhat typical of similar proj- 
ects and hence only parts will be stated. To other schoolmen, the 
county superintendent later emphasized that the significance of the 
young principal’s program was his democratic approach through par- 
ticipation of pupils and teachers. He pointed out that the program 
started with a preconceived purpose, namely, an impetus for teacher 
growth and pupil participation, but that this had not been mentioned 
because the principal hoped it might emerge from the teachers’ own 
thinking. 

Soon after that first faculty meeting, a combination table, book- 
shelf, and magazine rack for the high school library and a set of 
shelves marked “For Our Teachers” were made by boys with mate- 
rials donated by the storekeeper. Many pupils from the more favored 
homes and certain other pupils by solicitation, brought books and 
recent back numbers of popular magazines. Several citizens promised 
to contribute magazines regularly. The teachers, most of them life- 
long residents of the township, contributed books and other mate- 
tials for both the school library and the professional library and also 
contributed money to a small pool from which could be purchased 
the first new professional books and periodicals. Two popular maga- 
zines on science appeared, as well as two magazines of major interest 
to girls and a current topics weekly. Even the pupils contributed from 
their meager spending money and soon planned means by which they 
could raise more money for the school library. The school board 
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made an appropriation and also subscribed, for its own use, to a popu- 
lar journal for school boards. 


Wt The Appraisal: The young principal's carefully planned project 
succeeded. The pupils became so appreciative of the library that they 
were willing to contribute to its development and were eager to use 
the books and magazines. The teachers continued to support both the 
school and the professional library. They increasingly participated in 
the voluntary faculty meetings held once a month on a Saturday. 
They developed a circulating library for the one-room schools, at first 
sample textbooks for all grade levels. The county superintendent on 
his more frequent visits to the district contributed materials from 
state and national education offices. 

The school board, teachers, and pupils mingled twice a year in 
a get-together where they discussed problems involving playground, 
equipment, books, and curriculum. The high school project devel- 
oped community interest, and the school became a community center. 
Four times a year parents met there to sing, look at lantern slides, and 
discuss the school program. Citizens, realizing the improvement in the 
schools, said less and less about school taxes and supported the board’s 
actions. 

The superintendent, by publicizing these achievements, was T° 
sponsible for having principals of other small schools come to see and 
hear what a library could mean to pupils, faculty, board, and com- 
munity. By the end of the third year, these visitors saw numerous re- 
ports, monographs, and books being used consistently by the teachers 
and pupils in the study of community relationships and consumer edu- 
cation. They saw that it was possible for principals to assemble pat- 
ents several times a year to discuss problems with the faculty. 

Any weaknesses in this project resulted from its newness and the 
immaturity of the inexperienced young principal. The results indicate 
the weaknesses inherent in any project that is not based on mature 
thinking in terms of acceptable objectives of administration and teach- 
ing. For instance, although there were books in the libraries, no one 
knew how to evaluate the possible uses of the books and supplemen- 
tary materials or how to use these materials in the planning of large 
units of instruction. The state and federal leaflets dealing with agricul 
ture were not used to maximum advantage in the nature-study class 0 
the grades nor in the science work in the high school. Pamphlets 4° 
the current magazines and books were not used in planning the inte- 
gration of school life with community life. The science classes learne 
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about fruit and vegetable insecticides but did not learn how to apply 
the knowledge. The principal had not learned the techniques for the 
transfer of in-school life to out-of-school life nor had he learned about 
long-range plans for the use and development of the existing libraries 
and their contribution to community life. 


Readers Clinic 
Enumerate your observations, if any, in rural schools that showed ei- 
ther the presence or the absence of what you would consider a library. 

Consult a fellow student or a teacher of your acquaintance and 
draw up a set of criteria as a guide for the appraisal of a rural school li- 
brary for rural supervisors and teachers. 

Consider the Illustration of Practice. Talk with someone whose 
opinion on library facilities you value and formulate several para- 
graphs on the wisdom shown by the new supervising principal in his 
approach to supervision. 

If you know of a school in which pupils aided the teacher or prin- 
cipal to construct needed room equipment, state the situation con- 
cisely. What were the evident benefits, if any, to the participants in 
the construction work? 

Do the same concerning the “mingling of school board, pupils, and 
teachers” in informal discussion of “problems involving playgrounds, 
equipment, books, and curriculum.” 


1. Should the board of a rural district select textbooks? If not, why 
do you agree or disagree with the board (in the Illustration) that 
requested teachers to participate in the selection of supplies and 
texts, Why “participate in selection”; why not delegate entirely? 

2. In what ways did the county superintendent demonstrate modern 
supervising procedures in connection with this project? 

3. “The school board subscribed, for its own use, to a popular journal 
for school boards.” What journals do you consider as falling in that 
category? What articles, if any, have you read in them that dealt 
with libraries? 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 20 


Teachers with Supervisor Develop a Professional 


Library-Workroom 


WY The Setting: A central school of thirty-five teachers was located 
in an agricultural village of a conservative rural community. The large 
new building was the pride of the community, but it provided only 
the usual school library and no professional library or workroom for 
the faculty. The faculty included grade teachers who formerly taught 
in the one-room schools which were now closed, grade and high 
school teachers from the old village school, and new teachers with no 
experience, The principal, a successful administrator, was an honor 
man from a liberal arts college with a Master’s degree in education 
and with twenty-five years’ experience as a teacher and principal. 
The principal wrote as follows to a professor of supervision: 


Now that we have been in the new school for nearly a year, I find that I 
have a big job on my hands. I must build faculty morale and develop 4 
program of in-service education. I wish to plan for a course or a work- 
shop to include the entire faculty. Even with our large new building and 
a group of friendly teachers we may be conducting a program little better 
than that of the old-time school. I need your help in planning a super 
visory program for next year. 


Y4 The Problem: The professor spent a day in the school. With the 
principal he observed the pupils, the equipment, and the cooperation 
between faculty members and pupils. He conversed with pupils and 
teachers. One of his major objectives was to ascertain the needs for a 
professional library. Another aim was to study faculty rapport be- 
cause the contemplated development of a professional library Wo" 
depend largely upon the faculty’s interest and cooperation. 

In the course of the day he saw a few professional books and ad- 
ministration magazines in the principal’s office and, in the outer office, 
a small shelf containing a few books and magazines for teachers. The 
school library contained no professional materials except the NEA. 
annual and the journal of the state teachers’ association. The office ° 
the grade supervisor had a few books and one periodical. In the class- 
rooms there was no evidence of professional materials; some teac 
said, “I have mine at home.” 


Casual talks with the teachers and the school librarian -an 
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experienced, part-time teacher — had shown what the principal had 
predicted — little evidence either of ascientific attitude toward the pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, and remedial functions of education or of a knowl- 
edge of other phases of current educational theory and practice. Few 
teachers had pursued any study since they had left their pre-service 
training schools. On the other hand, many teachers had raised ques- 
tions, and some had asked the principal for sources of information. 
They apparently discussed some of their problems with a colleague or 
two, but there were no professional faculty meetings. There was no 
coordination of departments; each teacher worked practically alone. 
There was no cooperatively planned professional study. Evidently the 
teachers, the elementary supervisor, and the principal needed sources 
from which to draw for the anticipated program of conferences and 
study. 

By the end of the day’s observations he and the principal agreed 
upon the following problems although they did not announce them 
to the faculty: (1) to bring the entire faculty to appreciate the im- 
portance of developing a professional library-workshop — important 
both as an incentive and as a means for personal growth; (2) to use 
this library-workshop as a professional stimulus to accumulate mate- 
rials of local, state, and national significance and thus to contribute to 
community welfare; (3) to secure and equip a separate room for the 
library-workshop in which teachers could work either individually or 
in groups without interruption. These problems were later developed 
as needs or problems through faculty discussion, From the start, fac- 
ulty participation in policy forming was basic. 

The conferences and study groups were to be an outgrowth of 
needs that would be expressed by the faculty. All classroom visits by 
the principal and the grade supervisor were to be focused upon the 
problems that would be raised in the conferences and study groups. 
In fact, all supervisory procedures were to be correlated. The pro- 
posed professional library-workshop was to be the place where the 
teachers and the supervisor would informally discuss problems and use 


professional materials. 


& The Project: Shortly after the day’s visit the principal asked the 
faculty to assemble for a discussion of the advisability of starting to 
build a professional library. He guided the meeting to the point where 
teachers listed values and needs. Most of the teachers favored the idea. 
Four teachers, including the teacher librarian, volunteered to help the 
principal and the grade supervisor begin the project. , 
Within a month the professional library began to develop. No cri- 
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teria for the selection of books and materials were settled upon, but 
teachers brought their books from home and placed them in a book- 
case in the principal’s outer office. A pool provided subscriptions to 
a few professional periodicals. New books appeared from various 
sources, mainly purchased by individual teachers. Better books might 
have been secured had more study been given to selection, but at least 
the spirit of the teachers was evident. That was important then. Better 
selection could follow. 

A room until then reserved as a “board room” and used but once a 
month, was now designated with the board’s permission as the faculty 
library. Its equipment of a table and chairs was augmented by book- 
cases and a periodical rack made by boys in the industrial arts shop. 
Two additional tables, a filing cabinet, bulletin boards, and a pigeon- 
hole case for faculty exchange were paid for by the board. Draperies 
were provided by the students of household arts in cooperation with 
teachers. 

Now the teachers were naturally motivated to invest a little more 
in books and to write for bulletins and reports from various federal 
and state agencies and from city and county schools. Commercial and 
industrial concerns contributed materials for supplementary work in 
classrooms. The school board for the first time appropriated money 
for professional books and periodicals. This money was not used until 
a committee of teachers and the principal had studied the needs of the 
faculty and had checked book lists. In less than a year the library grew 
to what the faculty considered a well-equipped library-workshop. 

The room was opened daily from half an hour before school to an 
hour after classes, and sometimes teachers returned to it after dinner 
and on Saturday forenoons, Its activities, under the direction of 4 
committee selected by the faculty, were correlated with those of the 
school librarian in connection with units, projects, and other pupil a$- 
signments. To accomplish this correlation each teacher prepared j$ 
list of units and of needed helps. 

Teachers and pupils now worked here together or separately with- 
out disturbing pupils in the school library. The room was large eno 
to accommodate most faculty meetings and group conferences. 

j These professional meetings were planned by the teachers and the 
principal. Though attendance was voluntary, more than go per cent 
of the teachers concerned generally attended. Classroom visitation bY 
teachers and pupils became common practice largely because of th 
intimate professional discussions in the faculty library. Units or p°) 
ect-work developed by teachers working informally found pupils ¢ 
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one class associating more purposefully with pupils of other classes, 
The school library for pupil and teacher work on curriculum mate- 
rials gradually became a busy center of interest, The two libraries 
grew to be closely related, 


4# The Appraisal: This project was successful in achieving various 
purposes that the principal and professor had pre-planned. The fac- 
ulty developed a desire for continual study, developed more skill in 
finding and using sources, acquired new knowl and refreshed 
previous educational concepts. The entire staff, including the school 
doctor, the nurse, and the cafeteria manager developed a more scien- 
tific and philosophical approach to the solution of problems, They co- 
operated in short- and long-range programs such as “How to get par- 
ents to cooperate closely in our objectives of health.” 

The faculty members grew increasingly aware of mutual prob- 
lems and the value of group discussion. Whereas previously there had 
been little incentive for study and conference, now the library-work- > 
shop motivated these procedures because materials were readily avail- 
able and because discussion was | araser in an ideal environment, 
There was an atmosphere of pro living together. Teachers 
congregated in the library-workshop at noon rather than in the fac- 
ulty rest rooms. i 

Teachers requested a university extension course, which became a 
reality the next fall, The board of education, pleased with the atti- 
tudes expressed by the teachers and their effect upon pupils and par- 
ents, voted increased salaries for those teachers who would satisfac- 
torily complete the university course. = 

The project was not as permanently successful as it would have 
been had more teachers been deve as leaders — leaders in confer- 
ence technique and in library techniques, Two of three teachers who 
at first had assumed leadership resigned at the end of the second year. 
Their enthusiasm, hard work, and unofficial supervisory leadership 
was not replaced. The principal became involved in other pressing du- 
ties. The result was a partial retrogression. One lesson is to be strewed: 
A good supervising principal as he builds a new program must imi- 
tate the managers of operas, theatres, and circuses and develop poten- 
tial leaders to fill the breaches that are certain ose sooner of Sad 
Fortunately, however, in the library-workshop during its two years o 
highly sisal accomplishment some groundwork had been laid. 
Certain teachers originally in the project continued their study and 
the use of the library. Thus they provided impetus for new arrivals. 
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In the light of the ultimate aim of any school program — namely, 
pupil growth — this teacher-workshop was successful. For during the 
first two or three years hundreds of pupils had materially profited by 
the faculty’s professional growth. This improvement was evident in 
classroom deportment, scholastic grades, school morale, and pupils’ 
use of the school library. Parent interest also had grown, as evidenced 
by more frequent visits to the school. A valuable by-product was the 
fact that other principals and teachers got a new idea and began to 
plan for professional library-workshops in their schools. 


Readers Clinic 

1. Recall your elementary and high school days and state what you 
think were evidences of professional growth of the faculty. Also, 
in your college experience recall the offices of your professors and 
the college library. Were you impressed by the evidences of your 
professors’ library-workshop? Did they share their library re 
sources with you? 

2. Consider the Illustration of Practice. List one by one the facts men- 
tioned in The Setting and The Problem that you believe had no 
specific bearing on the problems involved in establishing the li- 
brary-workshop. Justify your contention. 

3. Outline the steps you would have taken, had you been the princi- 
pal, to lead your faculty to a point where they wished to adapt 
themselves and their procedures to the new central school. 


1. Why is this chapter placed under Part II, “Indirect Approaches to 
Human Relations that Improve Teaching and Learning”? 

2. Had there been no separate room such as the board room available, 
what provision would you have made for a professional library? 
W hy was the development of a special room preferable to the pro- 
vision you suggest in your answer? 

3- If you had visited the professional library, what classifications of 
books would you have expected to find? Prepare a list of headings 
or classifications you believe should have been formed. 

4. Ona display board was a large chart showing by months the work 
as planned by each teacher. Why do you think it was there? 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 21 


High School Teachers Through Library Development Improve 
Pupil Interest 


#4 The Setting: A superintendent and a high school principal came 
one fall to a certain city from smaller systems where school libraries 
were functional. In their new environment they saw at once that the 
high school library was not up to modern standards. It contained no 
file of the state curricula, no copies of teachers’ outlines for enrich- 
ment of the prescribed textbook material, no federal or state bulletins 
on agriculture and home economics, no bulletins from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and no files of pictures, charts, maps, slides, or 
other visual aids. 

Some pupils went to the library to find a book for an assigned re- 
port or to the magazine shelf for current events, and a few others by 
Special permission went just to read, ag i manifested no knowledge 
of the library’s broader opportunity for the enrichment of their cur- 
riculum. 

The teachers apparently did not know the functions of a library 
in a modern high school. They neither went themselves to search for 
instructional aids nor did they request the librarian to assist pupils in 
doing so. They did not consult with the librarian — not even on new 
acquisition lists. Except for lists of required reading in a few classes, 
the librarian knew little if anything about classroom assignments. 

The superintendent in an early report to his board wrote: “As an 
orderly room where library books and magazines are set in neat array 
and where pupils read casually under the eye of a courteous, pleasant 
librarian, the situation is exemplary. But the development of a func- 
tioning high school library is an early ‘must’ for our high school.” 


Y The Problem: With the situation analyzed, the administrators felt 
that the function of the library should be one major concern for study 
by them and the staff. They decided upon three approaches: (1) to 
enrich the curriculum through far wider use of available resources, 
(2) meanwhile to increase the resources; (3) to supervise the faculty 
and librarian in a study of the problem, emphasizing that to improve 
the library was not only a duty but a privilege. 
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t4 The Project: “What use are we as a faculty and as supervisors 
making of our library? Do we wish to consider this and plan for its 
better use in our classroom work?” This was the written statement 
signed jointly by the principal and superintendent when they invited 
the faculty to a voluntary conference two weeks later. 

During the intervening fortnight the administrators studied and 
took opportunity to talk with the teachers about the library. Mean- 
while, in company with the librarian they inspected materials and ob- 
served their general use by pupils and teachers. They visited two other 
high schools of comparable size to study the library facilities and uses. 
They conferred with the librarians of the state education department 
and read various sources concerning the use of high school libraries. 
They developed a bibliography on school library use and secured ad- 
ditional sources of information to be used by the faculty as bases for 
developing final plans. A second bulletin to teachers requested ideas 
in writing concerning library equipment, facilities, and uses. When the 
replies were received, a volunteer committee prepared a summary of 
suggestions. At a meeting of the faculty teachers were delighted to re- 
ceive summaries of their own contributions in mimeograph form. At 
the close of the meeting a teacher proposed that a committee be 
chosen to draw up plans for further procedure. 

This committee included teachers of the prescribed courses and 
the special curriculum areas. The first meeting resulted in a request 
for expert advice, To the second meeting came a representative of the 
library division of the state education department. From there on, the 
story is involved but it is here treated briefly. 

Since the teachers had never worked either in groups or as a fac- 
ulty on any problem, progress was not so rapid as this narrative may 
imply. Within a month, through mimeographed weekly bulletins, 
committees reported on “needs for teachers,” “ways of securing mate- 
rials,” “ways of using the library,” and “the teachers’ part in future 
planning.” The first real accomplishment (always vital in a supervi- 
sory program) was a statement of philosophy entitled: “Our Educa- 
tional Philosophy as a Guide not only to the Function of our Library 
but to all of our School Procedure.” This was a significant develop- 
ment, for the faculty, under wise supervisory leadership, had come to 
realize the need for a clear-cut statement on the aims and purpose Q 
the high school. When a revised statement was later drawn up 3 
signed by the faculty, it showed a distinct change from the first one 
especially in regard to “who is to be educated and how.” The neces 
sity for a wider use of the library to fulfill these beliefs and purpose 
became self-evident. 
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Subsequent reports of progress included further commitments on 
attitudes, beliefs, and expressions of desire to cooperate in proposed 
activities of the library. Examples of the suggestions drawn up for con- 
sideration by the administrators are here offered as concrete workable 
ideas for any supervisors and faculty interested in a functioning 


library. 


Teachers will examine library sources for their own class work and, with 
volunteer clerical help from seniors in business courses, will prepare mime- 
ographed departmental lists of available material. These lists will be 
placed in binders and given to every teacher. [This was to be one basis 
for teacher-planning looking to coordination of grade levels within sub- 
ject fields. ] 


Teachers will submit to the librarian their unit or project plans some 
weeks in advance of assignment to pupils in order that the librarian may 
have time to study how the library can help meet the probable needs of 
the student. Teachers will, if possible, aid the librarian in this work in 
order to relieve the librarian of excessive responsibility and to acquaint 
themselves with resources. As teachers look to the near-future expansion 
of resources, they will submit lists of desired accessions, particularly bul- 
letins, pamphlets, pictures, and slides and films. Each teacher shall arrange 
through the librarian a schedule for class hours in the library so as to 
avoid conflicts and shall inform the librarian of the specific purpose of 
the period when she goes with her class to the library to work. During 
these periods the librarian and teacher will cooperate. 

Since most of the proposals will materially alter the librarian’s routine and 
add much work, the teachers recommend that she should be given student 


help throughout the school day to care for the simpler routine and cleri- 
cal work, The students chosen should be instructed on purposes, duties, 


and procedures. 


These proposals were of major importance in the evolution of the 
program for professional growth of teachers that followed. Naturally 
some teachers doubted certain of them. Some teachers frankly said 
No. Those responsible for study hall objected to excusing pupils to 
work in the library. They said: “Already too many are excused for 
music, dramatics, and extra art work!” The administrators had antici- 
pated these objections and were prepared to show such teachers the 
value of library activities as essential to the practicing of the philoso- 
phy previously agreed upon by the faculty. 

With the more serious objections given at least lukewarm approval, 
the program went into effect. Progress was slow at first because the 
ideas were new to that school and because the teachers, though good 


drill masters, feared to venture on radical changes. 
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Wt The Appraisal: To a modern educator none of the major proce- 
dures seem unique, and they should not have been difficult for the fac- 
ulty to develop. Not so to that librarian and to most of the teachers, 
But the personalities of the superintendent and principal, their care- 
fully laid plans, and their quiet leadership gave confidence. From the 
start they had kept themselves in the background, encouraging teach- 
ers and librarian to propose and execute. That is true professional 
leadership. 

A summary of the statements which the superintendent submitted 
to a professional friend after a year’s progress is as follows: “All 
phases of the program were observed with commendation by the state 
supervisor of secondary schools. He wrote, ‘I have seen marked 
changes and general improvement in teacher attitudes and pupil mo- 
rale.’” A self-evaluation by the teachers at the end of the year showed 
that most of them believed all parts of the plan had been successful. 

A significant result, little realized by the teachers because it devel- 
oped so gradually, was a marked increase in faculty cooperation and 
loyalty. Throughout the project teachers had worked together inten- 
sively on a new procedure that had not been imposed by orders from 
above and that had not cast reflection on their personal ability in class- 
rooms. This they felt was their own program, and they had made it 
work. 

Pupils became more and more interested in assigned lessons as they 
understood how to use library resources. They had learned to live to- 
gether in the library and in the classroom in a natural way, informally, 
under self-discipline. 

A brief report of the superintendent two years later to a consult- 
ing professor said: 


Two major contributions resulted from the library program which was 
inaugurated as one means of getting our teachers to begin an in-service 
training program: teachers were led to want to study professionally, an 
all pupils were given a more vital program than one based solely on text- 
books without any relation to other subjects. 

Our disappointments have been largely due to lack of funds for the 
acquisition of books, periodicals, and geography equipment, and our 10- 
ability to win the active and cordial cooperation of two departments that 
were reluctant from the start. 

Of the original nineteen of the twenty-three teachers who 
taken any college work after graduation, all but two have now d 
This the administration considers a valuable contribution to im 
ment of instruction. 


had not 
one 50: 
pi 
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Readers Clinic 

Recall your experiences gained in high school from the use of the 
school library. Prepare a brief outline of the values to you, the way in 
which teachers with pupils used the library, and the services rendered 
by the librarian. 

In the light of what you now know, prepare a series of suggestions 
that you would like to use as a checklist in evaluating the library serv- 
ices if you were to return to your school as principal. 

Name principles or characteristics of supervision that functioned 
during the supervisory activities which promoted the library of this 
Illustration in its early development. Under each principle you name, 
list key sentences of the narrative that illustrate the principle. 

Select a statement in The Appraisal that you think emphasizes an 
outstanding value of The Project, and give your reasons for select- 
ing it. 


1. What do you consider to have been handicaps to the new superin- 
tendent and principal in starting their work in the school? Re-read 
The Setting. List the factors you believe were handicaps and those 
that were assets. Give your reasons. 

2. Do you agree or disagree with the superintendent's theory (and 
practice) of using library development as an entering wedge to the 
supervisory program? Give arguments for and against your answer. 
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Part II] # Direct Approaches to In-service 
Education Improve the Learning Experi- 


ences of Pupils and Teachers 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Dmecr approaches to in-service growth of teachers were forerunners 
of indirect approaches. Long before school officials planned with 
teachers programs for improving school grounds and buildings, inten- 
sive study of pupils’ needs and growth, curriculum construction, and 
selection of instructional materials, supervisors visited classrooms. The 
teachers at times watched the superintendent demonstrate, listened to 
speeches by him, and read the instructions or directives either left at 
the school or sent by mail. 

These direct approaches were concurrent with the early develop- 
ment of the public school. With the expenditure of public moneys for 
schools, “oversight” (or supervision in its truer sense) became impera- 
tive. The earliest method of oversight (and sometimes insight) was 
visitation to the classroom by the school official — commissioner or su- 
perintendent. The visitation was mainly inspection. More often than 
is granted in histories of the evolution of supervision, however, the 
visit included kindly discussion on problems of method and discipline. 
The teacher was told her strengths and weaknesses as subjectively eval- 
uated by the official. The major emphasis concerning instructional 
matters was, of course, on drill and mastery of abstract subject mat- 
ter, for the textbook constituted the total curriculum and was the 
only source of content material save for the dictionary and perhaps a 
wall map. 

Visitation was frequently accompanied by demonstration of 
method, especially drill in arithmetic, spelling, and oral reading. Am- 
ple advice was not only given but often demonstrated, concerning 
discipline — pupil behavior problems. The teacher listened and ob- 
served. What she heard and saw supplemented þer meager pre-service 
preparation and her limited professional reading. Later, with the ad- 
vent of duplicating machines, visitation was followed up by bulletins 
consisting of directives and rules and regulations or other professional 
advice. Visitation by teachers to other schools slowly became another 
direct device of supervisory programs. Later this avas either added to 
or supplanted by visitation of teachers within their own school system. 
Early in the history of public education in some states, county 1nsti~ 


tutes and state conventions were a direct means of growth-in-service, 
An accompanying development in both rural and city systems was the 
local teachers’ meeting or faculty meeting. These meetings were at 
first undemocratic, but they have gradually evolved into coopera- 
tively planned gatherings, study groups, committee work, and work- 
shops. All the above devices, by whatever name locally designated, 
were originally, and are today, known by teachers to be definitely di- 
rected toward furthering their own improvement. 

Those direct means, when under wise supervision, have always re- 
sulted in better guiding of pupils. The devices or procedures of Part Il 
differed from those of this Part IIl. In the earlier chapters we illus- 
trated how teachers first became interested in purposes other than 
their own growth; meetings, visitations, committee work, and other 
procedures were but the incidental means. In the following chapters 
the means still remain means, but they are more specific in their pur- 
pose. The teachers realize that they are supervisory means. Every s- 
pervisor, however, is aware that in practice the division into “indirect 
means” and “direct means” is but arbitrary. 


CHAPTER 12 4 PLANNING CONFERENCES 
COOPERATIVELY DEVELOPS PROFESSIONAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Tue types and functions of faculty meetings were discussed in Chap- 
ter 2, and they were directly involved in many of the Illustrations of 
Practice of Part I and Part II. The present overview of faculty meet- 
ings intentionally repeats certain statements made earlier, but the 
reader may to advantage restudy the sections of Part II that deal with 
meetings and conferences of various types. 

By whatever name the modern educator may wish to call them in 
order to avoid a term now in disrepute, the fact remains that all su- 
pervisory programs involve meetings. The author grants that many 
teachers react unfavorably to faculty meetings because of unfortu- 
nate experiences. He unequivocally maintains, however, that meet- 
ings of teachers with their supervisor may be and are of invaluable 
benefit. 

A business or administrative meeting serves a specific purpose that 
cannot well be achieved in any other way. Its success depends upon 
several basic factors, among which are these: 


The meetings should be brief and deal only with items than cannot ade- 
quately be cared for by administrative bulletins. 

The items should be of both immediate and more remote concern to all 
persons who are expected to attend. 

The items should include not only those proposed by the supervisor or ad- 
ministrator but also (and equally important) those proposed by teachers. 
The meeting should be held on a stated day of the week, preferably be- 
fore school opens, and for a period not exceeding twenty minutes. (Am- 
ple evidence from schools throughout the United States proves the prac- 
ticability of this proposal.) 

The items on the agenda should include any submitted by teachers the 
day prior to the meeting. Copies of the agenda should be in the hands of 
all teachers when the meeting opens. 

A memorandum of the decisions reached should go to every teacher in- 
volved. These should be filed in a special binder provided each teacher. 
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Needless to say, every meeting should begin and end promptly. 

If the supervisor or administrator takes occasion to lecture or give direc- 
tives, what he says should be worthy of being presented in brief bulletin 
form. 


These statements may seem unnecessary, time consuming, and me- 
chanical. The only answer is that many experienced supervisors are 
guilty of wasting the time of teachers and of annoying them by ex- 
pecting them later to remember whatever was said. The author does 
not know of one case in which administrators followed these proce- 
dures over a trial period and abandoned them. 

A social meeting is for a specific purpose and meets a fundamental 
need. Increasingly the members of a faculty are working together pro- 
fessionally. They, like pupils, however, consciously or unconsciously 
realize that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Of course the 
fundamental need for social meeting is deeper than that and requires 
no elucidation. The types of social meetings, their purpose, and the 
details of planning and carrying them out are too varied to be here 
enumerated. The only caution necessary is this: the supervisor or com- 
mittee in charge is responsible for seeing that there are no wall flow- 
ers, no cliques, and no boring experiences for anyone. To overcome 
those possibilities is not easy, and the challenge may not be taken 
lightly. 

The programs of professional meetings or conferences are to a con 
siderable degree dependent upon the success of social meetings and 
business meetings. The three are interdependent. Professional confer- 
ences of any type under the guidance of a modern leader are meaning- 
ful. They are essential as an integral phase of every supervisory pt 
gram. Teachers enthusiastically support them when conducted in 
keeping with the principles and functions of modern supervision: 
Where those principles and functions (discussed at length in Chapter 
t and repeatedly illustrated in this text) are not active, professional 
meetings are very unpopular. 

The above generalized statement is substantiated not only by su 
veys covering the past twenty-five years but also by articles in pet 
odicals and in yearbooks of our various national associations. Analys's 
of the data concerning faculty meetings reveals the following ® 
among causes of failure in the past: 
ures; 


Nondemocratic procedure in planning the purposes, content, proced i 
s 0. 


lack of integration of the content with other supervisory technique 
procedures f f 
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Hastily called and generally compulsory meetings that interfere with 
teachers’ previously planned after-school hours 


An apparent lack of purposefulness on the part of the supervisor or a 
specific purpose that seemed unnecessary to teachers 


An outlet for the supervisor's feelings — either a lecture meant for a few 
but given to all, or meant for all but given in a nonprofessional, personal 
manner 

The lack of preparation of the teachers for the meeting, and no follow-up; 
a hodgepodge series of meetings called at any time 

Entire lack of teacher participation in the meeting, even though they had 
no part in planning for the meeting 


No minutes or memoranda of the meetings 


The key to successful professional meetings is “democracy at 
work.” There is abundant evidence that teachers of today, like those 
of yesterday, will not participate willingly in faculty conferences un- 
less they have been led to feel that their opinions and participation are 
considered essential. On the other hand, teachers old and young, well 
or poorly trained, do respond to the call for participation in programs 
of hard work if under masterful leadership. The qualifications of lead- 
ership have repeatedly been pointed out in this text. 

Teachers today know that their supervisors are expected to be ade- 
quately qualified in the mastery of the techniques of group discussion 
and in the knowledge of the problems under study, Teachers may not 
be acquainted with the current term “group dynamics,” but they ex- 
pect and will demand that the supervisors practice its principles and 
procedures, 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 22 
A Social Meeting of Faculty and School Board Converts 


the President and Transforms a School 


A The Setting: In numerous situations supervisors and teachers are 
thwarted by the power assumed by one board member, generally the 
president, who may make impossible the success of a supervising 
principal. ie 

In a remote rural community, but within twenty miles of a college, 
was a village school of nine teachers and a supervising principal. The 
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fifty-year old building consisted of eight classrooms and a small com- 
bination gymnasium-auditorium which served as a part-time class- 
room. Splintered floors squeaked; tattered window shades were not 
functioning; the furnace sent dust and fumes to classrooms through 
flues without damper controls; some rooms were too hot, others cold. 
Instructional materials were meager. The only supplementary texts, 
children’s books, and magazines were those provided by teachers from 
their low salaries. Art materials were nonexistent, and the children of 
the lower grades used tablet sheets and pencil. A battered, badly out- 
of-tune piano and paper-covered songbooks were used occasionally 
in the auditorium-gymnasium. 

The county superintendent, himself alert to conditions, thought he 
could do nothing to alter conditions. A new, inexperienced principal 
was trying hard to make improvements. The school board was a one- 
man board, Its president for twenty-eight years had largely deter- 
mined the members elected, and they had followed his wishes. The 
voters were responsible to him for their livelihood. He owned the 
only industry, a knitting mill by the little river; he was president of 
the village bank and owned the majority of the stock. Either he or his 
bank held the mortgages on all the homes in the village. 

“He means well in whatever he does,” said the principal to his 
superintendent. 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, “he does mean well. He was born 
here, got all of his education in this school building, has given his life 
to the village, and has loved his school. But unless we can get him to 
be more liberal in finances, we cannot improve conditions either ma 
terial or professional.” 

The president was ignorant of the needs of a modern school. He 
read no school-board magazines, attended no state educational meet- 
ings, and never visited other schools. Yet he was proud of his own 
school and boasted of the teachers and of the high grades of pupils 
reported monthly in the local column of a near-by village weekly. 
Now he was annoyed. He said repeatedly to the superintendent, “This 


new principal gives me no rest; he is always asking for things that cost 
money.” 


/ 


YA The Problem: These were among the problems: for the president 
what to do with this principal who was always stirring up tov : 
about supplies and equipment; for the superintendent, what to do to 
help the new principal; for the principal and the faculty, what t° do 
to convert the president to modern needs. 
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All these problems came out into the open within the first two 
weeks of the new term. The president telephoned to the School of Ed- 
ucation at the college, “Come over and spend a few hours with me. 
See what’s wrong with this principal that your dean recommended. 
You fellows are responsible for our mess.” One of the professors was 
delegated to respond to this summons, but he took the precaution of 
first getting in touch with the principal and the superintendent. 


Yt The Project: The three of them agreed that the professor should 
visit the president alone at the bank office. The president told the pro- 
fessor at length of the glories of the past, how smoothly things had al- 
ways run, and how now all was changed — how the new principal was 
stirring up trouble because there was nothing with which to work but 
old textbooks and because the building was in bad condition. The visi- 
tor kept still except as he drew out more facts rather than opinions 
about the past and present. He was studying the personality of his host 
and his vulnerable spots for a later attack. : 

The two then went to the school. As they went from room to 
room with the principal, the latter made remarks about window 
shades, bad floors, poor ventilation, and inadequacy of materials. The 
professor thought to himself that children and their welfare should be 
the key to the conversion of the president, not new material things. 
He therefore asked the teachers to have the children sing. Since appar- 
ently there was embarrassment for lack of a leader, he volunteered to 
lead. He also asked for recital of poems and for specimens of draw- 
ing, penmanship, and arithmetic. He told the children that he knew 
they were all glad to have their school board president with them, that 
he had served not only them but their parents when they were in 
school, that what they had by way of equipment he, the president, 
and the board provided through taxpayers’ money. He asked the presi- 
dent to tell the children how he had learned spelling, arithmetic, ge- 
ography, and history, about the school as it was when he attended — 
how the rooms differed, how materials differed, and so on. The pro- 
fessor concluded with, “Of course we all want Mr. Avery to make a 
speech, don’t we?” The reply was the beginning of Mr. Avery’s 
conversion. 

One more idea was suggested by the professor. He said, “Wouldn’t 
you like to know all your seniors, juniors, and teachers really well? I 
would. PII be glad to come over soon and have a social meeting of the 
faculty and students with you some evening, perhaps a dinner to- 
gether.” “Never heard of such a thing,” came the reply. 
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After the classroom visits the president said to the professor, “This 
is the first time I spent two hours in classrooms since I was a boy; don’t 
you think we have a fine school?” “Yes,” said the visitor, “wonderful 
boys and girls and good teachers, and a principal with good ideas and 
lots of latent ability. Frankly, since you ask my opinion, I think the 
principal is right; your children and teachers that you are so proud of 
need equipment and materials that you would find in every modern 
school in your county. Let’s plan a visit to some of those schools.” 

In spite of a gruff reception of the suggestion the superintendent, 
principal, and professor consulted the faculty, and plans for a social 
meeting were started. Board members, superintendent, professor, part- 
time visiting physician, and janitor, with their wives, the faculty, and 
juniors and seniors were to participate. The faculty and the upper 
class students resolved themselves into committees on place, menu, re- 
ception hostess, and program. 

The old Crossroads Hotel was obtained for a banquet, and the un- 
used large dining room was aired and cleaned by pupils and decorated 
with plants and crepe streamers in school colors. The old chandelier of 
oil lamps was reconditioned. Tables were arranged in U shape. A menu 
was planned and food prepared by teachers, senior girls, and the hotel 
keeper’s wife. Place cards and a folder containing the menu and the 
program were made by students with the help of the art teacher of a 
neighboring school. Invitations were written by the senior English 
class. When the president received his invitation, he hastened to the 
principal to know what it all meant. He asked who would pay the bill 
for rent and food and postage. He was assured it was the faculty's 
treat. 

‘On the evening of the meeting, guests were greeted by two boys 
and two girls at the hotel entrance, and other pupils cared for wraps 
Inside the dining room other pupils with two teachers and the princi- 
pal unpretentiously steered guests here and there among the group: 
Everyone was to talk with every other person before the banquet: In 
a corner under a streamer canopy and surrounded by plants, must 
cians from the orchestra of a near-by school played soft music. 

The president, the only bachelor present, was escorted to the head 
table as guest of honor and seated at the right of the senior class pres 
ident, who was master of ceremonies. As others were seated the pre" 
dent looked about, surprised, pleased, and deeply moved. There wert 
the boys and girls and teachers and his own board members and their 
wives, looking as he had never seen them before. As he afterward 1°- 
marked, “All looked so different sitting around those tables.” 
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After the invocation had been said by a senior girl, the guest of 
honor picked up his souvenir menu-program. There was his name 
penned in Old English script beneath a miniature copy of his own 
photograph that hung in the bank corridor! And on the inside was, 
“The Superintendent’s Toast to the President.” Following it, “Re- 
sponse by our Guest of Honor, the President of our Board, Mr. 
Avery.” 

During the meal he arose unceremoniously, took the professor 
aside, and said, “What did all this cost?” For the answer, the principal 
was called out. When the president was told that the faculty was do- 
ing it, he growled, “The board pays the bill, including the rent. So 
long as it is education — and this is a faculty meeting and there are 
speeches — it is professional service according to law; so it’s legal for 
the board to pay the bill.” He proceeded downstairs to the desk and 
paid. Then he rejoined the assemblage. 

After the singing of a few songs, brief talks were given by a junior, 
asenior, and the teacher longest in service. Then came the toast to the 
president. The superintendent recounted the history of the village and 
the school and stressed the part played by the church, the bank, and 
the school boards, and particularly the present president. He ended 
with: “And here’s to the man who has done so much for us these 
twenty-eight years and who will lead us on to better days for all our 
children. The coming days will see music such as we have here to- 
night, art such as we see on these programs and place cards, and other 
additions and improvements that he and we want so that our school 
can be better than any other in the county. He and the board will give 
us a school in which these boys and girls can take a pride equal to the 
pride our guest of honor had in his school years ago.” 

It is too bad that there is no exact record of what the president 
said in reply. He commended the faculty and the pupils (but no word 
about the principal) and expressed pleasure in realizing that “at last 
some people seem to know what it means to be president of a school 
board.” He made no promises except “we will see what we can do, 
The superintendent’s toast had been written and rewritten and com- 
mitted to memory, for he knew what he ought to say. 


@ The Appraisal: One result of this meeting was that the president 
and another board member accepted an invitation to the first well- 
planned professional conference of the teachers, principal, and super- 
intendent held in that school. For that conference the president had 
been asked to talk on “What I Hope You Teachers Will Do to Help 
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the Board to Do Things.” This was his own wording of his topic, but 
the idea originated with the superintendent. His talk was fragmentary 
but businesslike. Among the questions he raised were: “Can’t one of 
you teach music? Can’t we get up a little orchestra? I find school 
boards dare legally pay for or rent instruments. How about drawing 
and painting? We should not have to get a teacher from another 
school to help as we did for those banquet souvenirs. How do you 
select books? When we buy books, you should take time as I do in 
the bank to study what we need. Banks don’t just buy and sell. It 
takes lots of thought.” He had overlooked the fact that the board had 
always purchased the books. He said in closing, “I want to visit class- 
rooms and enjoy myself again as I did a few weeks ago. Perhaps our 
superintendent and I will visit a few other schools and get ideas.” 

Teachers also had a part in the conference. One was prepared to 
talk on “The Good Things We Feel We Are Doing,” another on 
“Materials We Need and Things We Need to Know to Do Better 
Work in the Regular Subject Matter Classes.” 

All of that meeting dealt with matters other than the condition of 
the building. But shortly afterward old shades were replaced through- 
out the school, heater vents were repaired, orders were placed for 
floor sanding and oiling during the Christmas vacation, the old piano 
was repaired and a good used one bought for the high school rooms, 
songbooks and art materials were bought, a set of supplementary 
lower-grade readers and four magazines and a nationally recognize 
daily were ordered, and a part-time arrangement was made with a 
neighboring school for the services of both music and art supervisors. 

The new principal, who had been in such disrepute with the boar 
during his first months of service, was retained, and his salary for the 
next year increased; and he, with the superintendent and the board, se- 
lected the only two new teachers needed, Not for years were there 9° 
few vacancies to be filled, and never before had a principal partir 
pated in selection. The president for the first time subscribed for The 
School Board Journal and went to the annual meeting of the state 
School Boards Association. 

he TE erintendent wrote to the professor after the second yea! 
of that principal’s administration: “Pupil grades under a stricter mark” 
Ing system are higher than two years ago, attendance is greatly 1 
proved, and pupils and teachers are happy with their benefactor. Like 
old Scrooge, Mr. Avery has repented of his miserliness and is serving 
better than at any other time during my incumbency.” 
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The personality of this elderly bachelor had been unlocked 
through children and teachers in a situation other than the village 
streets. Now for the first time he socialized with them as he saw them 
on the street and at church. He made repeated visits to the school. He 
became to the teachers more than a president; he became a social 
friend. That fact more than others gave teachers and principal a feel- 
ing of security and encouraged them to work harder and more ef- 
fectively. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 23 


A Supervising Principal Leads Teachers to Plan and Carry Out 
Co-relationship of Three Types of Faculty Meetings 


WY The Setting: In a metropolitan area of over two million inhabitants 
was an incorporated village. Like seventeen others surrounding the 
city it was a community of culture and demanded excellent results of 
its schools. The school was on a six-three-three plan, with a faculty of 
twenty-six teachers, a librarian, and a part-time doctor, dentist, and 
nurse. Its head was a supervisory principal. The art, music, and physi- 
cal education teachers were under his general direction but were re- 
sponsible for detailed supervision in those areas. 

The pupils came from families in which the fathers were 80 per 
cent college trained, the mothers 70 per cent college trained, and the 
remaining parents largely products of girls’ and boys’ finishing schools 
or business colleges. Except for home economics and an emphasis on 
art, music, and physical education, the curriculum was college pre- 
paratory. There was no commercial course. The only apparent reflec- 
tion of the six-three-three organization was Its administration. 

The faculty was carefully selected on bases of scholarship, per- 
sonality, and previous experience. Since only two teachers were home 
talent, there was no inbreeding. There was little turnover except for 
marriage, This latter cause was an important one for the few replace- 
ments because the board boasted of a fourth qualification for its teach- 
ers — “pulchritude.” “We pick our teachers for pulchritude, we want 
the kind men want to marry.” So true was this that one of the first 
specific requests made to the new principal was, “Plan somehow to 
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get rid of Miss Blank. She spoils our good-looking faculty.” Another 
board policy was, “No married women teachers.” The result was that 
there were only three women teachers over thirty years of age, yet 
few who did not remain from three to seven years. 

The board of education was made up of six high-salaried business- 
men. The daily hours of the president were at his discretion. His ma- 
jor hobby was his local school; as a result, he spent much time there. 
He had been president for more than twenty years, and his zealous- 
ness and arbitrariness were probably in large part responsible for the 
fact that principals changed frequently. In the last twelve years only 
one had remained longer than two years. Those facts were known to 
the newly elected principal when he was offered this job. He was told 
that though legally the board could not contract for more than one 
year, this invitation was for a five year period. After that he could not 
expect re-election. The president said, “By the end of five years a man 
has done all he can do.” That statement and the knowledge of the 
tenure of his predecessors put the new principal on his professional 
mettle. 

This principal was thirty years old, had taught two years ina rural 
school, and had taught and supervised as a principal in a rural high 
school, in an industrial village school, and in a suburb. During the lat- 
ter years he was completing his bachelor’s degree on part time at a 
university in the near-by city. His predecessors in this new job and 
the high school teachers were college graduates. The board said, 
“Since you are legally certified as a principal under earlier regulations, 
we will waive the degree requirement. Perhaps degrees spoiled our 
principals rather than helped.” This principal knew his own handicap, 
especially in this school where parents were college bred; but he had 
succeeded in running the gantlet before, and he hoped to do so 
again. 


A The Problem: Among reasons given to the new principal by school- 
men for his predecessors’ short tenures was the fact that two of the 
three teachers longest in service were “strong” with the president of 
the board and popular with upper-class students. “They are,” the prin 
cipal was told, “idols of the president, and in turn he is their go“ 

These two women were justly proud of their record for getting ther 
own pupils into the highest ranking men’s and women’s colleges, an 

they criticized teachers with lower records. They had repelled super 
vision, had refused to participate in a previous principal’s pr oposals 10" 
local curriculum study, and had objected to faculty meetings of any 
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kind. They kept in close touch with the president, who apparently got 
reports from them regarding the competency or incompetency of 
principals and teachers. 

Perhaps, thought the new principal, these women are not so unco- 
operative as they are supposed to be. He had known teachers who 
if properly associated with principal, teachers, pupils, patrons, and 
board were pillars of a school. Why listen to and believe uncompli- 
mentary criticism of them? Why not capitalize upon their qualities? 
If he were master of his profession, he could and would use them to 
help build one of the best school systems of that area. 


M The Project: His first interview with the two teachers in company 
with the president confirmed various rumors. He saw at once that 
their interest was in getting pupils through college board examinations 
in their subjects and that they expected other teachers to do likewise. 
They apparently dominated the new teachers and retained leadership 
of them from year to year. Both new and former teachers came to 
them with their problems. When teachers wished to know about some 
school board action, they expected to get the facts from the two 
women because of their associations with the president. 

The principal learned also that there had been no professional fac- 
ulty conferences, that business meetings had been detested, and that 
no systematic method of memorandum had been used for expediting 
administrative detail. There were no social gatherings except a stiff 
Christmas party. New teachers met the faculty by formal introduc- 
tion at a faculty meeting on the opening day after pupils left. Of all 
these facts the most important and perplexing was that there had been 
no program for teacher growth-in-service and no study whatever of 
the school’s needs. 

Evidently there was plenty of work to be done. The principal re- 
solved to start on the inside and “play ball” with the three dominating 
personalities, but to do so without prostituting his professional integ- 
rity. He resolved to gain and hold his rightful place. 

Of three things he was certain: there would be faculty meetings, 
and for every one there would be a purpose known 1n advance by the 
faculty. There would be professional, social, and business meetings, 
which he expected would be one means of demonstrating cooperative 
leadership. Furthermore, he would reduce regulations and directions 
to a minimum, emphasize study of pupils, say nothing annoying about 
overemphasis on college board examinations, and do something to 
broaden the curriculum. 
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With these ends in view he decided upon the following pro- 
cedures: 


1. Refrain from telling teachers what to do and how to do it 

2. Try to appraise the curriculum, the materials of instruction, proce- 
dures, methods, and pupil progress; and then to draw teachers into 
these appraisals and have them desire self-appraisal 

3. Lead teachers to gather into small groups voluntarily for the study of 
problems of most interest to them, and later use these groups for larger 
school projects 

4. Throughout these months of initial work his own personality and 
wisdom, limited as it might be, would be paramount. 

5. Teachers’ personalities would be respected; their knowledge would be 
used, 

6. The three types of faculty meetings would each serve the others’ 
purposes. : 


PUTTING PLANS INTO EFFECT 


Schools were to open on Wednesday after Labor Day. To each 
teacher the principal addressed a personal letter, not a mimeographed 
notice. In the letter he introduced himself and invited the teachers to 
come to the faculty room any time on Saturday or Labor Day previ- 
ous to opening and to write him suggestions for the good of the 
school. Note that he did not say “improvement”; he wished to avoid 
implying that he realized there was need for improvement. The letter 
stated that according to custom teachers would come to the school by 
one o’clock on Tuesday; former ones to reorient themselves, and new 
ones to become acquainted with the school. They would all assemble 
at 3:30 for a brief conference, 

The five new teachers received an earlier letter. It stated that the 
principal and his wife would be pleased to know the time and station 
of their arrival in the city so that they or some member of the faculty 
might meet them and bring them to their new suburban home. A tem- 
porary room would be awaiting them which could be permanent ' 
they liked it. They were invited to the principal’s home for an infor- 
mal dinner on Monday evening because they would probably wish t0 
arrive by then in order to be ready for Tuesday afternoon in the new 
school. 

For the Tuesday afternoon conference the president of the board 
agreed that the members would try to be present to meet the new 
teachers and to renew friendship with the older ones. There would be 
a brief social time with refreshments at the close of the more form? 
conference. The principal planned to have former faculty members 
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assume the privilege of attaching themselves to a newcomer, taking 
her on a tour of the two buildings and then to her own room, and 
there assisting in locating instructional materials and being helpful in 
other ways. These former teachers would then bring the new teacher 
to the conference and introduce her to anyone she had not met. These 
introductions would include the secretary and office assistant, the cafe- 
teria manager and the custodians, and, if they could come, the part- 
time doctor, dentist, and nurse. 

By Tuesday forenoon four of the five new teachers had been met 
in the city, were settled in their new homes, and had been to dinner 
at the principal’s home. By then, too, most of the former teachers had 
dropped in to call on the principal’s wife or on him at the school of- 
fice, Those incidents were the beginning of social relations that later 
played a significant role in events, small and large, that promoted pro- 
fessional relations in conferences, business meetings, social gatherings, 
classroom visits by invitation of teachers, attendance at county and 
state conferences, university study, and cooperative planning of su- 
pervisory bulletins. 

On the opening day every phase of the plans was carried out. Four 
of the board members, three wives, and most of the staff were pres- 
ent. One of the two dominating teachers said to the principal that this 
idea was as good for them as for the newcomers, perhaps better; in 
past years some weeks had elapsed before they came to know the new 
members, especially if they were over in the elementary building, and 
“other employees than teachers had never been considered a part of a 
total set-up.” 

One subject of comment during the social hour was the bouquet 
of flowers found on every teacher’s desk. It was just a little thing, but 
it was far reaching in its effect during that year and following years. 
Only two persons knew the origin of the bouquets — the new princi- 
pal and his wife. ; 

During the gathering the faculty and board launched the idea of a 
“social evening” to be held two weeks later when all school personnel 
and the class officers of the upper six grades were to be present. T he 
plan was carried out through a volunteer committee of grade and high 
school teachers and senior officers. At that event there were decided 
expressions of approval for a monthly afternoon social hour for the 
faculty, and a spring get-together of the faculty, the board, and other 
employees. ; 

Here too was launched the beginning of professional meetings. A 
speech by the board president in regard to the gathering concluded by 
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his calling upon the principal to speak. The principal ended by saying, 
“Just as we are finding this social hour profitable, so I believe we 
would find professional hours together. You teachers who are inter- 
ested in talking with me about it, drop into the faculty room tomor- 
row during the latter part of the noon hour. Meanwhile talk about 
the idea among yourselves.” 


THE BEGINNING OF PROFESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEETINGS 


The next day at noon among the first to arrive were the two 
teachers who he had been warned would be his big problem. There, 
perhaps to the surprise of those present, the principal reviewed the 
“proposals for the good of our school” that had been written to him 
in response to his letter. These proposals had been mimeographed and 
assembled in attractive folders and were now distributed. Teachers 
who had responded to the principal’s letter found their own replies 
with their names affixed. They and those who had not replied now re- 
alized that the new principal’s letter had not been by any means a 
mere gesture. 

In addition to this material, each teacher received a 7 x 9 loose-leaf 
binder, entitled “Administrative and Supervisory Memoranda for 
School Personnel.” Beneath the title was the name of the school, the 
year, and the owner. The Table of Contents and a thumb index in- 
cluded these headings: students, curriculum, instructional materials, 
equipment, rooms, playgrounds, school calendar, special days to ob- 
serve, board policy, and faculty policy. There was purposely none 
called “principal’s regulations,” but there was space for additional 
headings to be proposed by the faculty. 

_ There was a foreword signed by the principal which contained 
this paragraph: “Each month following both monthly and special 
board meetings, official actions will be summarized for this file. You 
will not need to wait for the local newspaper or for verbal informa- 
tion. You are, however, invited to discuss said actions with me. You 
are welcome to present to me such matters as you feel I should convey 
to the board; but such should be put in brief written form so that Í 
may convey no wrong interpretation to the board.” 

_ Another significant paragraph for building confidence and sect 
rity and for suggesting the values of businesslike procedure was: “You 
will here have in permanent written form for your present and future 
reference and assurance, a record of all notices. Until changed, bot 
you and the principal will have a mutual understanding that no ver is 
or written statements from the office will interrupt your working 
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hours. You will not be asked to sign written notices that would inter- 
rupt your work, as is frequently a procedure in schools.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEETINGS 


Before the conclusion of that informal meeting the principal sug- 
gested that any and all administrative or business matters in which 
teachers could possibly care to have any part would be considered 
once a week on the day most acceptable to the teachers, twenty min- 
utes before the final call-to-order bell. Attendance at the meeting 
would be voluntary. The following details would be in practice until 
the faculty decided otherwise: 


On that morning, for the twenty minute period parents and pupils would 
not expect teachers to be available. 


Four teachers of the lower grades, two on each floor of the elementary 
building, would assume general oversight while the others might be at 
the meeting. In the junior and senior high schools, as soon as each home- 
room teacher believed her pupils could be left on their honor, that teacher 
could be free to attend. 


One of the two secretaries would remain in the office; the other would 
be present to record all proceedings. 

A statement of any item for brief discussion to be presented by a teacher 
was to be handed in at the office the morning prior to the morning of the 
meeting. These items and those of the supervising principal would be 
mimeographed as an agenda and be placed in the teachers’ mail box before 
the close of school. Except in emergency only such items would be con- 
sidered the next morning. 

The first meeting would be held on Wednesday two weeks hence; there- 
after on the day of the week voted by the faculty. 


At that first meeting the only item submitted by a teacher con- 
cerned tardiness. The statement read: “We need a rule governing all 
tardiness. It always causes trouble here.” (Perhaps the statement 
should have been: “I need to know what to do with my tardy chil- 
dren.”) There had been no previous rules covering either definition or 
penalty. Here was an ideal opening for the principal s contemplated 
professional conferences and study groups, a starting point for his 
suggestion at that social gathering. He now ventured the following 
statement: “What values do we see in a rule that covers pupils of all 
ages? What dangers? What relation is there between tardiness and 
home life? What between the child and school life, his adjustment to 
other pupils, his curriculum, our methods of teaching, the conduct of 
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classes, and other activities?” Up spoke one of the two dominating 
teachers, “This is too large a problem to discuss in twenty minutes, 
We certainly cannot decide it here. I propose that some of us get to- 
gether and really study it from all angles and that Principal Tobias 
` ask us to get together for a real discussion when we have more time.” 
The principal proposed that she act as coordinator of a volunteer 
group covering all three divisions of the school. She accepted, and 
representatives from each division volunteered. 


PLANS FOR PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


That proposal to study tardiness was the forerunner of a regular 
program of professional conferences contemplated by the principal 
but proposed by the committee. This was the over-all plan: 


1. A conference of all teachers, the athletic coach, and the secretary; the 
office assistant alone to remain in the office. This conference was to be 
on the first Tuesday of each month, to begin promptly twenty minutes 
after the close of school, and end promptly after an hour. 

2. A conference of all high and junior high teachers on the second 

Tuesday 

- A conference of grade teachers on the third Tuesday 

4. On the fourth Tuesday one for special teachers — art, music, and health, 
— and a representative of each of the three divisions of the school 


w 


Thus the principal had one conference per week, always on the 
same day of the week and at the same hour. Each teacher had two pro- 
fessional conferences per month but every one was welcome to pal 
ticipate in the others and later they did so. 

In a memorandum to teachers concerning conference programs 
adopted at a “called” meeting the principal stated, “All of these con- 
ferences are voluntary. No one will be considered uncooperative Of 
unprofessional who does not attend. If we cannot make these hous 
highly profitable so that all wish to participate, a teacher should not 
be expected to attend regularly.” 

The problem taken up at the first conference was that which ema- 
nated from that first administrative fifteen-minute meeting — tardi- 
ness. The problem, trivial as it was thought to be by some, was agree 
upon by the first temporary committee because it had previously po 
adie. To the principal it was a good one because it would at first 
direct teachers’ thinking upon boys and girls, not upon teachers’ pe 
sonalities or methods nor even upon the curriculum, which was the 
popular topic of state and national conferences at the time. 
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In preparation for the discussion, an agenda was prepared from 
the suggestions submitted by teachers to the original committee. The 
chairman, one of the two dominating women, agreed with the princi- 
pal that for the discussion conference a representative from each of 
the three divisions should summarize the ideas of teachers in her divi- 
sion and present them. Thus four faculty members became spokes- 
men. The principal informally presided, but soon he had the chairman 
of the committee conducting the discussion. The minutes of that first 
professional meeting will not be here recorded because our purpose is 
to present three types of faculty meetings and their co-relationships. 


THE THREE TYPES OF MEETING CONTINUE 


All three types, comprising a unified whole, were now under way. 
They had been thought through by the principal, but they had de- 
veloped by and through teacher opinion, teacher volunteering, and 
teacher cooperative action. For five years they continued. 

Each year the professional conferences expanded more and more 
into subdivisions or additional groups. For instance, by the second 
year all elementary teachers and those teaching English in junior and 
senior high were holding monthly meetings on Wednesdays. Most of 
the elementary teachers met monthly with the mathematics teachers. 
During the third year nature-study and science teachers convened 
four times, and the high school English teachers met with the teach- 
ers of Latin, French, and Spanish. By the sixth year all but four of the 
faculty, which by then had increased from twenty-six to thirty-one, 
were participating in two professional conferences each week, Over- 
worked? Perhaps so. But all was voluntary, and so far as anyone re- 
ported there was no complaint. j ; 

Besides the professional conferences, the weekly morning business 
meetings continued. The teachers’ loose-leaf file had been maintained. 
The office staff had remained the same. Less important details for- 
merly keeping it busy were no more, and there was time for mimeo- 
graphing teachers’ and principal’s contributions. 

The social gatherings had gone on. They never became top heavy, 
and teachers desired more than those held the first year. For instance, 
in the elementary building the teachers and the principal spent a half 
hour on alternate months with some member of the board, not always 
the president; in the junior high the same, and also in the senior high 
school. Once a year the part-time staff met socially with the elemen- 
tary group, and at another time of year with the joint high school fac- 
ulty. A significant factor in these social gatherings was that they con- 
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tributed to free discussion, if not too serious, about subjects under 
consideration in the business and professional meetings. Teachers an- 
ticipated having tea or coffee and cake with the nurse, doctor, or 
dentist because they could at such time freely ask questions. There 
these persons took time to give opinions but during their professional 
hours in school they had no time to talk extensively, if at all, with 
teachers except concerning a specific pupil. 

By now every teacher had easy and cordial access to all members 
of the board, and the latter could with perfect freedom associate with 
any and all teachers. There was no feeling of undercover communica- 
tion. If at times someone talked privately with the president, it could 
do no harm; perhaps it could do good. For now the feeling of faculty 
solidarity was such that no one misconstrued motives. 


@ The Appraisal: The Illustration has been considered “too good to 
be true.” Assuredly the principal had difficulties, many of them. The 
greatest ones at first were problems arising with the board president. 
For a while the teachers were skeptical, especially about leaving the 
pupils without oversight in the period of the business meeting. But the 
teachers had been tired of principals who had shown little or no lead- 
ership and so they were ready for changes. 

The plans and the hopes of the new principal were realized after 
the first year. He had assumed his rightful prerogatives while yet ex- 
tending to every teacher, every other employee, and the board, their 
rightful place in a school organization. The two women who were un- 
predictable when the principal assumed his role as leader, had re- 
tained a type of leadership, but a leadership that helped raise the en- 
tire faculty personally and professionally. Parents and other citizens 
had increasingly gained confidence in the faculty’s ability both as 
teachers and as members of the community. At election time there 
was no political scramble to replace board members. The board re- 
mained intact except for one resignation. 

Records of pupil tardiness and attendance were far better than 
previously. A student council had assumed much responsibility for the 
management of buildings and playgrounds. Discipline cases, which 
had frequently been referred to the board, were handled by the stu- 
dents and faculty after the first few weeks, College entrance score 
continued high for the two departments which were originally 5° 
proud of their record, and other departments improved theirs. The 
noncollege candidates were getting what every democratic high 
school should provide — the enrichment of subject matter. And the 
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college candidates also were approving the new curricula — music, 
art, physical education, and wider use of library. 

Significantly for a suburban community in which pupils have nu- 
merous and diversified out-of-school interests, the “extended” school 
day and school week and school year for recreation had been estab- 
lished. For one hour daily after school hours during the term, and 
during summer months on Saturdays, pupils were encouraged to come 
to the playgrounds or in bad weather to the gymnasium. There they 
were supervised by a man and a woman director. Athletics for a few 
participants had changed to athletics for everyone, with special ex- 
ercise and games for the very few physically handicapped. Yet the 
“varsities” were surpassing their previous records in the metropolitan 
area. 

The teachers had in six years covered most of the areas of study 
considered in faculty conferences of outstanding schools, Over half 
the faculty were pursuing work at universities. Sick leave had been 
reduced to a negligible point. From the end of the first year to the 
end of the fourth, substitute pay for sick leave was reduced 32 per 
cent, 

What was wrong with this supervisor and his program? Probably 
numerous things. One mistake was that too much had been based upon 
his leadership. He later realized that the community had given too 
much credit to him and too little to the teachers. He had unknowingly 
built his program about himself. 

One other criticism; not many conferences of a serious profes- 
sional nature should be held per term at the close of a school day, even 
if voluntarily attended. The supervisor should have led the board of 
education and the citizens to consider essential professional meetings 
as school time and should have made provision for at least some of 
them in the school day. That is now done in many school systems. 
The feeling that teachers will not devote time after school hours is 
not, however, borne out in the Illustrations of this chapter, Teachers 
will voluntarily work in conferences held at the close of school if 


there is superior leadership. 
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CHAPTER 13 Yt WORKSHOPS AFFORD 
OPPORTUNITY FOR INTENSIVE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP PROBLEMS 


Tuer workshop technique, in its professionally accepted use, is now 
rated high in programs of instructional supervision because it appears 
to meet in a better way the needs of educators for group cooperation 
in pooling ideas and experience, for social integration, for better fo- 
cusing on specific problems, for personal growth and development, 
and for integration of general and professional education and of vari- 
ous subject-matter areas of learning. Though at first used only by pro- 
fessional groups, the technique is now in common practice for lay 
groups concerned with educational programs aimed at changing and 
implementing the value patterns of their members. 


SINcE many so-called workshops are merely discussion groups, the 
term is often misunderstood. It is therefore essential to explain the 
characteristics of educational workshops in some detail. 

More often than not, an educational workshop includes the entire 
faculty of a school system or of one or more of its units, Participants 
thus have an opportunity to think and work with others representing 
different teaching fields and different levels of child development. 
The members are “ready,” in the psychological sense, to participate in 
achieving an objective; they come together for a purpose and from 
choice rather than through the compulsion of gaining professional 
credit. 

Grouping is tentative and flexible, based on major personal inter- 
ests or on problems which have developed either out of past experi- 
ences of members or in anticipation of future experiences. The size of 
a group varies according to the number of persons interested in a par- 
ticular facet of the main problem, and it is limited by the number that 
can work together most effectively. A given pattern of organization 
lasts only so long as it meets a need; redistribution takes place either 
when a new need emerges or when lack of interest in an undertaking 
does not justify continuing it. | fracas. 

The leader is a member of the group and keeps his position only 
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while his superior preparation and skills serve the needs of the whole 
workshop in a particular way. 

The personnel is generally composed of those who are able and 
willing to develop suitable policies and plans and to follow through in 
their respective positions and schools on the ideas and plans developed. 

Several participating consultants, who are not necessarily “experts” 
in any one area, see and interpret relationships between their area and 
other areas though the group as a whole may be studying but one ma- 
jor problem or a small segment of a major problem. Wide interests, 
broad experience, and the varied points of view of all the members 
are thus coordinated. Consultants should be successful leaders, that is, 
their training, experience, and personal qualities should enable them 
to appreciate people for what they are and for what they may become, 
to bolster the shy, reassure the doubtful, temper the impulsive, and 
redirect the revolutionary to the evolutionary technique. 

Time and place are so arranged as to permit a maximum of inten- 
sive effort and study. In general, work in the local situation has been 
found most effective; for example, a broadcasting station for a radio 
workshop, a church for a church-school workshop, the local school 
building rather than one on a college campus for a school workshop. 
Within the groups, careful scheduling of time for personal confer- 
ence with consultants is given major attention. 

Democratic procedures are emphasized so as to provide opportu- 
nity for each individual to discover and develop his own unique quali- 
ties. Participation in personal and group planning related to an over- 
all schedule and program or policy often brings unexpected talents to 
the surface and thus enriches personal living. Growth with reference 
to acceptable purposes is constantly evaluated. At the same time there 
is emphasis on informal and personal relationships, including varied $0- 
cial features and such recreational interests as the arts, sports, ete. 

The work is more creative and original than the procedures of for- 
mal classes or other group conferences because the workshop usually 
provides comparatively richer resources, facilities, and experiences: 

_ The program, especially one connected with school improvement 
may be so extensive as to call for a permanent organization with fixe 
headquarters and periodic meetings, or on the other hand it may be 
finished in one session of an hour or so. The typical program, how: 
ever, 1s continuous, the members working out their own plans t” 
gether and focusing on purposes accepted by an individual or 4 group 
rather than taking over a ready-made plan. The workshop of a supe! 
visory program, by way of exception, more often than not sets UP iG 
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organization according to one or more of the major purposes for 
which schools exist — the promotion of health, language arts, civics, 
social relations, and so on. 

The final purpose and outcome may be different from the origi- 
nal and more fundamentally conceived. Frequent progress reporting 
and evaluation of suggested procedures seem to promote “acceptance” 
of outcomes, and the participants’ knowledge and understanding of 
one another develop a better basis for further cooperative action than 
existed before. 


ALTHOUGH the term “workshop” is comparatively new in educational 
discussion, the organization and techniques are similar to those of early 
graduate schools and of many “conferences” and “institutes.” The 
first generally publicized workshop was held by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, which in 1936 brought together thirty-five teach- 
ers from a group of schools engaged in a study of curriculum prob- 
lems. Later the Association cooperated with certain institutions of 
higher education in promoting this technique. By 1940 there were 
fourteen of these colleges. Since then, the number of off-campus 
workshops either for or without academic credit has increased rapidly. 

One reason for this growth lies in the general nature of the work- 
shop itself. As we have already suggested, it is an organization by 
which teachers aid in implementing major purposes through an un- 
derstanding of each other, of the administrators, of the parents, the 
children, and the community, The participants may practice what 
they preach, may try out either what the authorities advocate or what 
they themselves plan, and may frankly estimate their own status and 
the status of their program in terms of the needs of growing individu- 
als. On the campus, professors of education have found the informal 
organization helpful in getting their classes to be more responsive and 
in meeting general needs. In the field, the workshop has proved invit- 
ing to the older teachers who no longer have the summer-school habit 
and are fearful of being in the student’s seat again; they have wel- 
comed the opportunity to learn without fear of criticism and com- 
parisons. 

On the other hand, the successful workshop has met certain spe- 
cific conditions for success. It is part of a total program. It is opened 
only after a survey of common problems. Preliminary planning clari- 
fies the aims, analyzes the available resources, and provides for the ev- 
olution of practical planning and continuous evaluation. There is ten- 
tative provision for consultants, research findings, first-hand visits, 
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reference shelves, and consumable supplies. The program covers 
enough time to permit development of group rapport and challenge. 

Sound financing has been another and very important element in 
success. In some cases members have been assessed pro rata or have 
paid regular fees. In: other cases the local school board has given a 
complete or a partial subsidy, or the local board and the state depart- 
ment of education have shared the cost. Private foundations such as 
the Kellogg Foundation and the General Education Board have some- 
times made a contribution, or some philanthropic individual has footed 
the bills. 

To facilitate the elimination of traditional patterns of thinking and 
acting, meetings are often held in the most unexpected spots. In sum- 
mer vacation lakes, beaches, and mountain resorts are popular. During 
the school year hotels, museums, libraries, and club rooms have been 
inviting places. If a school building must be used, the library or the 
cafeteria is specially set up for the occasion rather than a classroom of 
an auditorium. 

No hard and fast rules control the procedures of organization. On 
the administrative side there are usually a coordinator, one or more 
secretaries or recorders, one or more chairmen, a planning or steering 
committee, a recreation or social committee, other committees accord- 
ing to need, and one or more consultants or specialists in subject mat- 
ter and in educational theory and practice. 

As for the program, summer school catalogues frequently show an 
organization based on subject-matter lines — language arts, social stud- 
ies, science, the arts, and so on. When practical persons from the field 
are in charge, the program is apt to be set up on a more functional 
basis in accordance with the purposes common to the largest number 

_of participants; at Battle Creek, Michigan, for example, the majority 
expressed a desire to work on democratic procedure and citizenship 
training, health, instructional problems, and school and community 1°- 
lations. An obvious advantage of this functional type of grouping r 
that it removes such barriers to over-all thinking as grade divisions an 
subject matter and puts the important emphasis on the child and his 
opportunities for favorable growth and development. It is noticeab $ 
that where the participants already have a background of cooperative 
activity and open discussion, a single general purpose with a many“ 
faceted plan of attack is usually the unanimous choice. 


anes: approach to program organization is the “general” oF “prob- 
lems” approach. The participants first list their individual problems, 
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are then talked over in a general discussion period and arranged in more 
inclusive topics. Unfortunately, however, this approach frequently brings 
the program back to division by subject matter. Nevertheless as a tentative 
measure it has the advantage of offering an opportunity to estimate the 
level of thinking on which individual teachers or school systems operate 
as a whole. 


Wonrksuops may be initiated and operated in a variety of patterns, but 
their guiding principles and purposes are the same. 

In 1949 six state colleges and thirty-seven state departments of ed- 
ucation reported to the author that they had been sponsoring compre- 
hensive workshops on a state-wide scale for unifying and improving 
public school education and for making use of the whole supervisory 
staff. In North Carolina, for instance, the Division of Instructional 
Service of the Department of Public Instruction had started locally 
planned study groups in city and county units, and after three years 
all administrative units in the state were engaged in some line of study. 
Each group settled on some special aspect of child growth such as cit- 
izenship, health, the language arts, or social studies; a limited number 
of major problems were proposed for each subject; and committees 
were set up involving the entire staff of a school or a county. Among 
other states with comparable programs were California, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. 

In Bremerton, Washington, the workshop type of organization 
brought modern applications of philosophy and psychology to the at- 
tention of war-emergency and married teachers who could not well 
take time to attend formal college courses. 

In an elementary school in Charlotte, North Carolina, a regular day 
each month was set aside over a period of years for a cooperative 
study of reporting to parents. The policy agreed upon was to report 
development in terms of the individual pupil’s own growth and prog- 
ress. This led the teachers to invite parents to meet with them at the 
close of a school day every second week to consider various methods 
of reporting. 

The workshop in a rural school at Camden, New York, attacked 
the whole problem of pupil evaluation but concentrated upon a test- 
ing phase and upon an analysis of children’s interests as a starting 
point. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute for School Experimenta- 


shop in Evaluation, Camden Public Schools, Maurice Taylor, 


wR he Work iversi 
Sport a Y., Bureau of Social Service, Syracuse University). 


Director (Syracuse, N. 
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tion set up a summer workshop to study group planning by the Insti- 
tute staff and representatives of all associated schools on problems of 
the respective schools or of the total group. Members of the staff vis- 
ited the associated schools to discover the problems in which several 
might collaborate and which would provide individual schools or 
school systems with projects peculiar to their local conditions. Quali- 
fied consultants were secured, and progress reports were published 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 

The Board of Education in Philadelphia through its own staff of- 
ficially and financially sponsors a workshop in which participants re- 
ceive free credit from the Board itself. They may also receive univer- 
sity credit by paying their own tuition fees. 

At Lehigh University a credit of five points is given for five 
weeks’ attendance at a workshop. Further credit is offered those who 
have completed the following additional work: * 


Carry out with your class a unit of work, special project, or plan of action 
which was developed and approved during the workshop. Before the 
end of January give a written description of the work as it was actually 
carried out, showing its shortcomings, desirable qualities, and necessaty 
changes, In addition to this, evaluate the workshop in the following ways: 
how did it affect your teaching, your work as a whole, your work with 
colleagues, with children, and with parents. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 24 


Representatives of County Schools Spearhead 


Curriculum Revision 


‘A The Setting: The superintendent and principals of a consolidated 
district felt the need for continuous development on the part of a 
school personnel. This need was the more critical in the light of the 
implications of a new tenure law and salary scale. A study of the cur 
riculum and the teaching methods seemed the logical approach to ® 
study of teacher accomplishments and hence of teacher evaluation ® $ 
basis for salary increments and tenure. 

The professional status of the twenty-four teachers and the 
supervisory officers who finally constituted the study group, called # 


že Perse Haywood, “Workshop Designing,” Educational Leadership; April, ga 
p- 460. 
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professional workshop, represented every level and subject area. Vil- 
lage and one-room schools were represented, and teaching experience 
ranged from one to twenty years. Basic professional training had been 
in local teacher-training classes, normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
liberal arts colleges. 

The supervisory officers who promoted the workshop believed 
that voluntary cooperative effort in professional study on the part of 
all educators is an essential safeguard to public education. They felt 
that in-service study, research, and planning would improve both the 
good and the poor learning situations. They had faith in the teachers 
but felt that outside help was needed. 


4 The Problem: This statement includes the problem, namely, how 
to lead the staffs to cooperate in initiating and developing a continu- 
ous plan for constant progress in the kind and number of learning op- 
portunities afforded by their schools. 


Y The Project: The supervisory officers and several teachers ar- 
ranged with a director of field work of a school of education for a 
coordinator and several consultants to establish a workshop. They in- 
formed the faculties of the village and rural schools that a workshop 
period would be held weekly from seven to nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning to help them work out their individual problems, especially those 
related to the curriculum. They could work for credit or not as they 
chose. If they elected to work for credit, they paid full tuition; if not, 
they paid only a nominal fee. The meetings were held in a school near 
the center of the area. 

At the first meeting each participant made a tentative oral state- 
ment of what he thought was his problem. The consultant led a dis- 
cussion of a few typical problems to bring out central issues. The par- 
ticipants were asked to submit by the next meeting two contributions 
significant to every initial workshop — a written tentative statement 
of individual problems and an autobiographical sketch. During that 
next meeting the problems were tentatively grouped into the follow- 
ing topics: language arts, industrial arts, social studies, the arts, sci- 
ence, agriculture, and grading and promotion, — 

The reader of this Illustration should examine each one of the 
items presented below. To skim them will defeat the purposes for 
their inclusion. They reveal the problems of teaching, Students of su- 
pervision know far too little about teachers’ problems as they see 
them. Throughout the reading of the subsequent series of statements 
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as the workshop progressed, the reader should thoughtfully note how 
the problems changed and how concepts and purposes evolved, for 
they are problems that supervisors find when they begin a program of 
improvement by ascertaining the teachers’ felt needs. Some of the 
problems submitted are here either quoted in full or are summarized, 


My field is industrial arts. In our school, as in most others, the student 
does not get much practical knowledge of industry, largely because time 
is too short. How is the teacher to persuade the administration to allow 
boys to visit industries during school hours? In the typical village school 
many of the boys are from farms where most of their time outside of 
school is fully occupied and therefore they cannot visit industries after 
school hours. This problem concerns teachers other than those of the in- 
dustrial arts. I plan through working with others in this workshop to 
arrive at a solution of benefit to pupils, to me, and to my administrators. 


On what basis should I mark pupils in overcrowded classes who simply 
cannot do the expected level of work? I don’t want a pupil who can do 
the work to get the idea he will pass whether he studies or not. Also, how 
should a backward pupil be treated in the recitation period? I want help 
to become a better leader and instructor of young people. 


How can I successfully teach social studies to young students, give in- 
dividual help to forty or more students in one class, and be a more efficient 
teacher in general? 


How can I, a supervising principal, lead my teachers to work C0- 
operatively in curriculum problems of common interest? 

Should music be considered a luxury or a necessity in a modern Cut 
riculum? How can a boy play on an athletic team and also play in the 
band at the games? The minute a boy of musical talent and interest 15 
large enough to participate in sports, he is lost to me after I have taught 
him to play an instrument and have counted on him for the band. I am 
thus reluctant to start too many boys on instruments and instead I try © 
interest girls. As a result our school has a practically all-girl band, an 
boys do not get instrument training. I have trouble, too, with conflicts 1 
subjects such as shop, home economics, and agriculture. As a result stu 
dents forego instrument training and take traditional or, as some say 

practical” subjects. In other words there are too many subjects in the 
curriculum and there is no period when I can have band practice without 
conflict. There is no time for practice during or after school hours. I have 
difficulty getting a twenty-minute lesson period a week. 

I am constantly wondering how to reach the slower pupils in 
and still hold the interest of the faster ones. Our classes are not divide 
according to ability. I feel I have often bored the better pupils. rams 
very imaginative and I fear that I could be called a textbook teacher. i 


a class 
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cording to results in state examinations, however, I have been fairly suc- 
cessful. . . . How does one decide that a question raised by a pupil is 
worthy of class time? 

I am a science teacher. My problems are: setting up a practical course 
of study (ten weeks) for the seventh and eighth grades in science; revising 
ninth year science; incorporating more vocational material into all sci- 
ences; motivating high school sciences through the study of objectives 
and materials and evaluating each. 

In teaching agriculture should I follow a syllabus standard or teach 
what the students are able to absorb? Would I do better if I taught fewer 
units? My success is judged by the board of education in terms of how 
many pupils pass state examinations. I believe we are not justified in offer- 
ing agriculture unless the course succeeds in ferreting out typical farm 
problems faced by the farm boy and his family and helping him solve 
them. 

I have a boy who has no home guidance and no desire to learn. He 
lives on the street and in the bowling alley. He does not get sufficient 
sleep, and it is impossible to keep his attention in class. He annoys others 
a great deal, yet he is a very lovable boy and I want to help him. The 
home gives no cooperation. 

What besides textbook facts constitutes an adequate health-teaching 
program? 

How can the ten-weeks junior high course in science be made to meet 
students’ needs without getting basic material? 


At the third meeting, members formed in smaller groups to dis- 
cuss their individual problems and reformulate them into a series of 
problems common to that group. The following illustrate types of re- 
sponses and tentative plans for solutions. 


A principal asked how might the elementary teachers in a school that has 
no remedial teacher do a better job with the slower readers. 

A teacher asked how far a school should go in spending money, time, and 
effort on searching for reading difficulties of children. Where should the 
screening be done? How could one make a study of the latest techniques 
used in teaching reading? i 

I am interested in finding out exactly what our school library contains 
that can be used in my classes; this is a problem of working out satisfac- 
tory reading lists of available books and materials. 

My choice of a problem on which to work would be the content for 
American history. The state curriculum assumes that a required problems 
course follows the eleventh year and it consequently sets up the program 
on a two-year basis. The syllabus is not entirely satisfactory for us. 
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In social studies we’re told to hit the “high spots.” How can I get time for 
individual help in a class of forty fifth-graders? How can I teach pupils 
to study independently under these circumstances? 


How can I, a teacher of agriculture, figure out ways and means of con- 
verting some thirty acres of fertile farm land and five apple orchards now 
owned by the school into a typical farming situation and have equipment 
enough available so that boys can do efficient type-farming and experi- 
mentation? Probably I should establish the importance and the need of 
such a plan, explore ways and means of raising necessary funds, set up 
the plan, make arrangements to construct, rent, or even buy necessary 
equipment, and decide what such a plan can accomplish. Those are ob- 
jectives I have in mind. 


Another teacher of agriculture wished to set up a guidance program 
whereby every farm boy would know or be able to secure first-hand 
knowledge concerning opportunities in agriculture, possible salaries, and 
requirements for entering the field. He asked, “How can I best get this 
information across to those boys whose interest is in agriculture, iron out 
the agricultural portion of the guidance system in school, devise methods 
of keeping in touch with agricultural boys during the summer months, 
and schedule conflicts as related to vocational agriculture?” 


How should a course in public speaking be set up in high school to do 
maximum good for the greatest number of students? I should determine 
the importance of public speaking in high school, have an objective of 
objectives in mind, organize the course, integrate public speaking with 
other high school subjects, and measure accomplishments. 


The basic problem in art is to obtain individual creative work of genuine 
merit. At present too much of the art work is directed by the teacher: 
The results are monotonously uniform. Much of the true value of the art 
class is thus lost. I need suggestions for working out a plan. 


for- 


The reader will see that the group discussions did not result in th 
e 


mulating the many individual problems into a few inclusive ones. 
coordinator therefore had some real studying to do before the next 
meeting. At that meeting he discussed subject-matter relationships: 
One of the consultants defined integration of subject matter as the 
process by which a pupil resolves facts into personal meanings, under- 
standings, habits, attitudes, and appreciations. “Integration implies the 
acquirement of meaningful experience.” 

Some of the problems were now restated in an attempt at further 
clarification and analysis. Here are a few examples of the results © 
group discussion about language arts, secondary English, social stu” 
ies, home economics and industrial arts, and kindergarten. 
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I. The Language Arts Group: 


My reading problem is to help the slow group of a second grade to 
distinguish between words that are similar in appearance. I have drilled on 
the board and with cards, but the children do not retain the visual forms. 
For example, the ability to tell the difference in “while” and “white” or 
“when” and “then” seems to be lost a day or so after the drill. I need some 
device for fixing these in their minds. 


My problem can be solved in part by a full and balanced reading pro- 
gram for the pupils who are capable of doing the work and at the same 
time providing for the needs of my slow group. I think reading is vital be- 
cause it is the keystone of all subjects. The inability of many of our stu- 
dents to read with comprehension is one of the most serious problems for 
the secondary school because reading is a fundamental skill. . . . Reading 
influences the writing and speaking of correct English and the wise use 
of leisure time. 


Il. The English Group: 

Ever since 1941 I have wanted to write a course of study for my 
classes. I selected that as my problem at a university summer workshop 
and worked on grades seven and eight. Our junior high teacher, Miss 
Oberin, will work with me in planning an over-all program for our junior 
and senior high English classes. 


I realize that preparing a better course of study for English TV in a 
half-year is a big order, and I would prefer to help some other teacher 
draw up a sketchy outline for all classes, rather than do English IV thor- 
oughly. That would help me to see better my particular problem. Classes 
vary so that a detailed course of study for a given class in preparation, 
partly, for the next grade might need many changes for use in that next 
class. 


III. The Social Studies Group: 

My whole problem is to make the eleventh year history course more 
vital. I’m teaching the course because it is required and because it is, or 
should be, important in developing an enlightened citizenry. I use Wirth’s 
Recent Developments in America, the weekly paper The American Ob- 
server, films, and pertinent current articles. I try to vary my procedure 
but tend to use the lecture method with some discussion for difficult 
points. With a complete bibliography of available books, I might be able 
to get more student participation through reports, and a wider interest in 
the subject. 

I as a teacher of fifth-grade social studies find there is too much ma- 
terial for nine and ten year old students. The work seems too difficult for 
young children. We have no free noon hours and are not allowed to keep 
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children at night. When can one give special help to slower ones? We are 
working on a large transportation project. Small groups are making vehi- 
cles from stagecoach to streamliners. The art and music teachers are co- 
operating with me in this project. 


IV. Home Economics and Industrial Arts Group: 


How make work meaningful to pupils? I believe one should know 
the needs of students, the facilities with which they work, their interests, 
experiences they have had in working with their parents. Like my pupils, 
I should know about family budgets and family facilities. We should be 
able to show the importance of home economics in the everyday life of 
school and home — play, job, marriage, children. 


V. Health: 


One of the principals of a consolidated rural school states his problem and 
its analysis as follows: What constitutes an adequate program of health 
teaching for my school? We must establish general aims and objectives, 
plan a program of health teaching from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade that will develop the individual child to his maximum Ca- 
pacity, and instill habits and attitudes that will help the child to adjust 
himself to his environment. (Here followed a long analytical outline on 
aims.) ; 


VI. The Kindergarten Group: 


Why do we have a kindergarten? I am taking the child from his home 
to school — his first big break away from stability. I am to strengthen him 
in his social and emotional “musts.” Why? Because at the age of four of 
five he is part of our society and he has to learn what society demands of 
him. Education is to be a “must” from grade one on. Can kindergarten 
periences be stepping stones toward it? I am trying to develop a child into 
a well-rounded personality so that he may use this as a firm foundation t0 
face life in its realities. And I am also trying to prepare him for one part 
of society — formal education in grade one. How do I accomplish these 
aims? By way of work and play; indirectly perhaps. He is growing; a 
he is learning that the world is not constructed around “I.” Social demañ : 
of his classmates may help to clarify the felt need of his becoming a class 
member. 

t the next 
ndividuals 
ros- 


A consultant presented the major goals of education @ 
meeting as being wholesome, all-round development for i 
and creation of the kind of community where human beings cat P 
per and be happy. Through group participation he outlined exam 
ples of contributions that could be made in subject-matter areas. San 
local activities then in progress were evaluated in the light of this dis- 
cussion. Individuals expressed their preference for working singly ° 
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in groups to solve their problems. Nearly all expressed a preference 
for group work although several felt they could work alone more 
effectively. 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES ARE DEFINED 
FOR FUTURE PROCEDURES 


Each member of the workshop at the suggestion of the coordina- 
tor was asked to state very briefly in writing his responsibility to his 
group. The following are random selections from the statements sub- 
mitted. 


My specific responsibility, as I see it, is to solve my problem through dis- 
cussion with the other members of my study group. It is also my respon- 
sibility to strive to help the other members of my group solve their in- 
dividual problems. It seems to me that through our study groups we may 
come to realize that a situation which confronts us is not as critical as 
some which confront others. In our general meetings (total group) we 
discussed curriculum problems and broke them down into three challenges 
— why? what? how? I believe that we should take into consideration our 
community, our syllabus, and the interrelationship between our problem 


and the problem of others when we are trying to arrive at a solution. 


As an industrial arts teacher I should advise the kindergarten teacher how 
I would teach her pupils to make projects in which they use their in- 
genuity and their hands, I might help the music teacher by teaching the 
students how their instruments are made; in that way they will know 
more about their instruments than by just playing them. I could teach the 
art students through my industrial arts work how to reproduce their 
drawings. 

My specific responsibility to my study group is to act as recording secre- 
tary, contribute any knowledge I have or may find to the general discus- 
sion for the good of the group, take advantage of any books and periodi- 
cals placed at our disposal by members of the group, and realize that this 
study course will be a help to me. If we once put our ideas of responsi- 
bility in writing, we will better understand them and so do a better job 
for ourselves and the group as a whole. 

I believe, as a kindergarten teacher, that the people with whom I am work- 
ing do not honestly consider that kindergarten is very valuable to the 
public school system. They are inclined to think that the kindergarten is 
only a play group. They ask me what the children do. As I see it, my posi- 
tion in this group is to point out how our work and play are a part of 
education. I must demonstrate how art, music, and industrial arts are all 


a part of the kindergarten curriculum. 


I think the study group is a fine idea. We 


get many ideas from different 
people and can thus probably formulate some workable 


methods and 
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ideas for our own particular situation. But I realize that identical cur- 
riculums and methods are not applicable to every situation. I in a one- 
room rural school realize that the methods of instruction and the class 
procedure must be different from those of the village school because of 
the shortness of the class periods. My specific responsibility in my study 
group is to bring concrete suggestions for the purposes of our study group 
and to bring materials of instruction from various sources for exchange 
purposes. 

DETERMINING PROGRESS 


Participants were asked at a later meeting to indicate how they 
were progressing, how they reacted to discussions and values, and 
what difficulties they were experiencing. These quotations are typical: 


Our study group consists of four participants. Two are district school 
teachers who are interested in activities and materials that would be of 
use in their schools. The remaining two of us are interested in high school 
science, I must find what I am to do. 


My manner of solving problems may not be wise, and I may later find that 
other ways are much better. In group discussions, one may select ideas 
here and there which might fit his own situation perfectly. I am willing 
to change my way of doing things if a better one is found. 


Already I have found that I have been expecting too much from my stt 
dents, especially in social studies. How can students be tested and marked 
when one hits just the high spots and does not require children to learn 
facts? 


My group (science) is small. The other members are junior and senior 
high teachers. I feel that we haven’t too much in common. My field i$ 
sixth grade straight. 


Experience we need — you showed us that. “Know your subject,” one 


professor told us in college, “and you'll have no discipline problems!” 
The more we teach, the more we realize how little we know. Graduate 
work was a good prod, but we need jolts galore to prevent us from 
losing our curiosity. We lapse into a siesta after four years of toil. 


The slowness of this group has made me more patient and sympathetic 
in dealing with children. I now have a different point of view. I have ha 
to think things through. Our minds are being broadened. I realize how 10° 
sufficient facts give wrong ideas or impressions. 


So far in this workshop I have begun to gain a new attitude toward my 

fellow teachers and toward my pupils. I have resolved that I will thin 

of each student as an individual and not as just one member of a class: 

hope to gain a much greater feeling of interest and faith in my work an 

a ae whom I teach and associate with, as I study the philosophy of out 
ader. 
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The methods used by our leaders which may be applied in our own lives 
are: making the pupil feel that his contribution is important, wording the 
question so that he may give his opinion; leaving opportunity for volun- 
tary student research; creating a desire for research, exploration, and dis- 
covery; and maintaining an informal atmosphere. 


To me the most significant thing about the workshop is that it has been 
organized by administrators and teachers of this area in cooperation with 
the School of Education to study our own needs and problems. Positive 
steps are being taken to carry out this purpose. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT BY THE PARTICIPANTS 

The teachers’ statements during the initial steps and their later 

statements have been given in much detail to illustrate these points: 
(1) the necessary lapse of time in which the group was built into a 
cohesive whole; (2) the importance of clarifying and agreeing upon a 
few major objectives of importance to all; (3) the gradual develop- 
ment of the uninhibited response on the part of the individuals in the 
group. 
At the end of sixteen weekly sessions and two extra ones near the 
end all the participants evaluated their work, and a special committee 
published in mimeographed form a full account of procedures and 
the final reports produced by the groups and individuals, The reports 
included these headings: The Purpose of Language, Remedial Read- 
ing, Vocabulary Study for Grade IX, A Beginning Study of Integra- 
tion of the Arts, We Need Better Study Hall Situations, Suggested 
Activities for Implementing the Health-teaching Program from Kin- 
dergarten through Twelfth Grade, and What Is Being Done in Three 
Community Schools in Consumer Education and What We Might 
Do. 

Evaluation plans were developed around the following points se- 
lected by the group: personal values, suggestions for improving the 
next workshop, list of activities carried on as a result of workshop con- 
tacts or experiences, types of cooperative enterprises engaged in with 
other workshop participants, and miscellaneous comments, 

The following are key statements only of some of the participants 
under the heading “Personal Values.” 


A lift in meeting everyday problems 
Making of new friends and strengthening of old ties 
Stimulating and challenging leadership 


Exchange of opinion, experience, and materials 
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Clarification of personal beliefs and purposes 

More practice in using language that others can understand 

Reaffirmed faith in democratic techniques for solving common problems 
Opportunity for and interest in more thorough and wider reading 
More attention to and opportunity for student interests and activities 
A new philosophy of life and of teaching 

Seeing whole school as a unit 

“A shot in the arm for enthusiasm for teaching” 


Clearer ideas about meaning of these terms: integration, art, consumer 
education, progressive education, science 


The following list consists of a number of suggestions for making 
the next workshop more useful. 


Good chairman or frequent enough consultant service to prevent bull 
sessions 

Longer work periods after objectives are determined 

More guidance from the director in connection with research and study 
More general lectures from the director 

More time for study of needed skills and attitudes 

More frequent progress reports to whole group 

Development of concrete plans for future in-service teacher training 


More visits to schools represented in membership by director and con- 
sultants j 


Visit by participants to university to see facilities and resources 
Thought regarding choice of problems previous to first meeting 


Groups sufficiently large and representative to permit a comprehensi"? 
viewpoint on the main problem to be handled 


Assignments for those who are too inexperienced to work successfully ™ 


« à : rT 
the ‘free atmosphere”, these assignments to be given at beginning 
meeting 


In sad meetings be sure to proportion time to meet needs of all pe 
p pe pe) 
bers; “have consultant when needed (ours came when we didn’t kno 


: : em- 
exactly what we were doing — or where we were going)”; “be sure Be 
bers work on what they wish (some of us didn’t)”; and “be sure mem 

d exchange 


of subject-area groups have a chance to express themselves an 
ideas within the group.” 
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RESULTING EXPERIENCES 


Members of the workshop reported that they had engaged in the 
following activities in their local schools as a result of workshop 
experiences: 


Revised seating arrangement of pupils 

Analyzed myself and my procedures in the light of the children’s inter- 
ests, opinions, and needs 

Looked up definite statements and authors to verify procedures and 
meanings 

Introduced myself and my class to about seventy-five wholly new maga- 
zines 

Assisted high school students to develop better study techniques 

Visited other grade rooms and teachers in my system 

When handling other grade children than my own for lunch and play 
period, I looked about to discover interest of their regular teachers, and 
the pupils and I together built songs and play about that, For instance, 
safety posters led to dramatized traffic-play and an original story and 
song; pictures lent to other teachers I knew to be emphasizing certain 
areas such as “cotton” 

Surveyed art activities in all grades and subjects covering art in classroom, 
home, personal appearance, subject-matter arcas (history, geography, sci- 
ence), and teaching methods 

Interviewed students to find out what they think is needed in health 


course 


Am engaged in a special study of the background of four problem 


children 
Have read and applied suggestions to improve my teaching in design 
classes 


Surveyed community for industries as a source of material for com- 


mercial poster design work 
Tried to relate subject matter from other fields to own subject; e.g., re- 
ferred to music quotation on hall bulletin board in social studies class 


Conducted consumer education survey in all classes of my system 
Made an individual study of all students in my class with a view to cor- 
recting faulty study habits 


A significant result of the workshop was the carry-over by partici- 


pants into their schools in relation to contacts with teachers not in the 


workshop, and pupil-pupil relationships. For example, 
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A kindergarten pupil asked a senior pupil, brother to a hospitalized kinder- 
gartener, to deliver a basket for the class to the hospital 
Requested and granted permission of other teachers and staff 


Provided for participants in workshop to report to all faculty groups from 
time to time 


Surveyed kind and number of health practices in all schools in county 
with cooperation of principals 


Made a plan for a county-wide art teachers’ association 


Sent older pupils to lower grades to explain certain scientific facts or laws 
and to demonstrate or carry laboratory equipment 


Yt The Appraisal: Ample time was allowed for determining the ini- 
tial professional status of the individuals comprising the group, for 
clarifying individual purposes, and for developing those common pur- 
poses as indicated by the grouping which would make for general 
progress of the whole school program and for individual- growth. 
Nevertheless the new experience was too much for one member, who 
became ill from frustration. She was not able to function as a member 
of the group until she was given leadership as chairman. 

Progress reports from each group were given to the whole work- 
shop but apparently not with the frequency and the detail needed for 
guiding study and research. 

Special consulting service was usually made available as the groups 
focused on their needs, but the final report shows that the contribu- 
tions of several consultants were given no more than passing Con- 
sideration. 

Study of the minutes kept by the secretaries of the group meetings 
shows that secretaryship was a skill not possessed by any of the vari- 
ous groups; that no one was skilled in guiding group discussion, and 
the groups rarely kept to the agenda that had been set up; that little if 
any reading was being done in related teaching fields; and that there 
was a wide variance in philosophy, experience, and teaching sK 
since the membership ranged from beginners of no experience to 4 Tes 
tired college professor now teaching in a public school. 

In an attempt to keep the work moving forward in a unified way i 
number of different devices were used. There were conferences wit 
consultants, conferences with other participants, and meetings fof 
planning reports on achievement for the total group and for the con- 
sultants. Each study group was asked to evaluate the reports of others. 
Individual estimates of progress and values were compiled each wet 
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on reference reading, experimentation, interviews, community investi- 
gation, questions, and unusual reactions and experiences. Workshop 
materials were provided — curriculum outlines on science, health, and 
consumer education; units in English; and research on school practice 
in arts and health. 

Some other techniques that might have been used to advantage but 
were not, are observational records by staff members of the study and 
work habits of individuals and of their ability to appraise their own 
progress and purposes; anecdotal records by staff members; and more 
problems requiring the application of lecture topics. 

As a follow-up the following devices could have been tried out: 
an observation report from the principal as to changed practice of 
each participant; a plan for local supervision that would provide an 
organization for keeping evidences of growth; a visit from the uni- 
versity staff consultants to the schools to evaluate any innovations at- 
tempted by participants after ascertaining what suggestions had been 
tried out, changes of attitude, what is considered most valuable after 
the lapse of a year, and changes recommended for leaders in other 
workshops. The coordinator might have requested the principals to 
describe teachers’ plans for their classroom work, and he might have 
asked them to work with teachers and keep him informed of prob- 
lems and progress. Finally, a questionnaire should have been sent to 
the teachers requesting statements regarding value in the year s work 
and new ideas for future developments. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 25 


Work and Play in Vancouver Lift Teacher Morale 


4 The Setting: Although this workshop originated with the Van- 
couver Classroom Teachers’ Association, it was substantially sup- 
ported by the city and county school administrations, the state De- 
partment of Education, and the Western Washington College of 
Education. The workshop was held during the summer vacation. Pre- 
liminary planning was done by a committee composed of ten repre- 


sentatives from the various sponsoring agencies. 


‘4 The Problem and Project: The committee had as its purpose ae 
completion of the general plans, such, as selecting staff members an 
Working out financial details, locations, and time schedules. A core 
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committee of three members selected from the larger group was as- 
signed the problems of receiving and approving applications for mem- 
bership, determining by survey the areas of study to be provided, and 
assisting in the problem of gathering equipment. 

An elementary school was selected for a meeting place because it 

rovided a more suitable environment for working out classroom 
problems and because groups of children could be used more advan- 
tageously for observation and demonstration. It was also decided to 
include cafeteria service in order to eliminate the necessity of leaving 
the building during the day. 

To facilitate planning, representatives of the classroom teachers in 
the building were asked to make the survey, using definite applica- 
tion blanks on which teachers might indicate first and second choices 
of areas. Prior to the workshop a “recruitment week” was scheduled, 
during which teachers and principals discussed the program. In some 
of the other buildings common problems were set up for group re- 
search and discussion in the workshop. 

Since the workshop was a voluntary in-service provision planned 
primarily for teachers who could not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for study on a college campus, preference was given to persons 
who planned to continue in teaching and wanted to learn more effec- 
tive ways of working with everyday problems of teaching and 
learning. 

Salaries of staff members and all other expenses of the program 
were absorbed by city and county school districts with the exception 
of a five-dollar charge to each teacher to defray the cost of ten lunch- 
eons. 

The program was planned for individual growth and satisfaction 
through individual conferences, study and research, small and large 
group activities determined by teacher interests, relaxation, nourish- 
ment, and play. Staff leaders were specialists in education from West- 
ern Washington College of Education, from the state Department © 
Education, and from Portland, Oregon. 


a The Appraisal: Two sets of evaluations were requested of the par 
ticipants. The first was written at the close of the session on an W- 
signed sheet of paper headed with the following paragraphs: 


The staff and our sponsors hope you will write your reactio 
workshop. Your comments will be helpful in future planning fo 
programs. 

Rather than give you too much guidance for your comments y. 


ns to this 
r simila 


ou are 
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asked to write what you wish, but we would like to have you think of 
the following headings: Time of Year, Hours of Work, Place, Facilities, 
Cafeteria and similar factors, as well as any suggestions for help other 
than that provided. 


The following suggestions were made: the art room should be 
open all day instead of half a day, materials should be duplicated for 
use by several groups, there should be more visual aids, more second- 
ary level work should be included, community resources should be 
studied, there should be daily announcements about plans or discus- 
sions in each group, and there should be laboratory equipment for 
science. 

Five months after the close of the workshop session another set of 
evaluations was written by the teachers. Here are some of the state- 
ments: 


When I found I had only a short time for summer study, I was con- 
fident the workshop would be a most valuable project in which to par- 
ticipate. The facilities were offered to Vancouver and Clark County 
teachers, and a busy ten-day session ensued. At the first general session 
coffee was served and assignments were made. Ten or twelve people were 
assigned to each consultant. One person from each group served with the 
faculty as a steering committee. The really significant thing about the 
workshop was the fact that one received specific help on a specific prob- 
lem. I felt a definite need for help on a year’s program for social studies. 
With this to work on, I started my planning. 


From materials available in the Bellingham and local school libraries, 
I gathered facts, knowledge, reference materials for children, visual aids, 
and musical materials which dealt with each phase of study that I would 
use during the school year. Through the consultant I was led into a large 
field of helps on each problem. Added to this was an extremely important 
factor, a period of general discussion within the group. Everyone con- 
tributed to the general field of primary work through his experience. 
p was the democratic way 


; : ksho A 
The outstanding thing about our wor given an opportunity 


in which it was conducted. Each person there was g1v iaj 
to select her own field of interest and was supplied with ample AEA 2 
for work. The library provided a quiet place for reading, maces A oi 
Meditation, Art activities were conducted in the art room, and sah 
and workshop projects were carried on in the various Ce ats 
cussion groups were in evidence too, where people ayn Ha re- 
Congregated. Supervisors were available at all acolo consu Fst: 
garding “My Problem,” which, regardless HE Ais alee ER Pie noon 
ful consideration. The social part wasn’t neglected either, p 

unch was a regular part of our full, friendly, and interesting ays 
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Workshop, to me, was like taking an inventory of my teaching ex- 
periences. This informal meeting gave us all a chance to express ourselves, 
to discuss our problems, and to listen to the ideas and suggestions of oth- 
ers. Then, with the help of capable and understanding leaders, we se- 
lected and appraised the materials and methods we studied. This chance 
for participation helped me to sift out old stale methods and to insert the 
new decisions arrived at by the group’s thinking. We now understand 
better the things that we had a hand in planning. Each day as I teach, I 
make use of some trend of thought obtained at last summer’s workshop. 


As a teacher new to the Vancouver system, as well as new at teaching, 
I feel that the 1946 summer workshop filled a definite need for me. First, 
it gave me an opportunity to meet and work with other teachers of the 
Vancouver system. Some in my own discussion group I later found in my 
own building. Secondly, I gained more knowledge of the educational 
policies of the Vancouver district. At the workshop I found resource ma- 
terials from which to work out plans for the social studies units for the 
second grade, which I was to teach. When one is new to the field, it 
seems very important to know what areas are covered in a given grade 
and to gather ideas for activities in those areas. Since then I have used 
this material in the classroom. 


Our group was fortunate in having a leader who brought every theo- 
retical question down to the practical situation and worked it out from 
there. One might say that the theme of the summer workshop held in 
Vancouver was given by the leader of an arithmetic discussion group 
when she said, “Keep the total picture in mind including rest, play, sats 
faction, and an opportunity to improve.” When we entered the school, we 
immediately felt an atmosphere of friendliness, ease, and informality. It 
was good to be with teachers from the same city and county with coui 
munity interests rather than state-wide or possibly nation-wide views. 
The friendships started there have ripened further during the year, In- 
stitute is no longer just a time to see many strange teachers; instead it 3s 
a time to greet old friends. 


I felt from the first day that our time had been well planned and that 
adequate preparation had been made for our needs. The first meeting W% 
held in the library. This was quite like any first day at school, but not 10F 
long. Our master of ceremonies introduced in his own inimitable way 
each leader. We decided that this workshop certainly was going to ber 
lot of fun. Classes passed. We were soon acquainted in our smaller gron 
and our leader had a good idea of what her problems were to be: Ten 
thirty and we weren’t bored a bit, and time out for relaxation. Back again 
for another round-table discussion of the problems of the child just be 
ginning school. Noon came before we half knew that the first day ° 
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school in September would come nearer being the thrill the children 
expected. 


Lunch time meant food and fellowship for everyone. The slim ones 
became more rounded, and the plump ones had worries. During the after- 
noon we were free to attend any discussion group which might be de- 
veloping a problem of special interest to us. In the library we could read 
the newest and finest books dealing with modern education. We discov- 
ered much hidden talent in the art room. Some of it would be difficult to 
understand, but we did learn the use of many new media for expression. 
We often had general meetings with specialists from the Washington 
State Department of Education. These took the form of lecture and ques- 
tion sessions, with the willing ones acting as guinea pigs for the experi- 
ments. 


The last week of the workshop was enriched by a trip to the reduc- 
tion plant of the Aluminum Company of America. Many of the teachers 
had never before had an opportunity to visit the plant because during the 
war it was under security regulations. 


The atmosphere of our workshop was pleasant and there was such a 
feeling of friendliness among the staff and the members that I am sure 
people asked questions and solved problems that they had hesitated to 
mention in the past. The general discussions within each group were of 
great value because you got not only the supervisors’ views on the sub- 
ject but those of the other members, and they were interested in the 
same type of work or they would not have been in the same group. At 
the same time one had the liberty of visiting any other group in which he 
became interested or visiting the art workshop or the visual aids depart- 
ment, The library was always open, and the staff had secured a lot of 
good interesting books. One could go in there at any time and read or 
check out books to read at home. 


I think the workshop was of particular value to me in the special helps 
field. After reading numerous books on the subject and discussing each 
book and all my various questions with the staff, I felt more secure and 
better able to handle any cases I might have. Needless to say, so far as 
the librarians’ work was concerned I listened and copied down the names 
of all books — children’s or professional _ mentioned as outstanding y 
in their field. I also browsed through every room there to see what each 
supervisor had brought with her, again copying names and eee ze 

In conclusion I can only say that I feel I got a lot done at t z pe 
shop, but there was even more there that I wanted to do when the 1 o 
weeks were up. I think the workshop should continue and that teachers 


should be encouraged to go. 
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Suggested questions submitted by the instructional staff to aid in 
the evaluating were: What purposes were original? Which purposes 
did the workshop staff seem to encourage? Which purposes were ac- 
cepted by all the participants as their own? Which purposes seemed to 
receive little direct attention? 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 26 


Pupil Evaluation in a City System Clarifies Objectives 


M The Setting: In a city of 35,000 population the superintendent of 
schools and a committee of teachers and principals had begun a study 
of pupil evaluation. Soon they felt the need for specialists to guide 
them and the rest of the faculty in a year’s work. The result was a 
workshop in which representatives of a school of education, the su- 
perintendent, the principal, and the elementary supervisor served as 
consultants. These consultants, a general steering committee, and 
other committees were coordinated and directed by a member of the 
university staff. í 


Y The Problem: The consultant staff, the steering committee, and, 
later, numerous teachers believed that any plan of pupil evaluation 
should consider four areas: emotional adjustments and social compe- 
tence; interests and attitudes of pupils; quality of thinking; and goals 
and controlling life values. 


Yt The Project: The workshop was unique in its field because simul- 
taneously with the study of pupil evaluation and under the same con- 
sultants and steering committee, the faculty studied teacher evalua- 
tion. The two areas were constantly related through the activities 0 
the various committees of each area and thus the teachers working 0” 
pupil evaluation increasingly saw themselves in the light of pupils 
lives. “The problems of both areas became but one,” said the chat- 
man of the steering committee on teacher evaluation. 

The narration of the mechanics of the workshop and the details of 
many of the procedures will not be given but only certain develop- 
ments of the thinking of the committees, certain devices used, an 
quotations from tentative conclusions. 
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THE STUDY OF EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 
AND SOCIAL COMPETENCE 


The study group for this problem consisted of twelve teachers and 
represented all grade levels. They first considered maladjustments of 
pupils. They listed the symptoms of maladjustment as desire to attract 
attention, evasion of truth and responsibility, negative or hostile atti- 
tudes, nervous mannerisms such as nail biting, lack of self-confidence, 
indifference to personal appearance, excessive day-dreaming, lack of 
respect for property, truancy, few or many friends by preference. 
They believed that such common’signs of emotional disturbances of- 
ten arise from deeply hidden conflicts and can be overcome only if 
those primary causes can be discovered. After a second period of dis- 
cussions, they decided to concentrate on five major techniques of eval- 
uation: direct observation, sociometric devices, the autobiography, 
personality tests, and anecdotal records, The committee agreed that 
the evaluation could not be completely objective but that subjective 
judgments and interpretations unsupported by actual instances of be- 
havior must be avoided as much as possible. 

Observation was to be “as inconspicuous as possible because all 
children are self-conscious, especially in the presence of strangers.” 
A series of approximately twenty-five observations was to be made, 
each not less than five minutes in duration. Every movement and ev- 
ery statement made by the child, as well as those made to him, was to 
be accurately recorded. The observations when made and recorded 
were read by the committee to ascertain the following details: 


t. Social status relative to others of his own age: 
Does he prefer to play alone or with others? ane 
Does he single out one special pal or does he play with all that are 
in the group? 
Does he share and take turns or 1S he 
Is he aggressive? Shy? Do other chi 
other children accept him? 
Is he chosen in group games? 
2. Relationships with adults: ht 
Does he depend upon adult direction? 
Does he respond quickly and cheerfully w 
thing? ; 
Does he sit quietly for story telling? ats 
Does he participate in directed play and singing: 
Does he cling to his mother? 


e selfish and grasping? 
ldren impose upon him? Do the 


hen asked to do some- 
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3. Relationship to his surroundings: 
Does he play well with materials — puzzles, blocks, clay, sand, etc.) 


Does he show originality in the use of them? 

Are his motor ability and coordination developed well enough to use 
toys and equipment well? 

Can he help himself with his clothing — boots, mittens, etc.? 

Does he seem at ease and happy in his school surroundings? 


From the careful study of a teacher’s observations about a child a 
“personality picture” of that child could be ascertained. With that in 
hand the teacher was supposed to “channel (if necessary) or develop 
the desirable traits and redirect the undesirable ones.” 

It was further proposed that where possible the child’s home sur- 
roundings and parents be observed. The parents were considered to be 
often “the real problem, and therefore that, when feasible, a program 
of parent education should follow the initial steps of the study prob- 
lem.” 

The “sociometric device” * was used in ascertaining the child’s so- 
cial, scholastic, and physical status in his group. An example of the 
questions asked is: “Whom in your grade would you choose to work 
with you, to go on a picnic with you, to play on your team?” Re- 
sponses were tabulated and charts called “sociograms” were drawn to 
show preferences, Several especially popular pupils appeared in each 
case. They apparently were the leaders who would influence their fol- 
lowers and provide goals for the group. , 

An important function of the sociogram was to reveal the iso- 
lates” or “rejects.” The charts were used later with the anecdotal rec- 
ords and the teacher’s observations to ascertain the reasons for a pu- 
pil’s rejection by the group. The “rejects” were those who were 
found to be undesirable because of physical reasons, aggressive be- 
havior, self-imposed withdrawal due to a feeling of uncertainty, low 
achievement, low mental ability, and interests differing widely from 
those of the group. Fortunately for the teacher’s education, it WS 
found that her own derogatory remarks and attitudes played a real 
part. Several of them decided that a sociometric device should be 


: 2 ; Š ETA ; : te. 
3- A sociometric device reveals an individual’s choice of companions, friends, ¢ 


for various activities (e.g, Who is your best friend? With whom would you : ; 
to study, play, etc.?). Sometimes pupils are asked whom they reject. The answer 
will, upon analysis, reveal the preferences, likes, dislikes, etc., existing ae 
members of a group. It is also used to show group structure by identifying E 4 
divisions of the group and various types of group members. A sociogram 18 
pictorial representation of the findings. See American Council on Education 
Sociometry in Group Relations (Washington, D. C., The Council, 1949) 
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thereafter used near the beginning of each year and again near the end 
of the year. 

The autobiography was a third device for evaluating social and 
emotional adjustment. This was considered directly beneficial to the 
pupils, for they would gain from it experience in writing, they would 
make an attempt to “know” themselves, and some would write what 
they would not say in conversation with the teacher. 

The writing was done under supervision of the teachers of the 
study group in regular class time, generally the English period. Sug- 
gestions depended upon the grade level. In the high school the stu- 
dents read and discussed autobiographies such as Lincoln Steffens’s 1 
Became a Reporter and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Hospital Days. They 
were given several days for thinking, making notes, and organizing 
their material. The teacher studied the autobiographies, made nota- 
tions, and placed them in the pupils’ folders in the office of the guid- 
ance director. The teachers believed the results to be highly enlight- 
ening. The papers revealed clues to behavior problems, clues to 
personality analysis, and indications of the students’ vocational goals, 
level of aspiration, and vocational plans. 

The California Test of Personality was given to children of the 
sixth grade. Section I of the test (as most readers know) indicates how 
the pupil feels about himself — his self-reliance, his estimate of his own 
worth, his sense of personal freedom, and his feeling of belonging. It 
also reveals tendencies of withdrawing and nervousness. The purpose 
of Section II is to show how the pupil functions as a social being, his 
knowledge of social standards, his social skills, and so on. 

The evaluation of these components disclosed (partly, at least) to 
the teachers whether or not a pupil’s basic needs were being satisfied 
in an atmosphere of security and whether he was developing a bal- 
anced sense of self-realization and social acceptance. The teachers 
were instructed by the coordinator of the workshop to be careful 
about jumping at conclusions. The authors of the test themselves cau- 
tion interpreters because some pupils paint a self-portrait which is bet- 
ter than the truth. The instructions on the tests were carefully stud- 
ied and followed. The test showed poor adjustment by 30 per cent of 
the “better academic group,” and by 50 per cent of the “poorer aca- 
demic group.” Of the better group 9 per cent, and of the poorer group 
40 per cent, were afraid of failing. 

The results were compared with the sociograms, but no close pos- 
itive relationships were found. For instance, 1n one class the most pop- 
ular boy on the sociogram ranked as one of the lowest on his total test 
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score; another, not at all popular, ranked high on this test. The com- 
mittee states: “This is not surprising since the test reveals how the pu- 
pil feels about himself, and the sociogram tells how the members of 
the class regard him.” The real value of the test is derived from a 
study of the responses to the individual items. These responses reveal 
the particular areas in which the pupil needs guidance. 

Anecdotal records were used to reveal emotional and social com- 
petence. Before asking teachers to develop these records, the commit- 
tee surveyed literature to ascertain what writers believe to be the 
characteristics of teachers who understand children. Some of the char- 
acteristics reported by the committee are the following (the list does 
not include all items considered): 


1. They think of children’s behavior as caused by a series of factors that 
can be identified and they therefore believe that boys and girls are un- 
derstandable and educable. 

They are able to accept every child emotionally and to respect and 

value him as a human being. 

3. They recognize that every child is unique and therefore they con- 
stantly seek information about each of their pupils that will enable 
them to know the factors that are influencing their development and 
behavior. 

4. They know the common developmental tasks that all children face 
during the several phases of their growth and what complications often 
arise as individuals with varying characteristics and backgrounds work 
at those tasks. 

5. They know the more important generalizations that describe an 

plain human growth, development, motivation, learning, and beha 

They are well accustomed to methods of gathering and organizing T eli 

vant information about a child. 


N 


d ex- 
vior. 


SA 


ord, 


The group used Ruth Strang’s concept of an anecdotal rec ! 
the 


namely, a specialized form of incidental observation descriptive of 
child’s conduct and personality in terms of frequent concrete observa- 
tions of the pupil made and recorded by the teacher. Four types of 
anecdotal records were presented to the teachers: 


1. Anecdotes that evaluate or judge the behavior as good or bad, desirable 


or undesirable, acceptable or unacceptable — evaluative statements 

ze Anecdotes that account for or explain the child’s behavior, usually 0 
the basis of a single fact or thesis — interpretive statements 

3. Anecdotes that describe certain behavior in general terms as happen” 


ing frequently or as characterizing the child — generalized descriptive 


statements 
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4. Anecdotes that tell exactly what the child did or said that described 
concretely a situation in which the action or conduct occurred and 
that tell clearly what other persons did or said — specific or concrete 
descriptive statements 


Teachers formulated a set of “cautions that should be observed in 
making the records.” Among them were: (1) observe characteristics 
of a good anecdotal record; (2) be careful to record facts in making 
the records; (3) include specific illustrations, good and bad. 


THE STUDY OF INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 


A committee of twelve applied themselves to the study of interests 
and attitudes. They first did library research on the meaning of the 
terms and their implications. Then they analyzed their own classroom 
— “what are we now doing in our respective schools.” Because the 
committee represented all grade levels, the members had “the unique 
opportunity to see that it is possible to determine, through various de- 
Vices, various specific interests and attitudes at all grade levels.” 

The study in the elementary grades included the kindergarten, in 
which teachers asked questions and received answers from children. 
They ascertained “likes” and “dislikes” and the reasons for them. In 
the lower grades an analysis was made of art products. Illustrative of 
the questions is this: “If you could take an imaginary trip anywhere 
in the world, what would you like to be leaving behind you? Draw 
yourself leaving this place. Where would you go? What Uae | 
thing would you like to have happen to you when you got there: 
One third-grade group drew what they would like most of all to hear, 
smell, taste, feel, see, do alone, do with other people. Another third- 
grade group drew what they would like best to work at, ‘ode and 
see; also whom they would like most of all to be. The fifth grade ja 
what they would like most to smell, taste, see, hear, and do. From the 
fourth grade the teachers learned what children would do with ad 
what they liked to be doing outside of school, what they pe k 
never feared. Children were asked why they liked school, which sub- 
jects and why, what dislikes, if any. ; 

In the high school the same general pattern of exploration was it 
lowed but on a higher level. “Why are young people be e a 
in school?” “Why all the noise in the hall? What os 3 $ 
about it?” Home visits were made in relation to project work. i E y 
relations were taught, and discussion brought out many pup! ca 
tions. A question box was installed in the hall and in it were pl oat 
“intimate questions,” signed or unsigned. The students wrote a 
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ographies under these headings: (a) family, (b) personal data, (c) 
school, (d) activities, (e) work, (f) what would you like to be and 
do if you could, (g) what kind of person are you. 

The study involved also an analysis of facts and opinions received 
through personal conversations. Conversations revolved around these 
questions: 


Have you enjoyed talking with someone recently? 
What was the topic of conversation? 

Did you start the conversation or did he? 

Were the persons of same age, older, younger? 


Did you get any new ideas? Give any? 


THE STUDY OF QUALITY OF THINKING 


A third committee tried to evaluate critical thinking. The major 
techniques used in this study were the anecdotal record, questions 
asked by students, standardized tests, and teacher-made tests. 

Several of the teachers studied the questions asked by their stu- 
dents. A member of each class, selected by his classmates, recorded 
the questions asked. Altogether questions were gathered from thir- 
teen classes. Of a total of 138 questions analyzed, the committee de- 
cided that 60 per cent showed evidence of thinking. Especially good 
questions came from the biology class, which at that time was study- 
ing genetics. 

The administering of standardized tests was considered “a real 
problem, for most tests measure mostly memorized subject matter.” 
Attention was therefore paid to the tests of ability to interpret data, 
apply principles, and do logical reasoning as suggested by questions 1n 
the Eight Year Study.‘ For high school subjects tests developed by 
the Cooperative Test Service were used. Using as a model the inter- 
pretations of data type of test items constructed in those tests, prob- 
lems were set for pupils that called for the use of a graph in the sixt 
grade, that called for interpretations of scientific writing for genera 
science, and that called for the use of art materials in the elementary 
school. These illustrations are, however, by no means adequate to il- 
lustrate the amount of work done by the teachers as they studie 
standard tests and constructed special ones applicable to their various 
situations. 


4. Willard M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight Year Study (New York, Harpers, 1942) 
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THE STUDY OF GOALS AND CONTROLLING LIFE VALUES 


The committee on goals and controlling life values had the teach- 
ers of the kindergarten talk with the children “to gain their ideas as to 
what is important to them in school and home and what they think 
will be important later.” An example of a lead question was, “What do 
you think would make a good worker in kindergarten?” In the sixth 
grades teachers asked questions such as this: “What do you hope to 
do when you are grown up? Why?” Another written exercise for that 
grade was for each pupil to consider himself as fifteen years old and 
then write “some good advice you would like to leave to the children 
of the lower grade.” From many such exercises the teachers eventu- 
ally worked out a list which represented the goals of pupils of that 
grade. 
In the high school, problems pertinent to goals were derived from 
answers in units of study of homemaking, English, and chemistry, to 


give but a few examples. In preparing for Career Day (Vocational 
f what the discussion leaders 


Choice Day) pupils gave their idea o 
might say and emphasize. The next step was to ask pupils about their 
own real aim in life, Each student wrote on the topic, “What will you 
have to have or what will you have to be fifteen years from now in or- 
der to say you are successful or happy?” From these written state- 
ments tables were constructed showing frequency of words or ideas 
collected from grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. Then pupils were 


asked to rank what they believed to be the three most Dr aw 
The ones selected most often were a pleasant and well paid job, edu- 
cation, and some money in bank. 


FACULTY REACTION TO THE STUDY 


%4 The Appraisal: After a year of continuous study the various com- 

mittees summarized their over-all appraisal as follows: 

1. We have found that the discussion of goals aroused interest on the part 
of the student and that there is benefit derived from focusing ed 
tion on controlling life values. The teacher not only rinse a ae 

8 on 


3 2 s i nce she is 
sight int but also realizes the influe 
8 omen mself gains much as he learns to 


individual or group. The student hi a e M 
carry on objective self-appraisal. Thus analysis of goals may 

as a starting point for a counseling interview. ae, 
Each of the techniques is of value according to t a ee e 
student changes in goals. This necessitates 4 long-ra ge ae 
ning the use of these instruments and the resultant interp 


nt it reveals 


N 
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3. We believe that the opportunity given pupils to state their own be- | 
liefs and to examine the implications which these beliefs may have for 
action is the one way that we may lead the student to harmonize more 
closely his patterns of beliefs and his pattern of living. This is our ulti- 
mate aim. 

4. A teacher can hardly assign any important type of human experience 
to its proper place in his own life let alone that of a student if he has 
never considered the values which it may hold both for himself and 
for society. ` 


During the year 1949 —a year after the study — the teachers and 
administrators were unanimous in approval of the positive value of the 
intensive work on pupil evaluation. Both teachers and pupils bene- 
fited. The basic reason was that teachers had become conscious as 
never before of the relationship between the purposes of education on 
the elementary level and the purposes on the secondary level and 
therefore aware of the bases for measuring pupil growth. “They also 
now realize the magnitude of their responsibility to study the curricu- 
lum and the methods of teaching it,” said one supervisor. Another 
said, “Teachers are far more reluctant to mark pupils and to suggest 
promotions or repeats, but it is too early to see actual results.” 


PUPIL REACTION TO THE STUDY 


From a random sampling of reactions, teachers are certain that the 
older pupils felt that instruction and “patience” were quite different 
during the workshop period. Apparently they were also conscious of 
more fairness on the part of teachers and an increased “interest 1 
what we think and what we want to be and do when we leave 
school.” 

Pupils in the lower grades, as reported by parents, apparently real- 
ized a change in teacher attitudes. The parents repeatedly volun- 
teered that the children liked school better and that teachers talked 
with the pupils oftener about what they were doing at home, what 
they read there, and what they listened to on the radio. There is n° 
doubt that the study resulted in changed attitudes on the part of teach- 
ers toward the individual pupil and in favorable reactions from the 


pupils. 
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CHAPTER 14 “4 OBSERVING EACH OTHER 
WORK ACCELERATES TEACHER GROWTH 


CLassRooM visitation as practiced in the old days by a supervisory of- 
ficer is disappearing. In fact the modern supervisor frowns upon the 
use of the word, especially when it is accompanied by the term “dem- 
onstration.” Nevertheless the value of the procedure as a means 
whereby teachers grow in service should not be minimized. Testi- 
mony from teachers in all types of schools shows that when intimate 
and cordial relations exist between teacher and supervisor, observa- 
tions and even demonstrations are well worth while. The fault lies 
with the supervisor if teachers do not want to be observed or do not 
want to observe the supervisor at work with children. The early writ- 
ings on classroom visitations dealt largely, if not entirely, with me- 
chanics. Long lists of what to do and what not to do were given— 
when to visit and when not, to make or not to make notes, to interrupt 
or Not to interrupt, to criticize or not in the presence of the children, 
to “praise” first and then to give the negatives. Though all of these 
matters are of course significant, they are but details that any compe 
tent supervisor will adjust to circumstance. 


Tue purpose of the visit and its close relation to other supervisory 
procedures are all-important. It should concern the pupils as a group 
or as individuals, Though the supervisor may know that the teacher 
needs to be studied — her personality traits, her methods, her use 0 
Instructional materials, the care of the room, and many other items — 
and though observation of the teacher is the reason for the visit, most 
teachers do not appreciate the inferences involved if they know 
that they are the center of interest. A competent supervisor sees tO 1t 
that the teacher and she have a common interest that relates to pupils. 
And whatever else may or may not be involved, the supervisor is 4- 
ways by word and action a consultant. She is not playing the role of a 
dictator. The teacher may be as much in the right as she, and hence 
discussion, not dictation, is in order. 

In general, the purposes of visitation may be those that are com- 
mon to an entire school and are the bases of conferences, study groUP® 
and supervisory bulletins or those that relate to the pupils, the cure 
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lum, and other factors in the particular classroom. The latter are or 
can be related to problems that are being studied by the faculty or a 
group of the faculty. In either case the teacher realizes that the visita- 
tion concerns the actual purpose of the school — the welfare of the 
pupil — and is not mainly personal. 

There may, however, be a third purpose. A teacher may be so in- 
effective as to require personalized, direct classroom observation apart 
from any other current study of class or school problems. Here lies 
one of the most difficult of all responsibilities of a supervisor. The 
present discussion cannot attempt suggestions beyond those inherent 
in the philosophy of this entire text. : 

The supervisor must remember that the teacher is a personality, 
that she has undiscovered and undeveloped creative ability, and that 
only through cordial individual conferences may the supervisor help 
develop improved attitude and ability. Patience, fairness, and frank- 
ness accompanied by proof that the supervisor has facts, not personal 
opinion only, as a background, are essentials. 


Vistration by teachers to other classrooms within the same building 
or in other schools in the same system and to other school systems isa 
fruitful supervisory device. Here, as in the case of a supervisor $ visit, 
the purpose and its relation to other avenues of growth-in-service are 
significant. In a modern school system the school board does not de- 
clare a visiting day or two per year for all teachers. The nae 
or supervisor may permit or request teachers to observe in aa oe 
Tooms or other systems and to spend time 1n discussion with t $ ost 
teacher and the supervisor. Visitation and observation are se co- 
operatively by the teacher and supervisor and generally are close bee 
lated to some problem that is being studied. Observation by a teac 4 
Snot necessarily in a classroom of her own grade level or of ae sub- 
Ject-matter area, A well-planned program on a ee am asis = 
cludes at least these items: (1) observation of a closely a ar ii 
tion — age level or subject-matter area — for a nee P w A 
work or for more inclusive purposes; (2) observation 05a air 3 Hi 
below or above the one being taught by the visiting ce i ge 
Poses of continuity of the curriculum and teaching proce oa a 
(3) observation of a class in a subject-matter area other a ae 
tor’s, to see how subject matter is related. In other words, the p 
grams include both vertical and horizontal es ere 

As already implied, all visitation and LE and rae may 
38 a supervisory procedure are an outgrowth of problems beng 
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ied individually or in groups. Visitation is followed by a report and 
discussion; it is not an unrelated supervisory technique. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 27 


A New Grade Supervisor Improves Instruction 


Through Classroom Observation 


Y4 The Setting: In a college town of 25,000 population a progressive 
superintendent had for some years led his board and the taxpayers to 
support a strong instructional supervision staff. One summer he em- 
ployed for a new position, elementary supervision, a woman from 
another city, a woman with experience and special training in elemen- 
tary curriculum, procedures, and supervision. 

She began her work by interviewing the principals of the elemen- 
tary schools and assuring each one that her interview was for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining ways in which she might be helpful after hearing 
a principal’s ideas of ways in which she might be of help. At an infor- 
mal conference of the principals she summarized the ideas gained from 
the individual interviews. Together they made tentative plans for her 
work, During the second week, when she visited principals again in 
their buildings, the teachers were invited to join in the discussion 0 
types of service they should like to have her render. Those who vol- 
untarily came to the conference invited her to visit in their classrooms. 
In those visits she gained first-hand insight into what she considered 
both strong and weak curriculum offerings and classroom procedures. 
After these visits the principals suggested to the less competent teach- 
ers who had not invited the supervisor to their rooms, that they might 
wish classroom visits. Those who complied with the suggestion soon 
found the supervisor informally and happily in their rooms as an 
onlooker. 

_ With this brief but significant Setting two illustrations will be 
given under separate Problems and Projects. 


CLASSROOM SITUATION ONE 
14 The Problem: In her visits to the schools the supervisor found 
marked variation in methods and results. She had encouraged teachers 
in her first individual conferences with them and in her first visitation 
to plan with boys and girls the specific purposes of social studies. She 
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had discussed experiences, appropriate learnings, and ways of evaluat- 
ing outcomes. Varied procedures she assured them would be desirable 
and would naturally be expected because of differences in pupils’ ca- 
pacities and social backgrounds. She did not on the occasion of the 
first interviews reveal to them some observations she had already 
made. 

In spite of previous in-service training, a few teachers were still 
carrying on content-centered classes with little consideration of the 
needs, interests, and abilities of their pupils. For example, in the same 
school two third-grade classes were working on the same theme. In 
one case the children were working together in committees to build 
a library corner. They had constructed bookshelves and book ends. 
Together they were writing “Our Class Book,” a running account of 
the activities of each day. In their “talking-it-over periods” they 
grouped themselves around the teacher. The atmosphere was friendly. 
There was a real sharing of experiences and ideas. Three of the chil- 
dren read their original accounts of a trip to the city library. The oth- 
ers listened with evident enjoyment and added their comments as to 
additions to the stories. Under the direction of their teacher they prac- 
ticed how to open a new book, how to use a book mark, the impor- 
tance of clean hands, and numerous similar essentials. They learned 
the use and meaning of the table of contents and planned to organize 
one for “Our Class Book.” The supervisor felt that they “were carry- 
ing on real, experiential learnings about books and the library. They 
were learning social skills as well — speaking one at a time, sharing 
ideas as well as supplies, working and planning with others.’ 

In the other third-grade class of that building, where the theme of 


the unit was the same — Books and the Use of Our Library —a dif- 


ferent atmosphere prevailed. When the supervisor entered the room, 
thmetic. We're 


the teacher announced in formal tones, “Stop your art 
going to have social studies now.” Some of the children made wry 
faces and one or two groaned audibly. There was no grouping of the 
pupils around the teacher; instead, they were told to straighten up in 
their chairs, which were lined around the walls of the room, A =. 
tion and answer period was conducted: “Who is our librarian: 

“How should we open a book?” “What should you be sure to do or 
fore you start to read a book?” “Where is the school library: 

Throughout the recitation period the teacher insisted aiea pri 
before answering. There were frequent admonitions to sit up. ait e 
end of about twenty minutes, the teacher said, All right; get back to 


your arithmetic work.” 
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Discussion with the principal of the building revealed to the su- 
pervisor that the first teacher had been doing superior teaching for at 
least seven years. She had a love for children and a fine professional 
spirit. The second teacher had formerly taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades and then spent two years in army service. “These vari- 
ances,” said the supervisor, “were typical of the differences in work- 
ing philosophy and resultant practices within one school system.” To 
reduce these was one job suggested by the superintendent. “How 
can these teachers be brought together in their planning?” was one 
specific problem the supervisor posed to herself. 


Y@ The Project: In an informal conference with all the teachers the 
supervisor reviewed the underlying principles of practice and proce- 
dure in a good elementary school. She stressed the importance of a 
positive “tone” of experiences (pleasant, interested attitudes) which 
are really functional in the lives of boys and girls because they are 
geared to their needs, interests, and abilities. She also emphasized the 
danger of forcing a formalized program upon young children before 
they are physically and emotionally ready for it. She described (with- 
out mentioning teachers’ names) the kinds of teaching-learning expe 
riences she had observed in their building which were helping the 
boys and girls to “live and learn” experiences in cooperative living. 
When the teachers were given an opportunity for questions, they 
themselves suggested possible solutions to the major problem. Chief 
among the queries of the traditional-type teachers was, “How do you 
go about getting these social learning experiences organized?” They 
evidently needed more specific helps. When some said that they 
would like to visit other classes in the same building, the principal 1 
fered to take over a teacher’s work for a half day to make such a pro- 
cedure possible. In cases where there were two classes of the same 
grade level, one of the teachers suggested that it would be very help A 
ful to do unit planning cooperatively, well in advance of the teaching: 
One of the group offered to exchange pictures and other supplies. 
Other techniques used by the supervisor to help teachers “bridge 
the gap” from book-centered to cooperative teacher-pupil activity 
methods included talks with individual teachers while the principal 0 
the building took the class, the loan of some of the newer books in $0- 
cial studies for study and reading, frequent visits to the classroom t° 
note progress and make “on the spot” suggestions, and help in finding 
pictures and other illustrative materials. In one class where the ch T 
dren were stadying “recreation in the olden days,” the supe! vig 
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helped the teacher and class plan an old-fashioned party, which in- 
cluded learning the Virginia Reel and dancing it in the classroom, 
playing charades, having a spelling bee, and enjoying a box social. 


Yt The Appraisal: This was a real learning situation. In the ways we 
have mentioned, as well as many others, the supervisor’s original prob- 
lem was being solved with a minimum of overt directing. She had so 
guided teachers that many of them saw their problems for themselves 
and proposed ways of studying for improvement. 

Six weeks later the supervisor was invited back to this building for 
a program based on a study of “The Indians Who Once Lived in Our 
Community.” The two third grades presented to their parents and 
friends some of the most interesting phases of their cooperative study. 
The Army teacher — the less qualified one — had taught the children 
three Indian dances. Her characteristic sense of precision and form 
was still clearly evident, but this time the children were thoroughly 
enjoying a real experience, not a subject that had been merely talked 
about. Increasingly the parents sensed the richness of this social expe- 
rience, for they contributed artifacts and products of Indian crafts to 
exhibits and told stories and visited the classroom exhibits. One teacher 
taught how to make an Indian loom and the coil method of pottery 
making. 

The willingness of most of the teachers to respond to called meet- 
ings showed that they recognized the value of meeting together within 
their school to plan their purposes and the methods of attaining them. 
As they continued to share ideas and materials, there was a growth of 
professional as well as social spirit. They had learned that each had 
something of value to contribute. The more they visited each other s 
classrooms for either brief or long periods, the more they realized 
their material problems and pleasurable experiences. 

Before the supervisor had gained their confidence, many teachers 
were bewildered by the thought of “cooperative teacher-pupil plan- 
ning” because they themselves were individualists. By working infor- 
mally with other teachers with minimum supervision, they learned at 
least some skills of democratic living and learning. They in turn 
passed these on to their boys and girls. Among these were: (a) appre- 
ciation of the contribution of Indian culture to American ideals — 
Indian courage, Indian loyalty, love of physical perfection, worship 
of one God, and musical language; (b) the value of sharing informa- 
tion; (c) the value of cooperative action. The summary of the super- 


Visor’s opinion is here given as she wrote 1t: 
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The response of the teachers with few exceptions was wholesome, 
They welcomed the suggestions, particularly when accompanied by my 
actual help. The attitude of the children changed markedly; they enjoyed 
their social studies periods when there was opportunity to do things to- 
gether and not simply recite, 


CLASSROOM. SITUATION TWO 


In the second classroom the supervisor focused her attention on 
the improvement of the use of visual aids. This class was a fourth 
grade of low average. In this system the pupil grouping was on the 
basis of three tests of scholastic aptitude (actually verbal ability) and 
the tests prepared by the state education department. Throughout the 
system, especially where a child was nervous or had some particular 
physical disability and where an accelerated program might be harm- 
ful, a child might be placed in a slower moving section than his I. Q. 
might seem to warrant. The system was extremely flexible, and chil- 
dren were placed where they seemed happiest and made the greatest 
progress. Records kept over a period of six years indicated that this 
plan of ability grouping yielded better results in terms of social adjust- 
ment and scholastic attainment than a former method of heterogene- 
ous grouping. 

The teacher of the class, a man, held a master’s degree from a 
teachers college. This was his first year of service in the public schools. 
He had been in the army for three years and had done some teaching 
in the field of meteorology. 


4 The Problem: The problem as reported by the supervisor was: 
“How can this inexperienced and apparently not well-prepare 
teacher be helped to stimulate and motivate learning experiences 
through the use of visual aids?” 


YA The Project: “Oh,” said the teacher, when the supervisor entered 
the room, “I forgot you were coming in today. You won’t see much 
Pm just having movies.” : 
i “That’s fine,” responded the supervisor. “I’m so glad you are using 
visual aids to supplement your other activities.” 
“We have been studying about Abraham Lincoln, so I borro 
these four reels from the film library,” explained the teacher. 
When the lights had been turned off, the teacher found that the 
film was wound backwards. This difficulty was corrected after muc 
delay, and the film was presented. For forty minutes the children 
watched a worn, cracked, silent film which gave very faulty imp 


wed 


res- 
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- sions‘ of the life of Abraham Lincoln and the relations between the 
North and the South in the 1860’s. At the close of the showing, the 
teacher remarked, “Well, there are only five minutes left before re- 
cess. Why don’t you work the arithmetic examples on the board?” 
The class busied themselves with fractions until the bell rang; then 
they left for recess. 

While the children were playing out of doors, the supervisor 
talked with the young teacher. “I am very glad you are using movies 
in your classes, particularly with this group; they are very helpful in 
bringing meaning to the printed materials which you and the children 
use.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” commented the teacher, “but I’m not sure 
they get as much out of the movies as they are supposed ehian 

“Have you always made use of the film as you did this morning?” 
asked the supervisor. } 

“Why y-e-s,” said the teacher. “What else do you think I should 
try to do?” i 

The supervisor asked him what he felt he might do. After listen- 
ing intently to his statements and encouraging his further thinking, 
she made several suggestions. She pointed out that in the first place 
there should be a definite reason for using the film; movies, slides, and 
pictures are aids, not substitutes, for reading and discussion. Then 
there should be a preview to make certain that the facts and attitudes 
are accurate and conducive to wholesome, sound learnings. The class 
should be prepared for the showing by a talk that would suggest some 
problems to be considered and facts to be looked for as they watched 
the movie. During the showing of the film, salient features should be 
pointed out, the children’s attention should be directed to important 
meanings, and they should be encouraged to watch for relationships 


and meanings. The showing of the film should be followed by a thor- 


ough discussion based on the problems projected before the showing. 
d link for further learnings. A good 


It should serve as a motivation an | : 
film will suggest, for instance, many ideas which will require irán 
of the library for additional information. Often the raain 4 ye 
stimulated to express their learnings from the film in terms of drama- 
tizations, box-scenes, original stories, charts, and soon, <o, i 

The supervisor invited the young teacher to visit a university Class 
in methods of teaching which she conducted on Ea ° a time 
when she would be using a film. The teacher accepted, y <p al 
him an opportunity to see how she utilized a film to its fu : si 
tage. Later in his classroom she planned with him for the use of films 


t 
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in certain units and prepared with him suggestive uses of film in rela- 
tion to subject matter. 


Y4 The Appraisal: Later in the term the teacher said that he felt that 
simply watching a film was an inadequate classroom learning experi- 
ence. He realized fully that children need to be directed in their 
watching of the pictures in order to have the experience meaningful 
and purposeful. He said, “Children needed the additional opportunity 
I had not given them of talking over together the significance of what 
they have seen in relation to other learnings.” The supervisor found 
that he now understood that he, like all other teachers, needed specific 
helps in utilizing films to the full and that too often films are merely 
“busy work” or a “show.” He subscribed to the supervisor’s strong 
emphasis on a preview. He felt certain that children may get errone- 
ous impressions from visual materials which are carelessly prepared 
and that wrong impressions will be lasting in their effects. He was, 
conversely, thoroughly sold on the idea that good visual aids prop- 
erly planned for and used can be of invaluable help in bringing mean- 
ing and significance to the learnings of pupils. 

As a result of this experience the teacher became intensely inter- 
ested in movies as a teaching aid, and he and the supervisor spent hours 
searching through film catalogs for silent and talking movies which 
would be most helpful in enriching the social studies courses. Other 
teachers in the building became interested too. Some who had for- 
merly considered movies just a show asked if the films might not be 
shown in the auditorium instead of in but one classroom so that sev- 
eral groups might profit by them. Before long, the teacher and super- 
visor devised a scheme whereby each teacher contributed one dollar a 
year to the movie fund, which made it possible to rent films from unt- 
versity libraries and other centers. Meanwhile the board of education 
became convinced of the worth of the project and appropriate 
$2500 to begin a film library for the school system. Several machines 
were purchased so that the use of movies might become a classroom 
technique. The young teacher and his supervisor now prepared a 
notated lists of movies for use at each grade level. The same plan was 
followed for slides, pictures, and film strips, Furthermore the teacher 
became interested in the preparation of slides, the children in his 
classes assisting in minor ways. He and his supervisor, both amateur 
photographers, worked together, especially in the making of slides t° 
be used in connection with local history and geography — maps, 
charts, and scenes of local interest which could not be purchased. 
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What had begun as an attempt by a young teacher simply to vary 
the monotony of a day’s lesson, became a worth-while service to the 
school system and hence to the children. The importance of this de- 
velopment is recorded by the superintendent: “The service is a con- 
tinuing one. A visual aids department is the next step to be taken, 
Someone will catalog and repair films, service film machines, and act 
as a clearing house for the circulation of film and other visual aids. 
That department will develop into one closely connectea with the 
department of instructional supervision. That will come in time, but 
the most important contributions have been made. School experi- 
ences are richer and more meaningful because of the initiative of this 
teacher and his associates.” 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 28 


The Very Bright Pupil Is Cared for as a Result of 


Classroom Observation 


“ The Setting: An exceptionally well prepared grade supervisor be- 
gan her duties in a consolidated school district that included four ele- 
mentary schools and a few one-room buildings. Teachers either will- 
ingly or not accepted her frequent classroom visits as a matter of 
course. They soon realized that she was deeply concerned with the 
pupils at the two extremes of a class. 

For some months the visits apparently were not focused upon a 
teacher’s personality, methods, or classroom management. This fact 
put a teacher at ease, and she and the supervisor studied the reactions 
of the relatively few very bright and very dull pupils to the recitation 
period, to the study period, to subject matter, and to classmates. They 
observed social and antisocial attitudes in relation to giving and re- 
ceiving help from each other. They studied the classroom and office 
records of a few who were selected as case studies. The teacher visited 
the homes of these children to ascertain the out-of-school life — recre- 
ation, home study, sleeping, diet, social atmosphere, and the parents 
desires and attitudes and their knowledge of the pupils interests and 
attitudes toward school. Physical examinations, intelligence tests, and 
achievement tests were again given. Each child’s previous teacher was 


Interviewed. 


With these proced 


ures under way the supervisor increased her 
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classroom visits. Now she focused her observations upon a teacher's 
knowledge and skill in teaching reading and in conducting other 
classes. Before this she had said nothing to any teacher about reading 
groups or any other phases of organization and procedure. 


% The Problem: The supervisor and the teachers of the lower six 
grades met to discuss the need for providing for the very bright pupil. 
They agreed that the very dull should not be neglected but that they 
always had been and would continue to be thought of and worked 
with. “The exceptionally bright pupil in a democracy,” they said, 
“should be developed to his maximum ability mentally and socially so 
long as his physical health is well guarded.” 


Yt The Project: The supervisor built her program upon direct obser- 
vation in classrooms. Conferences and bulletins resulted from the vis- 
its. Not only did she herself visit room after room fora specific pur- 
pose, but teachers visited each other’s rooms to see whether or not in 
an hour’s observation a teacher could pick out the very bright pupils. 
Then they discussed these pupils and studied data and read the case 
studies now being written. Selected teachers were sent to other 
schools to observe and to discuss the bright pupil. Teachers from 
those schools later came to observe the rooms of this school, and some 
remained after hours to join the local teachers in discussion on such 
topics as these: Who is the very bright child? How do we know? 
What should we do? What can we do? How shall we keep our rec- 
ords and build case studies? How really can we know whether of not 
the pupil is profiting by our efforts? Are the other pupils of the class 
profiting or losing by our recent emphasis upon caring for the bright? 

Enough has been said to give an idea of how the supervisor pr 
ceeded primarily through classroom observation to bring teachers tO 
the program now to be given. 


s 
CARING FOR THE BRIGHT CHILD OF THE LOWER GRADE 


i Wisely or not, the supervisor led the teachers to realize that 10 
scientific basis could be established for singling out the one oF two oF 
three “very bright.” Nor was that the purpose of the program. © 
purpose was to see to it that every pupil at or near the top in intelli- 
gence and achievement as measured by tests was encouraged to do his 
very best. There was to be no controlled experimentation. In each 0 
the four elementary buildings and in the few one-room schools every 
bright pupil was to be cared for in a similar manner. Only the differ- 
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ence in the various teachers’ abilities would affect the total program. 
The result was an increase in the number and duration of observa- 
tions in certain rooms. 

“In this school the very bright child starts his work with those of 
the same chronological age and as far as possible remains with them 
throughout the six years.” That statement summarizes the detailed re- 
port submitted by the supervising principal and confirmed by the 
principals of the elementary buildings. ‘The very bright pupil in the 
third grade, for example, still does third-grade basic work, but he does 
more. He does far more reading, number work, and room-library “re- 
search” — much of the latter for himself but also for and with class- 
mates. He reads many third-grade books though he could read those 
of fourth- and fifth-grade level. “The idea that for every pupil the 
work should be difficult for him is not tenable,” said the principals. 
“Tf it is hard, it is good’ is not our belief; ‘if it is relatively easy, it is 
better’ is our philosophy and practice.” The faculty has come to the 
conclusion that “a child’s clear understanding of many concepts rather 
than constant puzzling over concepts beyond his full grasp is desir- 
able.” It believes that “understanding of all material read is better than 
quantity read; and better than frustration because of too advanced 
concepts of more difficult material.” 

The children are, as in most modern schools, divided into reading 
groups. The supervising principal says, “It can be done and is done by 
every grade teacher in our system, In the top group the children do a 
large variety of reading — not only so-called reading. They do ‘re- 
search’ in both the room library and the school library. Meanwhile 
other groups are more specifically being ‘taught by the teacher. 
The “research” is at the level of the individual pupil’s ability but with 
materials of approximately the given grade-level. The very bright 
child “spends much time in organizing and writing and even in direct- 
ing a play and in other class activities.” The child is not lost, because 
the teacher keeps her eyes on him. In grades three through six the 
bright pupil helps the less fortunate. This procedure is not dangerous 
in this school because the teacher never says anything to the class or 
to the less fortunate pupils that implies that one 1s brighter than the 
other. But as in all good society, at work or play, the most compe- 
tent do voluntarily assist others. Both profit by the Bee ae h 

The supervisory principal attributed the success of ‘a an A the 
fact that the. principals and the teachers are wholehearte y so aa 
the idea of thus providing for the very bright pupil. They La ee 
no plan works unless teachers believe wholeheartedly in it. they were 
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very certain, however, that without their program of in-service edu- 
cation, past and present, the plan would not work. Here is an ex- 
tremely important statement by the supervisory principal: 


From the first day of a new teacher’s arrival, and on and on, every 
teacher in our system cooperates with the building principal on improv- 
ing our method of dealing with the very bright pupil. We no longer have 
a grade supervisor; the building principal is the supervisor. There must 
be and there is continuity of instructional leadership. 


No form or type of homogeneous grouping is practiced except for 
reading. “The homogeneous grouping is only in the mind of the 
teacher of each classroom; only she and the principal are conscious of 
the grouping; pupils and parents are not,” declared each principal. 
Objective testing is, however, continuous. Intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests are administered “not for the sake of testing because it is 
considered the thing to do,” say the principals. “We do any testing at 
any time a teacher with the principal sees a possible value for a given 
child or group of children. That means we have a continuing pro- 
gram. All testing is done for but one reason. Every teacher shall know 
all that she possibly can about every pupil.” The amount of testing is 
limited by the amount of time the teacher had for thoroughly study- 
ing and evaluating the results. In each room are the active records of 
each pupil. The teacher continually reviews them to be certain she 1 
not overlooking pertinent findings. In the principal’s office are the 
original test sheets, accessible at all times to the teacher. Total scores 
mean little except as they are understood in regard to every item on 
the test. Teachers are supposed to know wherein and why the score 
is as it is. 

Health records are frequently reviewed, and certain pupils are 
periodically re-examined by the physician and the nurse. That proce- 
dure is considered basic in the plan. Parents of those children are inter- 
viewed frequently to make certain that the pupils are not overstimu- 
lated mentally. 

Rarely is a very bright pupil promoted beyond his chr 
age grade. The occasional parent who requests that a child skip 4 
grade is led to see that in the long run the pupil is better off to remain 
with his normal grade. “It has taken some years to bring parents © 
very bright children to see this,” said a principal, “but the question 15 
now seldom raised.” 

The very dull pupil is equally cared for. He receives special atten 
tion in terms of curriculum content, classroom teaching, and genera 


onological 
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activity. The reading groups and the variation of levels of assignment 
in number work, nature study, art, drama, and music provide for him. 

“The very bright pupils and the very dull ones live together year 
by year with no apparent deleterious effect upon any of them,” says 
the supervisory principal. The general or basic work in all subjects is 
assigned to the whole class. The teaching and hearing phases of a pe- 
riod are common to all pupils. But the teacher is keenly aware of in- 
dividual differences mentally, socially, and physically. She expects, 
and to the best of her ability requires, the maximum effort and result 
from each according to ability. 


THE BRIGHT PUPIL IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In the six grades of the junior and senior high school the classifi- 
cation was definitely on the basis of homogeneous grouping as estab- 
lished by mental ability. “We in this particular school,” said the super- 
visory principal, “are more concerned with the upper than with the 
lower group, though we do not neglect any groups.” The school 
population is large enough to provide for five sections of each of the 
six chronological age classes. The divisions are based upon intelli- 


gence, aptitude, and achievement tests.” 
When the grouping for each grade level has been decided upon, 


the next step is the placement of teachers. “To the top group 1s as- 
signed the strongest teachers, those of highest college achievement 


and proved stronger teaching ability,” said the supervisory principal. 


For each group there is a differentiated course of study, but the 
ch subject. Pupils in the 


basic content is the same in each group for ea subjec aa 
lowest group are given close attention — much individual he ined 
the teacher so that the minimum content 1s mastered. The intermedi- 


. . d 
ate three groups are given varied depths and breadths of content, an 


they are led in discussion periods to make applications of the facts 


and knowledge and to proceed to do research of varying degrees of 


difficulty. i 
For the highest pupils the social studies serve as the basis for the 


intensified work during the first two years and the natural and applied 
Sciences for the following years. Art, music, health, homemaking, 1n- 


C : H . Eng- 
dustrial arts, and modern languages are carried on a pan bli 
lish receives relatively less special attention because these pupils ap 

ine the 
1. The reader may wish to know what tests and what care ee ee nE a 
groupings. For two reasons they are nor piven: oy d ber to keap up to date 
do the lines of demarcation; and a SPor Sg k Sa Onia before launch- 
on relative uses and values of various tests or to consult au 


Ing upon any testing program. 
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parently do not require it. All the pupils in the group go to college, 
regardless of economic status. They always win scholarships, and an 
alumni fund and other sources care for other expenses. The drive on 
these students is therefore to win exceptionally high scholastic stand- 
ing, though breadth and general enrichment of the total curriculum 


are required. 


Tur following facts contribute significantly to the success of the top 
group. Every one of these students voluntarily arrives at school an 
hour earlier than other students, and their teachers are there to work 
intensively with them. The time is devoted entirely to college board 
and scholarship requirements. It is an hour of cramming on factual 
and reasoning questions. “They drill, drill, drill in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and language,” said one of the teachers. But he hastened to add, 
“Remember, the rest of the day we do not do so. We aim at the richer, 
broader education of these students.” 

These teachers receive no extra salary, and yet more volunteer for 
the early hour than can be used. The program is so popular that pu- 
pils not in the upper group apply for admission, and it will therefore 
soon be extended to include the next group. 


Y4 The Appraisal: This narrative has of necessity been sketchy. Scores 
of questions arise in the reader’s mind that should be answered. One is: 
How about the health of the pupils and teachers of the top group in 
high school classes? The records showed that the health of the pupils 
was in no way impaired, and the teachers reported no apparent over- 
strain. 

Careful questioning of the faculty and a few pupils and parents 
verifies the fact that the program works. Pupils in the lower groups 
do not feel that they are neglected or in any way treated as inferior. 
In all activities of the school, other than the actual recitation periods, 
the school population lives as a unit. Parents do not resent the ho- 
mogeneous grouping of pupils for regular classroom instruction. 

The secret of success, if there be a secret, is the leadership of the 
supervisory principal and the early work of the grade supervisor wie 
is no longer in the system. For some years the principals of the grade 
schools have been the instructional supervisors. During the first yea 
of the program there were disgruntled parents, dissatisfied teachers, 
and general restlessness in the student body, but the principal conan 
ued without any retraction from the early plans that had been wel 
out with the faculty in conferences. Furthermore, it should again De 
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stated that the beginning of the program was classroom visitation and 
observation, the purpose of which was to learn what the brightest pu- 
pils and the dullest ones were actually doing. 

A severe critic may suggest that-this program is centered around 
the atypical pupil and that the typical is apparently neglected. The 
answer to that criticism is the most satisfying statement of this entire 
Illustration of Practice. It is this: Teachers were encouraged to “study 
the child” above all; and the intensive study of “who is who” and 
“what is what” and “why so” gradually led to intensive study of ev- 
ery pupil in a class. The result was, as might be expected, that the ma- 
jority of all grades and groups of the high school profited. This is 
proved by both teachers’ marks and those gained on batteries of stand- 
ard tests, and also by the fact that the pupils liked their schools and 
lived a wholesome social life without any sign of regimentation, 

The teachers in both the elementary grades and the high school 
apparently learned how to develop among the very bright pupils a 
feeling that they owed it to their fellow students to help them with- 
out assuming a superior attitude. This essential was SO well worked 
out that the strong became leaders where leadership was expected of 
them and became cooperative followers where cooperation was called 
for, 

Probably there were weak spot 
educators will agree with the proce 
the one with which this Illustration is concerned, namely, that class- 
room visitation and observation were purposeful, and the purpose WaS 
integrated with the other purposes for which supervision exists. 


s in the method. Certainly not all 
dures. But one fact remains, It 1S 
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CHAPTER 15 Wt COLLEGES AND STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION AID LOCAL SUPERVI- 
SORY PROGRAMS A 


Tue manner in which college and university groups can contribute 
toward curriculum and supervisory growth through cooperation with 
public schools is a problem of present and timely consideration. There 
is deep concern that services established through state education de- 
partments are not being considered equally with those of colleges and 
universities. It is also felt that consideration should be given to the pri- 
vate educational organizations and foundations which have as their 
larger objective educational research and experimentation. i 

Whatever may be the relative merits of the services now being 
rendered by each of these sources and whatever may be the possibili- 
ties for their expansion to include actual participation in local school 
programs, this fact is clear — each has its opportunity, its obligation, 
and its privilege. Of this obligation these agencies are aware, but many 
supervisors either do not know or do not take advantage of these 
services. 

In the use of state and federal organizations by local schools, 
one significant factor exists that in numerous instances materially af- 
fects results. A governmental department is often considered by a lo- 
cal faculty as authoritarian, whereas a private college or other insti- 
tution is not. This handicap can readily be understood. The state 
department of public instruction is the legally established governmen- 
tal agency responsible for carrying out the constitutional Ry othes 
legislative provisions for public education. A certain igi of inspec- 
tion and perhaps even dictation must exist because the department 1s 


responsible for standards. By and large, however, haitoi ee 
United States the prevailing policy 1s to render service aimed a ; 
learning rather than to inspect an 


aprenent of opportunities for 
Ictate, 

The manifold contributions of colleges and of state departments 
of education — curriculum, research, and consultative services — are 
too valuable to be passed over lightly either by PT 
in local schools or by those in state and national e peasy ke sinä 
tions. Education courses, pre-service or in-service, shou q 
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teachers, supervisors, and administrators with the wealth of materials 
available through state departments of education and schools of edu- 
cation. Professional organizations should keep them in touch with ac- 
tivities, purposes, and publications, and staff members of colleges and 
of state education departments should encourage supervisors to use 
their resources. Some of these contributions are free; others are ob- 
tainable at nominal cost. A modern supervisor or teacher, by scanning 
the reviews in state and national periodicals, keeps himself posted. He 
becomes aware of current trends and knows from which state depart- 
ments specific types of help may be received. He supplements these 
contributions with those from the United States Office of Education 
and from other Federal departments such as Agriculture, State, Com- 
merce, and Interior. Thus he has access to the original studies on 
which later articles in the professional bulletins will be based. He has 
the help when he needs it most. He is no longer dependent solely 
upon libraries and those contributions from his own state that may 
come to the local superintendent's office. 

In addition to the written aids from state departments of educa- 
tion are those personal services now commonly available. Alert super- 
visors, teachers of public-school classes, and professors annually an- 
ticipate meeting at professional conferences and conventions the 
representatives of state departments of education from whom they 
may receive concrete suggestions relative to field service. Every new 
administrator and supervisor should keep in constant communication 
with his state office and ask about types of consultative service that 
are available. 

All this applies equally to material from educational institutions. 
Their research findings cover a broad range of instructional and ad- 
ministrative problems. A teacher and supervisor may receive guidance 
on a problem as technical as the selection of pupils best suited to play 
the various orchestral instruments, or on as practical and obvious 4 
matter as means for determining the best way of meeting individual 
needs for drinking water. 

College departments of education publish a variety of pamphl 
and bulletins. Lists of these may be obtained from the division of pub- 
lications at the college or from the office of the local superintendent 
of schools. From these lists one may decide which are pertinent t0 his 
work. The contributions of professional schools of education are t0? 
valuable to be overlooked by those responsible for instruction in loca 
schools, no matter how far removed they may be from educational 
centers. 


ets 
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Personal service from these centers is another matter. In many 
cases, extension courses and weekly workshops are practically impos- 
sible, but personalized service is increasingly reaching remote schools. 
Especially is this true when a local supervisory program is managed 
by leaders who are aware of what is needed and who make these needs 
known. 

There are reasons why colleges of education wish to work in 
schools. Not only do they want to serve local teachers, but the pro- 
fessors themselves realize their need for first-hand contacts. The day is 
past when the “professor of pedagogy” is a swivel-chair theorist. He 
now considers his previous knowledge and his library as but second- 
ary sources of information. He continually tests his theory by appli- 
cations in real school situations to find out what works and where it 
works; and he needs to expose himself to the stimulation of personal 
contact with pupils and teachers. Unfortunate are the students of the 
professor of education who lives within the four walls of his institu- 
tion, depriving himself of the stimulus of a dynamic school which is 
building the type of school society about which he theorizes. 

Today the school of education or teachers’ college that does not 


do field work is an exception. Types of this field work extend from 
personal work with children and 


Jude community contacts in co- 
The purpose of the latter types 
d develop potentialities of pupils, 


single lectures or series of lectures to 
teachers in classrooms, and they inc 
operation with teachers and pupils. 


is first of all to discover, release, an 
teachers, and citizens. Through this development the consultant 


reaches the community and awakens it to a desire for re-study of both 
general and specific needs. What a pity that so many local school mye 
and women responsible for progress live unto themselves alone, either 
indifferent to or ignorant of opportunities for using institutions that 


stand ready to serve! 
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A School of Education Works in a Central School 


Y4 The Setting: After three generations of children had cape 
village school, there came a time when the new was to supp i e 
old. The state department of education had recommended an 
tion, That meant closing the surrounding one-room schools, a P on- 
ing the old village building, and replacing 1t with a large new one. 
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The crossroads village was a typical rural, small business center 
with its retired farmers, general stores, community bank, and churches. 
Surrounding it were rich mucklands producing vegetables for whole- 
sale markets. Beyond lay pasture lands supporting dairies. 

These varied economic interests were naturally reflected in the 
controversy about the proposed centralization. The village people 
were afraid that the farmers would dominate the school, and the farm- 
ers were afraid that it would be the other way round. Where the tax 
burden would fall heaviest was another point of dispute. And of course 
there was general skepticism about the superiority of the new scheme 
in any case. 

These attitudes of mind seemed likely to be handicaps for the su- 
pervising principal, but as a matter of fact they at once challenged 
him, his faculty, and his board to a stimulating and concrete purpose. 
They were aware that in order to reconcile the various factions they 
had to prove that taxes would not be excessive and that the new school 
would afford every child a better opportunity for full realization of 
his potentialities. When centralization became reality, the new build- 
ing was opened, and bright huge busses rolled through the rural areas, 
the principal had to prove to the citizens that the school would justify 
its existence. 

The pupils and most of the teachers, when they first arrived at the 
new school, were awed by the immensity of the building, its long 
shiny corridors, the auditorium with its deep pile carpet, the library 
with its consultation rooms, the cafeteria and kitchen, the gymnasium, 
the showers and dressing rooms, the agriculture rooms and shop, the 
industrial arts shop, the home economics suite, the laboratories, music 
rooms, and kindergarten. The teachers, it is true, were disappointed to 
find that the regular classrooms lacked globes, maps, card files, filing 
cases, and work tables. 

Out of doors twelve acres beckoned pupils to playgrounds and 
equipment, athletic field, and tennis courts. But neither pupils nor 
teachers nor principal then thought of the lack of provision that 
should have been made for flower and vegetable gardens, nature study, 
and agriculture and art projects. 


a The Problem: One of the first responsibilities of the supervising 
principal was to orientate the 650 pupils to their new physical an 

social environment. The majority had never attended any but a ora 
room school; the others, with few exceptions, had been accustome 

to the small village school. 
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The next problem was to orientate every teacher — those from the 
closed one-room schools, those from the village, and the new ones of 
varied experience. The rural teacher is accustomed to a little kingdom 
all her own with her children and their parents, whom she knows in- 
timately. The village teacher, though acquainted with a larger school 
world, is accustomed to a relatively circumscribed relationship and 
responsibility. Now all that was changed for the teachers. The glamor 
of the huge new building diverted attention from the fact that it 
might become, as the supervising principal said, “an empty shell in 
which shriveled kernels of education rattle.” “That,” declared the su- 
pervising principal to an acquaintance, “dare not be true of this build- 
ing.” He remembered Horace Mann’s statement before a new school 
building which he was to assist in dedicating: “I never approach a 
school building without reflecting with awe that I am in the presence 
of an institution in which immortal minds are being trained for 
eternity.” 


M The Project: Such thoughts were in the mind of the supervising 
principal when he went to a school of education to get advice and to 
Tequest a professor to act as an unofficial consultant. With the varied 
experiences of teachers as one factor, the varied experiences of pupils 
as another, and curriculum modification as another, the first problems 
for the professor when he would meet the faculty were what to say 


and what not to say; how to lead discussion through proper channels 


for the development by the teachers of an understandable, workable 
mmunity resources; and how 


philosophy and procedure; how to use co seal 
to expand use of the school’s facilities for the good of a citizens, 
This meant that before the conferences started, the professor himself 
must study local conditions and then discuss first steps hen fellow 
professors and the supervising principal in the light of his fin ngs y 

His responsibility when he would meet teachers he Me x pp 
ceived of it, to stimulate each one to think for himself an vai me 
to develop the ideas of each for the good of all. He did not io Bi 
guilty of preaching modern philosophy in his ey š FAE 
while he violated it in practice. Therefore he decidec de eg its 
teachers’ concrete questions and suggestions rather = wae y rb 
ideas. His problem now became that of how to use the teachers or 
cepts while all would work cooperatively 1n the EAE : a 
ricula and instructional materials, teaching ep n a is a 
agement, pupil-teacher relationships on the sc se gro an ge 
Classrooms, and programs for the use of community 
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aim was to achieve the ultimate good of the boys and girls and of the 
community, to build for social competence, and to aid the principal 
and teachers to gain the confidence of the citizens who had been 
promised much during the controversy on centralization and keep 
faith with them. 

The consultant professor and the principal agreed that it was ad- 
visable to postpone formal conferences until teachers, pupils, and 
principal were more settled in their new environment and the new 
system was administratively organized. It was agreed also, quite 
wisely, that the supervising principal should, for the sake of his own 
development and of faculty confidence in him, prove himself capable 
of doing the job for the first year without apparent help from the 
consultant. Furthermore the teachers, especially those formerly em- 
ployed in the village and rural schools, should continue to acclimate 
themselves and should study improvement of their procedures in their 
own classroom without the aid of a stranger. There would be enough 
other change during the first year in professional and personal living 
because of changed environment. 


THE MAJOR PROJECT GETS UNDER WAY 

By the opening of school the second year the teachers were feel“ 
ing at home in the new situation — an. important asset to a contem- 
plated professional-growth program. Three weeks in advance of the 
first of the now definitely scheduled conferences with the consulting 
professor, the supervising principal wrote a letter to each member of 
the faculty about the purpose and nature of the conferences and in- 
vited her to be present. Note this date was well in advance of the first 
meeting, for good supervisory practice does not sanction short-notice 
calls for professional meetings. ) 

The invitation was followed within a few days by a request to 
teachers for written statements and questions they desired to discuss 
with the consultant. “Please state how you in your grade or subject- 
matter area contribute to the fulfillment of promises made to ouf au 
zens when we were attempting centralization; also, state problems yo 
wish to study, either individual or group problems.” 

From the thirty-six teachers came thirty-one replies. These were at 
once taken by a committee of teachers to the consultant, who use 
them as the major basis for the opening session of the conferences: 
The contributions were to be used to show the teachers that thet 
opinions and their needs were basic in a program of in-service eau- 
cation. 
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Most of the statements and questions were specific and covered a 
wide variety of problems. The following are either complete samples 
or extracts from contributions. They pointed toward opportunity to 
develop during discussion conferences a broad base for a local philos- 
ophy of education. 


I need to know more about teaching reading to children that come from 
the rural school. 

My children are accustomed to all kinds of discipline, and I'd like school 
discipline discussed. 

It is hard to keep my pupils in line in the halls. So many can’t get used to 
it. They should learn to move without our policing them. 

Lunch hour is my headache. Our rules about some eating their lunch in 
my room and others going to the cafeteria give me double duty at noon 
when I need to rest. Let’s work out a better system. 

In my phys-ed classes in high school I have little trouble, but I don’t know 
what to do with grades six and eight. Should not the teacher of the grade 
help? 

How can we correlate our home economics with the lunch period? I see 
big opportunities. 

Can’t we work out a better plan for the noon hour on playground and for 
the use of the gym, auditorium, and library on rainy and snowy days? 
Our auditorium, by order of the board, is holy ground; they say the 
carpets and seats must be saved. 

Pd like science clubs discussed. 

Some of us teach by projects, as you know; others do not, Children ete 
the same family go home with such different stories. Some complain that 
some of us do not teach but just play; others say some just teach” but 
they want projects. 

Above all, in my history [high school] I need help in the development 
of units of instruction. I did not learn about it in college. 

We are having a unit on “stores,” conducted about as I did it in my coun 
try school. There we all liked it, but here some parents complain B i 
only playing and not teaching. We do drill work, but parents do no 
think so. 


In my nature-study classes I wish Mr. Ayer [the science teacher] had 


ti | L heard Dr. Thompson talk about it last year at a ee 
EnA TE eo discuss onan called “correlation of the ci he 
vertically and horizontally.” He made it clear then. nae not a en in 
here now begin, cannot some of us? Others or all may later oo 
That idea would get us all to work together with an understanding 


what others are doing. 
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Those were some of the desires of teachers for help, and therefore 
they became the first interests of the professor as he planned his ini- 
tial conference. Whether or not most of these were of vital impor- 
tance in his estimation, his philosophy of supervisory leadership called 
for beginning with teachers’ felt needs. How, thought he, could he 
lead teachers to develop a philosophy of placing pupils’ needs first if 
he himself violated the philosophy? Like any successful supervisor he 
considered foremost the pupils’ and teachers’ expressed, apparent needs 
and desires. 


THE CONFERENCES BEGIN 
To the first meeting the consultant carried books, bulletins, re- 
search data, and other materials pertaining to the teachers’ written 
statements and questions. These materials were to be the nucleus for 
a professional workroom which he meant to have developed. The 
meeting place, by previous agreement with the representatives of the 
faculty who had called upon him with the teachers’ statements, was 
to be carefully selected. It was not to be in the auditorium or a large 
classroom but in the library. There around tables, informally, in an 
atmosphere conducive to study of their problems, the teachers would 
assemble. As they entered the library that afternoon, the teachers and 
the consultant were introduced informally by the supervising prin- 
cipal. This was a new experience. At county and state meetings the 
teachers were accustomed to seat themselves in rows before a plat- 
form and await the formal introduction of a speaker. | 
The supervising principal then introduced “the new member of 
our faculty” to the now socializing group. That also was a new idea — 
a “new member of our faculty.” The consultant began the confer- 
ence by looking at and naming a teacher to whom he said, “If I recall 
correctly, you are concerned about your store unit. You were suc 
cessful with it in your one-room school. Here you are in doubt be- 
cause parents do not understand your purposes. Am I right? Please 
tell us what you do and why.” For a moment over the audience there 
was an expression of surprise; and then there was silence. But a reas- 
suring smile by the consultant brought forward a simply told and 
clear-cut story. Thus began this series of conferences: an elderly 
grade teacher who until the previous year had always taught in one- 
room schools had told a large faculty, including high school teachers, 
what she believed about the value of units, Bhat she had done, an 
how the children reacted. Unknown to the assembly the consultant 
had before the meeting asked the supervising principal’s opinion 0 
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the advisability of calling upon her and a few others. He had of 
course previously chosen the teachers’ signed questions and had as- 
sociated their names and faces with their questions as he met them at 
the door. This stacking of the cards the consultant felt perfectly jus- 
tifiable because he wanted the timid teachers to gain confidence. 

A brief discussion and questioning followed, in which teachers 
either volunteered or were called upon. A question posed by the con- 
sultant led to a statement by a high school teacher, which in turn 
opened the way for the next major, and intended, question: “What re- 
lationship do you, Miss Lacey, see between the store-unit problem of 
Miss Myers and your desire to develop units in high school history?” 
Again there was surprise and a short silence. The answer, however, 
met with apparent group approval. Then back and forth between the 
two teachers went questions and answers. Before the group realized 
the passage of time, half an hour’s discussion by various teachers had 
ensued. 

The consultant then asked those two teachers whose interest had 
been on units, what books and other reference materials they had 
consulted. Their limited bibliography, as they gave it, he listed on a 
portable blackboard. He then showed them books and pamphlets 
which he himself had brought and which he thought, would help 
them in unit planning. These titles he added to the teachers’ bibliog- 
raphy. i 5 
This discussion on units and sources was followed by discussion of 
other questions on the original lists — horizontal and vertical correla- 
tions, physical education, nature study, and the expanded use of the 
auditorium and library. À 

The reader has by now probably realized that the underlying pur- 
poses of the consultant were to lead the teachers to discover and re- 
spect their own abilities, to study individually and collectively both 
their individual and the group problems, to formulate a statement of 
educational philosophy for the local situation, and to develop specific 
and general objectives both immediate and more remote. er 

With these purposes in mind the consultant now proceede is 
give his initial semiformal talk. He illustrated graphically the rela- 
tionships of subjects and educational objectives. He reduced to out- 
line a summary of the underlying philosophy that schools are Sam 
ized for giving children success in learning the things they need an 
want to learn. At the close of the first hour he distributed a Ean 
graphed summary of that informal talk, including a bibliographica 

: -< noint he presented books and materi- 
guide for further study. At this point he p 
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als on educational philosophy, applied psychology, and curriculum, 
Then came a temporary adjournment. 

After a fifteen-minute interim, the leader introduced the problems 
of fixing fundamentals and maintaining discipline, because numerous 
questions had been raised on these points and they evidently had a 
high interest rating. As was to be expected, the originators of these 
problems took over the discussion period. 

Before adjournment a volunteer committee was organized to for- 
mulate from the outcome of the conference a statement of “What we 
believe are our assets and liabilities in developing close relationships of 
all faculty members in planning and carrying out our objectives. 
What shall those objectives be?” Another committee volunteered 
to solicit statements and questions other than those already submit- 
ted, and to formulate a major problem for emphasis in the next con- 
ference. A third committee was to collect books and other profes- 
sional materials pertaining to philosophy, psychology, curriculum, 
unit teaching, activity concept, diagnostic and remedial measures, and 
pupil evaluation, and to prepare for the next conference a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography of all permanent and temporary acquisitions. 

Before the next meeting two weeks later, the consultant received 
the first two reports. These showed him that his objectives were being 
realized. The theme the committee requested was educational philos- 
ophy and objectives. The report ended with the question: “How shall 
we know whether or not we are working toward the objectives in 
such way that they will be realized?” A real assignment! It was just 
what he wished—an opportunity to get teachers’ opinions on and 
specific practices in giving pupil marks. Thus the pupil, not the teach- 
ers’ professional and personal qualities and qualifications, would be the 
focal point, and every teacher would feel free to offer concrete 
illustrations. 

Here the account of this project ends. Its purpose has been, aS is 
clearly evident, to convey some idea of the initial steps taken by a rep- 
resentative of a school of education to help a local supervising princi- 
pal and teachers begin a program of in-service education. : 


Y4 The Appraisal: Following the series of conferences the majority of 
the faculty requested an extension course. That was given by the pro- 
fessor who had started the work. 

So far as pupil and community reaction are concerned, there were 
marked evidences of changes since the end of the first of the two 
years. The principal stated, “Teachers now rarely send pupils to my 
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office for discipline but often for purposes of discussing improvement 
of buildings and grounds and their study habits. Teachers rarely come 
with ‘troubles’ but do come with many curriculum and remedial- 
measure problems. There is no longer any disciplinary problem in 
halls, auditorium, and cafeteria.” 

Pupils and teachers were now freely discussing the curriculum 
with citizens, and citizens were contributing source material. Com- 
munity resources, human resources, and natural resources were being 
found and used. 

Pupils had assumed informal, not organized, responsibility for stu- 
dent self-government. Their conduct on the street and on busses, as 
reported by citizens and bus drivers, was commendable. Their interest 
in library and extracurricular activities had grown markedly. 

Best of all in the estimation of citizens, high school marks on state- 
wide examinations were now above the previous ones. For grades, the 
achievement test scores were on the average 12 per cent to 15 per cent 
higher than at the end of the first year of the new school. (Neither of 
these phases of evaluation is alone to be considered a goal. They are 
but part, yet to parents a big part.) 

The original pressing question during the controversy on central- 
ization — “Will the new school be any better than the old?” — had 
been answered by the teachers’ and pupils’ lives both within and out- 
side the school. Taxpayers were with few exceptions satisfied; cen- 
tralization had succeeded. Citizens freely offered commendations to 
the board and principal and teachers. As a result there was a large ac- 
quisition of books, instructional supplies, and equipment, and salaries 
were increased at a time of adequate teacher supply and when there 
were no raises in the surrounding communities. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 30 


A Representative of the State Education Department 


Serves a Central School 


+h hi ion of Practice was 
14 The Setting: The school system 1n this Illustration o y 
nea hed of the previous Illustration. The time was the third 


ed to in- 
year of the supervisory program. Teachers are now accustom 


structional supervision. 
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grade-faculty, and members of the camera club. The state representa- 
tive had been, again, the behind-the-scenes supervisor. Pupils and 
teachers were developing social competence, scientific attitude, and 
understanding of causal relationships — goals (and accomplishments) 
of every modern supervisory program! 


Tue result of the above Illustration was far-reaching. The study of 
the shell and of germs was the beginning of a project in a controver- 
sial and dangerous field — what high school pupils should know about 
venereal disease. For a teacher to have assigned such a topic would 
probably have resulted in a community shake-up, perhaps in a real 
calamity. But it did not begin by a teacher’s assignment. 

Two girls of the zoology class, to whom the third-grade children 
had gone for help in naming a shell and who had followed eagerly the 
various developments of the incubator and chick health project, read 
an article in a current magazine. It dealt with what adolescent and 
older pupils should know about venereal diseases. They brought the 
article to their teacher and asked, “Why can’t we study this and 
make it our term project?” (A requirement of the course was a five 
to twenty page booklet prepared by each student or by a small group 
of students.) 

After serious discussion between the supervising principal, the pro- 
fessor, the president of the school board, the school doctor, and the 
nurse and a telephone call to the science department of the state edu- 
cation department, the teacher told the girls to proceed. They were 
joined by four other students, boys and girls, They went to the 
county medical headquarters, then to a city venereal clinic. They 
wrote to state and city health departments and to organizations. They 
secured reports and articles in popular magazines. They consulted fre- 
quently with their school doctor and nurse. The tangible result was 4 
seventy-page typed report. y 

This report the two girls who had proposed the study, with their 
teacher, took to the seminar in supervision on the campus of the near- 
by university. There they answered questions and demonstrated to 
master and doctorate candidates some outcomes of a new science Pr” 
gram, directed by an expert in science in a rural high school. 

What the direct benefits were to the boys and girls of that class 
and that high school are unknown. It would have been educationally 
significant had some one made a survey to ascertain the results on the 
personal lives of the boys and girls of that high school science class 
and all others of the school, 
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WY The Appraisal: The result in general was expressed by numerous 
teachers. One teacher as her contribution to a list of values of the co- 
operative project on science wrote: 


That venereal disease project did enough for our high school pupils 
and for us teachers to be worth the whole year. We all learned to realize 
keenly the value of determining a problem, clarifying it, collecting data, 
analyzing them, and arriving at conclusions that affect our lives, Our entire 
school became alive to reality because of a third-grade’s study of shells 
that carried through diseases of chicks on into social diseases. 


The ultimate value of any supervisory device is its effect upon pu- 
pils’ lives now and in the future. But objective measurement of the 
effect upon pupils due to any one phase or several phases of a super- 
visory program is nearly impossible. There are too many variables. At 
best only certain aspects of pupil growth can be ascertained through 
controlled experimentation. However, despite the lack of scientific 
control in this project, certain positive values are clear, Pupil changes 
in social living, changes in attitude toward study, and the teachers’ 
procedures were noted as objectively as possible by the teachers, the 
supervising principal, and the state representative. All persons con- 
cerned, including pupils and parents, considered the results surpris- 
ingly gratifying. A simple third-grade project on shells had extended 
through the entire school because of the aid given by a state depart- 


ment of education. 
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CHAPTER 16 ¥ SCHOOL STUDY-COUNCILS 
AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
WORK TOGETHER 


Tur school study-council movement is one of the most significant de- 
velopments in the field of educational administration and supervision 
in the past few years. Starting in 1943 with some thirty school sys- 
tems in the metropolitan New York area, it has now grown to include 
over three hundred school systems in at least seven areas east of the 
Mississippi. 

The Metropolitan School Study-Council was the first such organ- 
ization in the country. It was founded by administrators from a group 
of schools in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut in cooperation 
with Teachers College, Columbia University. 

If any one person can be called the father of the movement, that 
person is Dr. Paul R. Mort of Teachers College, who was one of the 
first to see the potentialities of the idea and to give it his support and 
leadership. The growth of that Council to its present membership of 
some seventy-five school systems and its sound achievements in a 
wide variety of areas are a tribute to Dr. Mort’s practical dreams. 
They are also proof of the capacity of administrators, staff members, 
boards of education, and laymen in the member communities to work 
together democratically in an experimental relationship. 

The second Council to be established was the New England 
School Development Council, founded early in 1945 in cooperation 
with the School of Education at Harvard University. Professor Al- 
fred D. Simpson and several school administrators conceived the pos- 
sibilities of a school study-council in that area. This Council now in- 
cludes, also, some seventy-five school systems located in each of the 
six New England states. It is marked by the successful operation 
within the Council structure of a number of groups of member schools 
working as regional study groups on various specific school problems. 


The Central New York School Study-Council at Syracuse was or- 
ganized informally in February, 1946, by a group of administrators 
fon central, New “York school systems: in cooperavon with the 
School of Education at Syracuse University. The first Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council was Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., then Director of 
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the Bureau of School Service and now Executive Assistant to Com- 
missioner Spaulding in the state education department. Beginning with 
a nucleus of about twenty schools, this Council has now grown to a 
membership of forty-eight school systems. Of these, fourteen are cit- 
ies, six are villages, seventeen are central schools, and five are union 
free schools. . 

Within the next two years five other Councils had been estab- 
lished: one around Detroit, in which both the University of Michi- 
gan and Wayne University are cooperating; one around State College, 
Pennsylvania, in which Pennsylvania State College is the cooperating 
institution; one in Alabama, where Troy State Teachers College is the 
sponsoring institution; and one around metropolitan Pittsburgh, where 
the school systems are working in conjunction with the University of 
Pittsburgh. Other Councils are at Chicago, Denver, and Los Angeles. 
Still others were being organized for the suburban schools of the 
Philadelphia area; and state-wide councils were planned for Tennessee 
and New Hampshire. By 1950 seventeen councils were on record, 
and the first national assembly of their directors was held at Syracuse 
University, May, 1950." 

To these study-councils, for they are study groups that are organized, 
other types of work councils should be added — the Southern States 
Work Conference; the Atlanta, Georgia, area; and the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Council. Although it would be entirely contrary to the phi- 
losophy of a school study-council to prescribe any pattern for the for- 
mation of additional councils — since educational invention is the very 
essence of the idea — nevertheless it is correct to say that up to n0W 
there has been a fairly consistent pattern in the formation and opera- 
tion of these councils, 

That pattern, briefly, is this: A school study-council is an organ 
ization in which the public school systems and a graduate school © 
education pool their resources for the cooperative study of common 
educational problems. In all cases, so far as we know, these are PY" 
lic school systems, and their relation to the school of education 18 
an informal but definite contractual nature. The latter usually fur- 
nishes professional personnel services, secretarial services, and office 
facilities. It provides research service and some of the organization 
leadership, but it usually operates in the background and always 
accordance with the purposes and plans of an executive committe? 
of administrators from member schools. 


1. See list of others as of February, 1950, at end of chapter. 
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The recurring mention of “administrators” may seem to imply 
that a school study-council is an organization of administrators. This 
is not true. Although councils have been initiated by administrators, 
it is important to the understanding of the pattern to realize that the 
councils are organizations of school systems. Membership fees are 
paid by boards of education. All the personnel of the school sys- 
tem — the board members, teachers, other staff members, the laymen 
of the community, the administrative personnel, and even the pupils 
are the members of the council. The degree of participation by 
representatives of all these groups in council activities is one of the 
indications of the stage of development of a council. 

_ Fortunately, even this pattern is not a static one, but rather it 1s 
constantly evolving in the light of the experience of the school sys- 
tems which are enjoying the challenge of one of the great experi- 
ments in large-scale éducational democracy of recent years. 


We have selected the Central New York Study-Council as the basis 
for a more detailed account of the organization and function of the 
councils because of the writer's more intimate acquaintance with it. 

Although first organized informally in February, 1946, it was not 
until two years later that the Council adopted a constitution. The 


men who were active in it from the beginning and the University 


representatives took the position that they wanted to see whether or 


not the idea would really work before they organized quan 3 
The constitution states that the fundamental purpose © : he 
Council is to bring about the improvement of education in member 


school systems in this state and region. Membership is open to any 


public school system in central New York. New members may be 


accepted at any time upon approval of the Executive aan and 
payment of dues. The chief school administrator or his ee 
serves as the official voting representative of a member system. An 
elected Executive Committee of eleven members serves as the steer- 
ing body. 

Member schools have paid 
pending on the size of the scho 
education. The group decided p 


fees ranging from $25 to $200, de- 
ol. This fee is paid by the board of 
urposely to set the scale rather low 


for the first years of operation under the new constitution, with a 
idea that amounts could be increased in subsequent years to meet ; e 
_ requirements of broader activities. E has ea 
provided, without any charge to the Council, the hal id aie 
of a faculty member serving as Executive Secretary, the resea 
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services of three graduate assistants, the services of a secretary, and 
office facilities. 

Council studies are planned and coordinated by committees ap- 
pointed by the President. One of the committees, that on Flexibility, 
in 1949 issued its first major publication, a book entitled Flexibility 
in the Elementary School. It is the report of a two-year study of in- 
structional, supervisory, and administrative practices which make for 
flexibility in elementary education. It pointed up the need for more 
in-service education of teachers in the problems of providing flexi- 
bility in elementary school instruction. Out of this finding grew a 
plan for a workshop on flexibility that was conducted during the 
spring of 1949. The workshop included one representative, the ele- 
mentary school supervisor in most cases, from each member school. 
It was designed to provide an opportunity to plan methods of in- 
service education for the respective school systems. (See Illustration 
of Practice 31, following.) 

A Committee on School Plant was organized in the fall of 1948 
to plan Council action and study in connection with the current 
pressing problem of providing additional buildings for our school 
systems. 

An Editorial Board established policies governing the publica- 
tion of The Reporter, a bimonthly multilithed journal published by 
the Council for distribution in member school systems. 

Next to the Committee on Flexibility the committee which has 
been in operation the longest is that on Secondary Education. This 
is charged with the development of plans for the Council’s study of 
the improvement of secondary education. It, too, has issued a major 
publication entitled Guide for Local Curriculum Studies. A subcom- 
mittee was established within that committee to carry out a study of 
the post-Regents English 12 courses in high schools. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 31 


Flexibility in the Elementary School Is Promoted by the Central 
New York School Study-Council 


The general plan and organization of the Central New York 
Study-Council was given in the introductory pages of this chapter. 
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This Illustration deals therefore with only one result of the Coun- 
cil’s activities. 

; Flexibility in the Elementary School? is the report of a two-year 

cooperative study of common educational problems.” As such it 
describes what had been for most of the members a new kind of ex- 

perience in combining local resources for common educational im- 
provement. From it the members learned much`about the potentiali- 
ties and the techniques of such study. 

_ The final report does not pretend to offer a set of model prac- 
tices which all teachers will want to use. It is, instead, a critical analy- 
sis of the way in which some teachers are approaching the perennial 
problem of providing for individual differences among children in 
our elementary schools. Naturally the generalizations are limited by 
the data which were gathered. Other teachers may be able to adapt 
some of the practices to their own use. At any rate they provide ex- 
cellent study materials for elementary school teachers interested in 
making their teaching more flexible. 

The foreword to the report says: 


Educational growth is the very essence of the work of the Council 
ndicates where we are today. 


and of this particular study. This study i 

Tomorrow we just advance another step toward our educational objec- 
tives, It is our hope, therefore, that this report will be a road marker along 
the route of our progress. 


project. The ten mem- 


The study was a genuinely cooperative 
one or an- 


bers of the Committee acted as a steering committee. In 
other of the general meetings of the Council, nearly all the admin- 
istrators and some other staff members from member school systems 
participated also in planning and discussion. Nearly six hundred 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators from twenty-three school 
systems furnished the data. In a number of schools local committees 


gave their time in evaluating these data. 


WHY THIS STUDY? 


Flexibility is one of the continuing prob 
cation. The Director of the Council, Richard | 
our desire to find more effective ways of meeting 

ake this study. 


schools which caused us to undert 
in the Elementary School 
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lems of elementary edu- 
Lonsdale, said, “It was 
this problem in our 


By flexibility we 


2, Central New York School Study-Council, Flexibility 
(Syracuse, School of Education, Syracuse University, 
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mean the provision in elementary schools for the individual needs 
of and differences among children.” 
The Committee says: 


In the long campaign for universal education we have reached the 
stage where nearly all of the children go to elementary school. It is our 
obligation to provide opportunities which will meet the common needs 
of all these children and of society and which will at the same time meet 
the children’s individual needs. These needs differ from one child to 
another. 

No two children are alike at birth. This is because of the infinite 
variety of combinations of factors which operate in heredity. As children 
develop, these differences are accentuated rather than diminished by the 
influences of environment. It is because of these differences that the prob- 
lem of flexibility in education is both so important and so complex. 


The Report of the Committee goes on to a discussion of various 
other facts that are now considered fundamental in all educational 
theory and practice. Research in the areas of the biological and the 
social sciences is building a constantly increasing fund of knowledge 
concerning differences among individual children. We know that 
children differ physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially. We 
know that there is usually considerable variation in the degree and 
quality of the characteristics of any one individual. We are grad- 
ually developing and improving our tools and techniques for meas- 
uring individual differences. Thus we have available a number of 
tentative generalizations concerning the nature of growth and of 
differences between and within individuals. 

There are also individual differences among our teachers — dif- 
ferences in ability, training, experience, motivation, job satisfaction 
and security, and available energy and time. These differences affect 
their success. They affect the degree of their understanding of chil- 
dren. They affect their attitude toward and understanding of the 
curriculum in meeting the individual needs of children. They may 
explain why some teachers have not learned to make use in the class- 
room of the knowledge we have about individual differences. 

The Committee further states in its Report: 


For the child, the curriculum is what he really uses out of what we 
‘teach’ him. Some go further and say that we cannot really ‘teach’ a child 
anything; we can merely provide the opportunity, the stimulus, and the 
facilities for him to learn, What this means is that the contents of a syl- 
labus or of some publisher’s set of textbooks are not crucial. What is C1"- 
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cial is what the child gets of immediate and lasting benefit from his total 
experience in school. 

In all of this it is not our intent to belittle the planning of curricular 
experiences. That kind of planning is basic to a good school program. It 
is, rather, our purpose to call attention to the importance of understand- 
ing children — their patterns of growth, the factors influencing their de- 
velopment, the causes of their behavior, and the nature of their dif- 
ferences. 


The Council members believed that although many of the teach- 
ers in our school systems are using practices which effectively meet 
the individual needs of their students, there is too often a lack of 
communication among these teachers. Teachers in the same building 
do not know what their colleagues are doing. It is certainly true 
that those in different school systems have no systematic channel of 
communication through which they can learn of each other’s work. 
Nevertheless it is accepted that practices which are effective in one 
school situation can often be so adapted that they are effective in 
other, similar situations. One function of the Committee was to pro- 
vide the means whereby teachers could learn of one another's effec- 
S practices. That was the purpose of the study and one of the un- 

erlying purposes of the Council. 

Pi aa specifically, the purposes of the study were i 1) P 
reveal some of the outstanding practices now in Use which ma i i A 
mentary schools more flexible in meeting the needs of atypical € 


ices 1 ter 
dren, (2) to make possible the use of these practices ee PON 
number of schools, (3) to focus attention on the need tor ie 
: dividual needs of children, 


tional techniques which can meet the in 

and (4) to cummed teachers, administrators, and others to develop 

new ways of meeting these needs. ; 
Bik ee findings are naturally too long Be ihe 

here. The purpose of this Illustration of Practice ” le i Tune 

problem and the philosophy underlying the study. The , 


however, were the major steps taken: 


CERTAIN PHASES OF THE STUDY 
ITIAL INVENTORY 


I. AN IN 
ms discussed at 


wine: he proble 
The problen of aa tte of 1946. As a result 


the first i ilatt sel 

meeting of the Counc ii articipating 
of this and later discussions, Men ania en six prades 
school systems made an inventory of practices 1n 
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which make for flexibility in the educational program. Forms were 
distributed in May. The administrators themselves wrote the de- 
scriptions, which varied in length from several words to several para- 
graphs. A summary of this preliminary inventory was distributed 
and discussed at the general meeting in the fall. 

In the first report were reproduced all the sixty-three descrip- 
tions of practices which had been submitted from fourteen school 
systems. They were classified under (1) organizational and admin- 
istrative provisions for flexibility, (2) curricular provisions for flexi- 
bility, (3) methods of teaching which make for flexibility, and 
(4) materials and tools which make for flexibility. Most of the prac- 
tices fell under the first category and were, in most cases, too briefly 
described to be significant. It was therefore the desire of those pres- 
ent that a more sensitive instrument be prepared to permit a follow- 
up of the initial study with “a more probing analysis of current 
practices.” They saw the importance of recording especially those 
practices dealing with categories 2, 3, and 4. As many teachers as pos- 
sible were to be brought into the study to secure more specific 
descriptions. 


2. A PILOT STUDY 


Forms prepared for this more comprehensive survey went 
through several revisions as a result of criticism and discussion by the 
Committee and by others present at the general meeting at the close 
of 1946. 

During January and February, 1947, the principal and teachers of 
an elementary school in Syracuse used the resulting tentative form 
in making an inventory of practices in their school. A report of this 
pilot study was presented at a Council meeting. It listed nine recom- 
mendations for the benefit of other schools which were planning to 
participate later. It also reproduced samples of fifty-two practices 
which had been reported by twelve teachers from another elemen- 
tary school. On the basis of discussion and correspondence among 
members of the Committee, the forms went through three additional 
revisions. 


3. A FINAL DESIGN FOR THE STUDY 

The final edition of the forms was distributed in the spring of 
1947 to those school systems which had indicated a desire to partici- 
pate. By the time of the last Council meeting of the school yea" a 
number of administrators had initiated the study. They requeste 
that they be sent more detailed instructions concerning the proc® 
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dure recommended in making a local evaluation of the descriptions 
of practices written by the personnel of each school building. These 
additional instructions were sent out shortly afterward. 

The procedure was briefly as follows: It was recommended that 
a local evaluating committee assemble and evaluate descriptions of 
practices submitted by individuals and that individuals who had not 
reported descriptions describe other practices in which they were 
known to be successful and to designate those practices which 
seemed to be most valuable. The committee was then to edit the de- 
scriptions and to submit them as a final report to the principal of the 
school for forwarding to the Council office. Supervisors were asked 
to participate in both parts of the study, since their responsibilities 
came under both categories. 

The six forms used to collect the descriptions of practices were 
as follows: 


Form 1. Current Instructional Practices — Skills 
Form 2. Current Instructional Practices — Knowledge and Understanding 
Form 3. Current Instructional Practices — Attitudes j i 
Form 4. Suggested Future Instructional, Administrative, and Supervisory 


Practices i ' 
Form 5. Current Administrative and Supervisory Practices ; ; 
Form 6. Suggested Future Instructional, Administrative, and Supervisory 


Practices 


Forms 1 through 4, constituting Part I of the study, were oe 
by teachers and supervisors. Forms 5 and 6, which made up Part a 
were filled out by the administrators, supervisors, and ame i- 
rectors. Forms 4 and 6 were identical, but the groups red nae 
out were different. Using these forms, the Council was ie resets 
lect evidence concerning practices then in use which make for flex 


bility and also to learn what suggestions staff members had for im- 


e pig’ ; die kehs 
proving educational provisions for individual differences ın t 


es ibing their own prac- 
To assist individuals in analyzing and describing their p 


tices and to aid in later classification, a framework ior nir 
was developed. Respondents classified their Bye a a 
level; second, by areas of the curriculum, and t E ; a p ad 
lar atypical characteristics of the pupil or pupils help y 
practice. 

The curricular areas listed were as 
nection with language; social experiences; 


follows: experiences in con- 
experiences in connection 
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with health; experiences in connection with science; experiences in 
connection with number relationships; creative experiences. These 
categories proved to be sufficiently comprehensive but not always 
clear to the person writing the description, This was because many 
teachers were probably more accustomed to thinking of curricular 
areas in terms of narrower and more traditional classifications of sub- 
ject matter, such as history and art. 

Atypical characteristics were classified as low or high intelli- 
gence, poor or superior physical development (or serious physical 
defects), poor or superior emotional balance or maturity, and poor 
or superior social adjustment. 

Teachers needed some guide to indicate the nature of the de- 
scriptions sought. Therefore, somewhat reluctantly because of the 
difficulty of finding or devising exactly the kind of descriptions de- 
sired, sample descriptions of two practices were submitted on each 
of the forms. 

By the end of the school year returns had been received from 
twenty-three systems representing 104 individual schools and 576 in- 
dividuals. The number of descriptions of practices submitted was 
2534, of which 246 were supervisory and administrative, including 
“suggested practices.” 


EVALUATION OF RETURNS 


Prior to opening of school in the fall, the administrators of the 
participating schools were asked to select one or more elementary 
teachers to work on a Central Evaluating Committee. They were tO 
evaluate the 2534 practices and make recommendations regarding 
publication and future steps. The volunteers devoted the entire last 
week of August and a Saturday in October to their task. 

The first day was given to orientation and a study of the volume, 
What Schools Can Do — 101 Patterns of Educational Practice, '- 
sued by the Metropolitan School Study-Council. Following this 
they consulted with members of the School of Education an 
evolved the following set of criteria: 


A. Does the practice contribute to the goals of elementary education a$ 
stated by the New York State Education Department, namely, to help 
every child 

. to understand and practise desirable social relationships 

. to discover and develop his own desirable individual aptitudes 

. to cultivate the habit of critical thinking 

to appreciate and desire worth-while activities 


bw Ny n 
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5. to gain command of the common integrating knowledge and skills 
6. to develop a sound body and normal mental attitudes 

B. Are the instructional practices consistent with sound educational prac- 
tice and theory? 

1. Are they in accord with the best we know about the nature of an 
effective learning situation? 

2. Are they in accord with the best we know about child development? 

3. Are they in accord with the best we know about the teaching of the 
various school subjects? 

4. Are they democratic? 

C. Does the report describe an actual instructional practice for meeting 
the needs of an atypical child or does it describe changes in behavior 
which are the result of normal child development in a stimulating “edu- 
cational climate”? 


WHAT THE STUDY REVEALED 


The findings led the committee to classify what the practices re- 
vealed under these headings: 


. Limitations of the study : 

. Kinds of children for whom most of the practices were designed 
. Understanding of symptoms and causes of behavior 

. Understanding of course and effect of teaching 

. Emphases in curriculum of the elementary school 

. Current administrative and supervisory practices 

. Future practice desired 

. Skill in describing practices 


A very few quotations (random samplings) from the lengthy 


Statements will now be given: Pe 
; i 

Sixty per cent of the total practices submitted on the first t ree forms 

of the one dealt with mentally retarded and mentally superior children 


and with children lacking socioemotional adjustment. 
ent of the practices submitted were designed to 


aid atypical children who had physical defects of one type or another. 


Approximately 25 per cent of the practices were designed to aid the 


mentally retarded child. Examination of the “mentally retarded” category 


i i ills i ter than the com- 
reveals that the emphasis upon teaching skills is grea 


bined emphasis upon knowledge, understanding, and wie 

There is a tendency among some teachers to treat penige (8 
rather than to get at the basic cause of behavior. A pres ae =. 
employed practices which seemed to illustrate a =e p TEA $ E 
cific teaching situations. The effect of certain teaching pr p” 


, arefully. 
learning outcomes had not, in some cases, been planned carefully 


ON A A VN = 


Approximately 6 per c 
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Approximately one third of the practices employ social experiences to 
teach certain skills, knowledge, and attitudes. Of these practices, 60 per 
cent deal with social experiences directed toward promoting desirable at- 
titudes. 


A significant finding is that 50 per cent of the administrators and su- 

ervisors seem to be considerably more concerned with the mentally re- 

tarded child than with the combined group of mentally superior children 
and children with socioemotional problems. 


The need for remedial service for pupils is quite evident. Teachers 
would like special remedial classes in many specific areas of teaching. Ad- 
ministrators and supervisors are mainly concerned with special remedial 
classes in reading. Teachers and administrators desire a more intensive, 
ger remedial program in many schools in addition to special remedial 
classes. 


The administrators and supervisors seem to be more aware of the 
need for in-service training for teachers than the teachers themselves. 


An interpretation of the high frequency of suggested remedial prac- 
tices might result in discovery of the following: (a) lack of vital and 
meaningful curriculum, (b) lack of proper teaching methods, (c) need 
for readjustment of scholastic standards to produce a harmonious relation 
with general educational objectives, (d) need for readjustment of present 
school procedures to provide for a greater range of individual differences. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The study clearly pointed up the need for greater skill in iden- 
tifying differences among children, for improving the planning of 
school practices, and for improving the ability to look critically at 
our own teaching. The committee on evaluation recommended that 
the staff of the Council study the list most carefully for future 
procedures, 

The Council declared: 


Before a better identification of individual differences is brought about 
in the classroom, there must be a better understanding of the individual 
child. Test-results, cumulative records, anecdotal records, and other tech- 
niques are of little use if the teacher does not “understand” the child. The 
results of these measures of individual differences can be misinterpret 
unless the teacher is guided by a number of sound psychological concepts 
of the nature of the child. 

In order to clarify this statement and give specific ajd to teachers, 
the report quoted from the American Council on Education report, 
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Helping Teachers Understand Children, the section entitled, “The 
Six Different Characteristics of Teachers Who Understand Chil- 


dren.” * 


The study revealed two types of classroom situations in which teach- 
ers apparently ignored individual differences or specific planning in terms 
of purposes or both. Several reports described practices which apparently 
helped a child or a group of children quite by accident. They were not 
planned with educational objectives in mind. Some reports contained no 
administrative or instructional practice at all. They simply reported a 
child’s progress in the natural course of maturation in a healthy school 
environment. 


“Looking critically at one’s own teaching is perhaps the most 
difficult of all the responsibilities of the teacher,” declared the re- 
port. It further declared that responsibility involves discovering the 
reasons for differences between carefully planned expected changes 
in child behavior and that it involves examination of the teaching 
practices in the light of actual change in child behavior. 


STEPS FOLLOWING THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE REPORT 

With the publication of Flexibility in the Elementary School the 
problem of distribution of copies and dissemination of the findings 
Some seven hundred copies were delivered to 
The Committee felt that it would be of most 
interest to those teachers, supervisors, and administrators who had 
participated. They also felt, however, that if nothing further a 
done, the really vital implications for elementary education in t 
report would go largely unheeded. The problem now was one 0 
helping the teacher to discover, accept, and implement the recom- 
mendations. 

Considerable effort was spent in determining the best method to 


seemed that every worth-while method involved 
group participation by all of the school personnel. To many of to 
schools this was standard procedure in initiating any action; to 

ers it represented a departure from school policy, The pe or 
the Council became one of how best to help the latter develop a co- 


i ibili i he same time en- 
operatively planned study of flexibility while at t 
Bong kpr schools who were familiar with the workshop 


ivisi i and Teacher Personnel, Helping 
. Staff of th Division on Child Development 
i Tea Understand Children (Washington, D. C, American Council on tae 


cation, 1945), pp- 812+ 


became all-important. 
the member schools. 


accomplish this, It 
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method and other forms of cooperative study to include a study of 
flexibility. 

A tentative two-year plan consisting of the following steps was 
recommended by the committee for Council approval: 


1. Council-wide study groups —a workshop — beginning January, 1949 

2. Local school participation through study groups during the following 
school year 

3. Evaluation of the progress as a possible second Flexibility Report at 
the end of the second year 


The first step in the plan included the leaders of elementary edu- 
cation in the member schools — the supervisors, directors, and prin- 
cipals upon whom the task of developing study groups in the local 
schools, as provided by step two, would eventually rest. The Com- 
mittee at first expressed some concern over the possibility that the 
proposed participants, because of the demanding nature of their ad- 
ministrative or supervisory jobs, would not be able to find time to 
join the workshop. However, since the advantages that would be 
gained by working with such a group of key personnel far out- 
weighed the disadvantages, the plan was approved. The first step, if 
successfully carried out, would represent, so far as could be deter- 
mined, one of the very few instances where administrative and su- 
pervisory school personnel from a wide geographic area met regu- 
larly over a relatively long period of time to study an educational 
issue of this type. 

Plans were laid for the first meeting of the workshop. A univer- 
sity professor became the director, and a research assistant of the 
Council became coordinator. The meetings during the first half year 
found participants from both a wide geographical area and a vari- 
ety of professional major responsibilities — teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, and superintendents. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 32 


The Southern States Work Conference Stimulates 
Regional Planning 


This work conference illustrates another method of organiza- 
tion and approach to making provision for better educational 0p- 
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portunities for boys and girls. The Conference is sponsored by state 
education departments and state professional education associations 
of the Southern states on a voluntary basis. Meetings are held at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, each year during the first two weeks of June. 


Wt The Setting: A study by school administrators of the Southern 
region revealed that approximately one half of the nation’s func- 
tionally illiterate adults lived in this region. Comparison of elemen- 
tary school enrollment, attendance, and retardation figures clearly 
revealed the low quality of educational opportunity. In one state 
from 13 to 43 per cent of various school-age groups were not en- 
rolled in school. In another state the pupil failure was as high as 33 
per cent in some of the local school systems. 


YW The Problem: These and similar facts prompted the Conference 
to select as a major project a study of elementary education. The 
purpose was to increase the effectiveness of elementary education 
as an integral part of the total school program by encouraging each 
state to face squarely the pertinent problems at this educational level 
and to formulate a program of action to effect necessary improve- 


ments. 


Yt The Project: The study was initiated in 1945 with the appoint- 
ment of a regional steering committee to develop plans and promote 
the study. The chief state school officer and the Executive Secre- 
tary of the state education association in each of the fourteen South- 
ern and border states selected a committee to make the project opera- 
tive in each state. Committees were encouraged to provide for wide 
participation in the project and to give leadership to rm ere 
community groups in planning, imiuaring, and carrying forwa 


following activities: 
: ; š i ie 
1. The statement of a point of view concerning the purpose and function 
., s H t ’ 
of the elementary school in their community ; | 3 
2. The gathering of factual data readily available which rev eal the condi 
tion of their elementary school 


3. The initiation of improvement programs l 
4. The preparation of a progress report in the form of a case study 


Progress has been due largely to the work of state committees 1n 


developing ways of working together which caused teachers, lead- 
ers, and entire communities to evaluate the conditions and practices 
? 
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prevailing in their elementary schools and to evolve plans for mak- 
ing needed improvements. 

Representatives from every state in the region actively partici- 
pated in the conference at Daytona Beach, Florida, for ten days in 
June, 1946. The results of state studies were brought together and 
consolidated. Findings and recommendations were incorporated in 
a published bulletin, Improving Elementary Education in the South- 
ern Region, which is intended to serve as a handbook for local 
groups who will further the project in their communities. 

The participants were divided into five committees, which pre- 
pared information organized according to these topics: (1) Point of 
View; (2) Problems and Needs in Elementary Education; (3) Move- 
ments, Trends, and Forces Influencing Elementary Education in the 
Southern Region; (4) Practices of Promise in Elementary Educa- 
tion; (5) Program of Action. 

I. POINT OF VIEW 

It was agreed that the elementary school has a dual function; 
first, to help each child attain his optimum growth and development; 
and second, to improve the quality of community life. The following 
statement from the report illustrates this point of view: 


The elementary school is a heritage which is the culmination of long 
experimentation in working for the common good. Since it grew out of 
community life, it still has the responsibility of keeping a program flexible 
enough to expand with its community’s need in order to develop persons 
sensitive to those needs. The functions of the elementary school affect 
growth in all aspects: physical, mental, emotional, social. Therefore the 
program should fit into the child’s life: his home, his amusements, his ac- 
tivities. Never should the school seek to make child life conform to 4 
school stereotype. It is the responsibility of the school staff to study the 
child and the factors which affect his growth and development as a basis 
for his guidance in living harmoniously in home, school, and community. 


2. PROBLEMS AND NEEDS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
The problems which must be solved were listed as follows: 


Providing an adequate supply of competent teachers 
Developing effective leadership 


Developing instructional programs that meet the needs of the children 
and improve the quality of community life 
Providing functional school buildings and adequate materials of instruction 


Financing the elementary schools 
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3. MOVEMENTS, TRENDS, AND FORCES INFLUENCING 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN REGION 

Elementary education, like all other phases of American life, is 

being influenced by social and economic movements. School peo- 

ple are realizing that these forces are working for, or in some cases 

against, the best interests of the children in the schools, There is, 

at times, some consciousness of these forces. This has not led to 

action in evaluating them, nor has it led to definite aggressive ac- 

tion in using or opposing them. The following were identified and 
evaluated: 


Disintegration of traditional American family life 


Broadening economic opportunity for women 


Interest in conservation and development of natural and human resources 
Development of communication and transportation facilities 

Increasing influence and power of organized groups 

Raising of quantity and quality of educational opportunity 


Improving professional status of school personnel 


Increasing use of research and scientific study in determining educational 


needs 


Trend toward functional curricula 


RACTICES OF PROMISE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


4. P . 
y school practices at the 


A study was made of reported elementar 
state, county and city, and local school levels. The purposes which the 
committee hoped to realize were to identify, briefly describe, and se 
specific examples of significant practices which should be sary asa 
in elementary schools generally. State practices were grouped into the 


following areas: 
commissions, and various agencies 


Cooperative activities of councils, 
ation, including recruitment of 


The pre-service program of teacher educ 
prospective teachers 


The in-service education program 1n its many 
es implementing elementary school p 


the following cate- 


phases 


: : rograms 
Materials and servic g 


i i ivided into 
County and city practices were divide 


gories: 
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` Significant practices in in-service education 
Practices relating to improved selection and use of instructional materials 


Practices relating to improved school-community relationships 


Local school practices were divided into the following categories: 


Practices directly affecting the child 

Practices affecting the teacher 

Practices pertaining to the program of school life 
Practices relating to instructional equipment and supplies 


Practices relating to home, school, and community relations 


5. PROGRAMS OF ACTION 


The committee on programs of action identified broad policies 
which would guide concerted efforts in solving critical problems, in 
utilizing the forces and movements available to elementary educa- 
tion, and in fulfilling the promise of some of our partially successful 
efforts. The purpose of the policies was to secure for all children in 
their classrooms and communities an educational opportunity suffi- 
ciently rich to develop all their abilities and resources. 

State committees have continued to function during the years 
since 1946. A promising practice has been the development in several 
states of school-community projects in which the people of the com- 
munity cooperate with the schools in planning and initiating 1M- 
provement programs. Representatives from state committees in 1947 
prepared a progress report to supplement the report of the 1946 Con- 
ference. Another fruitful development was the culmination of plans 
for a cooperative study of the elementary education group with the 
Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. The purpose of the study is to improve rela- 
tionships between the two groups. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 33 


The Atlanta, Georgia, Area Teacher Education Service Provides 


an In-service Education Program 


(This illustration is a descriptive account only. It shows the over-all or 
general program.) 

The Atlanta Area project comprises six county school systems and 
six colleges and universities. Its activity relates to in-service teacher 
education. The major operating responsibility rests with the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The administration is composed of the Advisory Committee, the 
Executive Committee, the coordinator, and the service personnel. 

The Advisory Committee is made up of a representative from each 
institution and from each school system. Its duties are to recommend 
general policies to the Executive Committee, determine the needs and 
opportunities for service, and assist in evaluating the work, 

The Executive Committee, composed of deans and directors of the 
universities and colleges, formulates policies, rules, and regulations for 
the operation of the service, approves specific course offerings and 
recommends credit values, and approves special field service. The 
Committee passes upon recommendations for service personnel made 
by the coordinator. s d 

The coordinator acts as the executive agent of the Executive 
Committee, recommends the structure of course offerings and special 
field services the need for which has been set forth by the advisory 
committee, and coordinates the services for teachers in the Atlanta 
Area. “r 

Personnel consists of regular staff members of the cooperating 1n- 
stitutions, visiting faculty members from other approved ETEN 
and individuals brought in to render special field services which are 
not related to academic credit. i 

There is full and careful agreement as to budget, expenditures, and 
the responsibilities of each participant regarding finance, ere 
sources of income (credit and noncredit payments and gifts), an 


procedure. 
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PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


The Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service is the outgrowth of 
a desire on the part of the University Center and six school systems to 
provide an in-service training program to satisfy the needs of teachers 
in the region. It is a cooperative enterprise in that it brings together 
several higher institutions and several public school systems in a single 
organization for meeting the needs of teachers in service. Fach of the 
participating systems has designated liaison agents who provide direct 
contact between the Service and the teachers, and advice in determin- 
ing the policies and operation of the Service. Similarly, liaison is main- 
tained between the Service and each of the cooperating higher insti- 
tutions. The program of offerings is thus worked out in cooperative 
fashion. 

The Service has established off-campus centers selected on the 
basis of: accessibility to classrooms and school buildings in which par- 
ticipants may find laboratory and clinical facilities, accessibility to 
adequate library facilities, and accessibility to other instructional aids 
such as equipment needed in studying audio-visual material. 

An additional service is available to those who enroll in the classes. 
The instructors visit with the enrollees in their own classes to assist in 
the identification of classroom problems, demonstrate methods or sug- 
gest procedures by which these problems may be overcome, and 
counsel with the teachers who have requested this assistance. Through 
this medium the instructor and the teachers are able to make a coop- 
erative attack upon classroom problems on the basis of each having an 
intimate knowledge of all the factors involved. 

The staff of the Service provides noncredit consultative services tO 
individuals, committees, or school faculties who desire such aid. The 
period of consultations may extend over a short time or a long one- 
Activities are centered for the most part in informal conferences with 
individuals or with groups without the formality of organizing 4 class. 
The only restrictions are those growing out of the limitations in the 
size of the staff and the amount of time available. 

The designation of specific centers at which off-campus classes are 
held accords to the Service the same advantage possessed by: on 
campus classes which draw upon the resources of a central book cot- 

lection. An additional advantage accrues from the fact that resources 
are enlarged and improved by being drawn from the libraries of the 
cooperating institutions, the professional libraries of the cooperating 
school systems, and the Library Extension Service of the state De 
partment of Education. 
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The selection of the faculty is in line with the general policy of 
the program to provide facilities and personnel to meet the needs aris- 
ing from an in-service education project. Some members are drawn 
from the regular staffs of the cooperating institutions; others are 
drawn from higher institutions outside the Atlanta area, serving as 
visiting instructors in their specialties. Regular faculty members also 
draw on educational leaders of recognized merit outside the regular 
staffs of the cooperating institutions to assist in the consideration of 
special topics. 

It is natural to assume that participants have either completed their 
undergraduate collegiate programs or have reached an advanced level 
of undergraduate work. If teachers have not attained either of these 
levels of collegiate work and yet desire to participate, maturity and 
experience are taken into consideration. Students in this category need 
to obtain approval from the instructor. In addition, individuals teach- 
ing in school systems located outside the Atlanta area have expressed 
a desire to enroll in the classes; such applications are welcomed. 


Y The Appraisal: 
Increased numbers want experimental courses in child development. 


There is a growing interest in the noncredit consultative type of service. 


Two additional counties asked to be included in this area. 


There are more requests for consultation than can be filled. 


The Kappa Phi Kappa educational fraternity raised $11,000 to supplement 
contributions made by two institutions to the service. 


The service offers excellent opportunity for research, e.g, plans are under 
way for studies of teacher-administrator relationships, critical thinking, 
child growth and development, and needs of in-service teachers in the 
Area. 


At the end of the second year’s work the recommendations indicated 
growth in determining needs of teachers, recognition of need for ane 
tinuous guidance, and need for further specific work on the a o 
the Service personnel, As a result, the following recommendations 


were made: 
That the program be expanded to include courses offered by departments 
of the institutions other than Education which are especially helpful to 


teachers i , 
That the staffs of departments other than Education be made available for 


consultative service to faculties and groups of teachers in the area 
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That the work in child growth and development be expanded and unified. 
This implied a continued need for one additional person in the field of 
materials and methods to work with those in child study and evaluation 
on a unified program 


That research be encouraged both among doctoral candidates and among 
those working for master’s degrees 


That a minimum of eight students be encouraged to attend a summer 
workshop at the University of Chicago for training as leaders and re- 
source personnel to aid with second year groups in child growth and de- 
velopment 


That at least two students from each first year group formed in child 
study be encouraged to attend a workshop in Georgia for training as 
leaders and resource personnel to aid with first-year groups 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Courter, Kennetu C., and others. “A Progress Report of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 50, No. 1, 
October, 1948, pp. 1-59. 

Lonspate, Ricar C. “What the Council Is and Does: A Description of 
the Work of the Central New York School Study Council.” Proceed- 
ings, Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting, New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals, December, 1948. 

“Study Councils.” School Executive (Educational Planning Section), Vol. 
69, February, 1950, pp. 57-72. 

When School Systems Work Together. Deep River, Conn.: Educators 
Washington Dispatch, Supplement, November, 1947. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SCHOOL STUDY COUNCILS 

Some of the school study councils publish journals telling of their activi- 
ties and describing outstanding educational practices being used by mem- 
ber schools. Most of these journals are issued bimonthly during the school 
year. In addition, the councils issue a wide variety of reports of their or 
operative studies and research. These range in type from brief mimeo- 
graphed leaflets to rather extensive books. The journals and most © the 
reports may be obtained from the issuing councils at small cost. The coun- 
cils are also glad to furnish lists of publications. 

For the convenience of the reader, the names and addresses of school 
study councils are given below. Where a council publishes a journa, the 
name of the journal follows the address of the Council. The name O ug 
cooperating institution of higher education is given in parentheses. 
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Capitol Area School Development Association, State College for Teachers, 
Albany 3, New York. Casdaids. 
(State College for Teachers, Albany) 
Central New York School Study Council, 219 Slocum Hall, College Place, 
Syracuse 10, New York. The Reporter. 
(School of Education, Syracuse University) 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative School Studies, 6o Farns- 
worth Street, Detroit 2, Michigan. Action. 
(Schools of Education, University of Michigan and Wayne University ) 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
New York. Exchange. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) 
Mid-Hudson Area School Study Council, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York. 
(State Teachers College, New Paltz) ’ 
Nebraska Cooperative School Study Council, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
(School of Education, University of Nebraska) e 
New England School Development Council, Peabody House, 13 Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Nesdec News. 
(Graduate School of Education, Harvard University ) i 
Pennsylvania School Study Council, 111 Burrowes Bldg., State College, 
Pennsylvania. ; 
(School of Education, Pennsylvania State College) 
Suburban School Study Council, School of Education, 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ' 
(School of Education, University of Pennsylvania) 
Tri-State Area School Study Council, 2728 Cathedral of Learning, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. The Public School Digest. 
(School of Education, University of Pittsburgh) 
Western New York School Study Council, 3335 Main Street, Buffalo 14, 
New York. ' 
(School of Education, University of P ae 

Other councils recent] organized are the ol ONENE D Hae 
Bay Area School Study Coen Stanford University, Gaon. 
Eastern Alabama School Study Council, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


Auburn, Alabama. 
Philadelphia Area School Study Council, 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Rocky Mountain School Study Counc! 


Colorado. ys 
South East Alabama School Study Council, Troy, Alabama. 


Tennessee School Study Council, School of Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, “Tennessee. 


University of Penn- 


Teachers College, Temple Uni- 


|, University of Denver, Denver, 


CHAPTER 17 M EVALUATING TEACHER EFFECTIVE- 
NESS MUST BE A CREATIVE COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


Teacuer evaluation is precarious unless its procedures and criteria 
are created cooperatively by teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Unfortunately this has not been the general practice. 

A current in educational practice is sweeping along into a whirl- 
pool thousands of hapless teachers. With them go hundreds of ill- 
informed supervisors and administrators. The current is that of teacher 
evaluation for purposes of tenure and of salary increases. The scientifi- 
cally minded, cautious leaders in that important but dangerous cur- 
rent are struggling to rescue teachers and supervisors from the swirl. 

These leaders are experiencing what others did in 1927 and 1928 
during the onrush of the testing movement. A heated debate was 
waged in Boston, February 25 and 28, 1928, on “Nature or Nurture; 
Which?” The occasion was the annual meeting of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education. Those were the days when an up-to- 
date educator was supposed to believe that the I. Q. is constant. As a 
result of hearing the debate and reading the two volumes of the Soci- 
ety’s 1928 Yearbook, the present author reaffirmed his earlier belief 
that in matters pertaining to the use of tests he would be open-minded 
but proceed cautiously. For the eight years preceding he had as a su- 
pervisor administered an intelligence test and the few existing achieve- 
ment tests. ; 

The resistance by teachers to testing programs was evident. The 
writer decided to administer the tests only in close cooperation with 
all teachers; they were to understand the reasons, the values, and the 
dangers of testing. For thirty years he has advocated measurement — 
measurement as objective and as scientific as possible. But he has been 
convinced that all programs involving evaluation, whether objective 
or subjective, whether of pupil or of teacher, should be cooperatively 
carried out, and the subjective judgment of teachers should be held in 
high regard. 

A knowledge of objective measurement — its validity and r eliabil- 
ity — may lead teachers to wonder if their own subjective judgment 1 
sound and to wish to further their knowledge of objective appraisal. 
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Only when teachers are in that frame of mind should supervisors sug- 
gest a broad and inclusive testing program for pupils and an objective, 
cooperative evaluation of teacher effectiveness. 

The nationally known leaders in the field of teacher evaluation are 
trying hard to restrain supervisors from plunging into the on-rushing 
current. The following statements summarize fairly well the prevalent 
ideas of the musts of teacher evaluation: 


1. No program for evaluating teachers is worthy of the name evaluation 
that does not involve cooperative and understanding work by a judi- 
cious and zealous faculty. 

2. Teachers must understand the grounds on which evaluation rests and 
must frankly and without bias contribute their belief. 

3. Evaluation if worthy is not merely a procedure, no matter how sci- 
entifically pursued. It is first, last, and always a philosophy of indi- 
viduals — a philosophy of cooperating, unified individuals who consti- 
tute the faculty. SIR 

4. Evaluation of teachers will never be worth the paper on which its re- 
sults are recorded unless the supervisor and the teachers live a life of 


self-appraisal. 


The emphasis in this brief presentation has been on the philosophy 
underlying evaluation. The attitude of a faculty — the intelligent in- 
terest and understanding of involvements — is more vital to success 
than is an array of lengthy checklists, no matter how objective, if 
used safely by administrators and supervisors. What American schools 
need is more, not fewer, teacher self-evaluation checklists, but they 
must be in the hands of an intelligent faculty that is willing and eager 
to learn how to interpret and apply them as a means of eije in 
service. If teacher self-evaluation on a cooperative basis with super- 
visors had for years been an integral part of supervisory pent ee 
would not be in the predicament we are today when anes de- 
mand that teachers be evaluated for purposes of tenure pn he ary. p 

Because of the predicament, aggravated not only by the w n 
few states but also by requirements of local school boards, the on 
lem continues to receive prominence on programs of local, state, an 

i i strongly debated in from 
national conferences. For instance, 1t was > gly í pyri 
three to four study groups at the 1948 and 1949 penego sie ar 
ciation of Supervision and Curriculum Development. gre : 
jori ici ‘ched to have the Association go on record as 
jority of participants wishe shied ages 

i -ao ” but no official action was taken. 
opposing “any method of rating, aa gage E h 
Many supervisors and administrators believe that eva 
hes i be a valuable means whereby teachers 
jective rating on a scale — may 
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and supervisors together may continually analyze purposes, proce- 
dures, and results. Thereby evaluation becomes a stimulating supervi- 
sory means for improving both the teacher and the supervisor. 

All thus far said means that evaluation when done żo teachers may 
be (and generally is) harmful; when done by teachers in cooperation 
with supervisors, it is desirable. Whether or not the results of the latter 
procedure should be used also for administration purposes depends 
upon the local situation. There is evidence that when teachers prepare 
the criteria and procedures, there is little opposition to using the re- 
sults as a basis of merit rating. On the other hand there is more evi- 
dence that when teachers are rated by supervisors for purposes of pro- 
motion and salary increases, only ill will and frustration result. Leaders 
in the field believe that when the evaluation is carried on under the 
same philosophy and procedures that are inherent in effective guid- 
ance, teachers will welcome it. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 34 


A Junior-Senior High School Faculty Prepares Criteria 


for Teacher Evaluation 


A workshop course on Tenure of Teachers in Rural Areas was 
held during the summer session at a school of education. Nine super- 
visory principals and two district superintendents assembled in the 
usual informal atmosphere of a workshop first to interpret the new ed- 
ucation law of the state pertaining to rural tenure, and then to formu- 
late some principles of teacher evaluation inherent in the law. 

The provisions of the law resolve themselves to this: (1) in all 
schools of eight teachers and over, a school board must either place a 
teacher on tenure after three years of continuous service in the school 
or not re-employ him; (2) the board’s action must be upon the joint 
recommendations of the supervising principal and the district superin- 
tendent; (3) the placing of a teacher on tenure and the accompany Ing 
provision for salary increments were to be on the basis of merit re- 
ferred to unofficially as “merit-rating.” 

At the workshop the following principle was strongly empha- 
sized: Any program of teacher evaluation to be successful, no matte! 
by what criteria measured, must be understood and approved by the 
teachers involved; and the greater the degree of teacher participation 
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in the preparation of the evaluation criteria, the more successful the 
results will be. 


“ The Setting: One of the principals in the workshop represented a 
district thirty miles from a large city, which enrolled 1500 pupils, 700 
of whom were in the high school. There were six community centers 
in the district with a wide range of socioeconomic standards and racial 
stocks. The educational philosophy of the schools, which had been de- 
veloped over a period of several years, called for “learning basic 
skills; learning to appreciate the scientific and cultural heritage of the 
world in which we live; learning the science of human relations and 
good citizenship in American democracy; learning to appreciate the 
place of education in making a happier and better world; and using a 
diversity of methods to attain educational purposes.” 


The Problem: The problem for the principal, as he phrased it, was 
this: “How shall I with my teachers and supervising principal and su- 
perintendent develop a plan of evaluation satisfactory to our faculty 


and our board of education?” 


Yt The Project: The principal, after consultation with his supervis- 
ing principal and district superintendent, decided that the teachers 
were to develop the cooperative evaluation device and the plans for 
its subsequent operation. ia 
At a conference called to plan the initial steps, a committee of six 
members was elected by the faculty of the junior-senior high school 
of forty teachers to prepare “tentative criteria for the evaluation of 
teachers’ work.” Ten three-hour meetings were held, some in the 
high school library and several in homes of committee members. It 
was felt that meeting in the homes would contribute to a freer ex- 


change of opinions. 
During the early meetings the 
sibilities first in view of the tenur 


ciples of education adopted as gui oa 
They decided that criteria should be such that a reasonably compe- 


tent, efficient, and satisfactory teacher could meet them, and that ay 
should be as objective as possible, subjective elements being consid- 
ered secondary in the total picture. 

Meeting throughout the fall and winter, the committee gradually 


developed what they termed “A Set of Criteria for Teacher Evalua- 


i j iteria in mi igh school prin- 
tion.” With these criteria 1n mimeograph form the high s p 


committee determined their respon- 
e law and then in view of the prin- 
des for the schools of the district. 
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cipal, who had purposely taken no part in the deliberations, inter- 
viewed the members of the committee collectively and individually. 
Several revisions were made. Then followed the presentation of the 
tentative report to the entire faculty in a series of conferences. As a 
result, revisions were again made. Finally a detailed plan evolved to 
which every teacher had contributed his thinking. Although it was 
still called “tentative,” it was to be used for two years. All teachers 
signed a statement agreeing to abide by it. 

Our account of the project will now go back and consider part of 
the foreword to the report, a few problems that arose during the con- 
struction of the criteria, and a few procedures. 

The Introduction, covering purposes and procedures, included 
this quotation from the state law: 


On or before the expiration of the probationary term of a person ap- 
pointed for such term, except the principal of the district, the District 
Superintendent of Schools shall make a written report to the Board of 
Education or Trustees recommending for appointment on tenure, from 
lists and reports furnished by the principal of the district, those persons 
who have been found competent, efficient, and satisfactory. . . . By 4 
majority vote the Board of Education or Trustees may then appoint on 
tenure any or all of the persons recommended by the District Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


Further under purposes the committee wrote: 


Since the statute provides that a written report is to be sent by the prin- 
cipal of the district to the District Superintendent of Schools, and by the 
District Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education, with the 
list of approved teachers, an evaluation of the teachers has been deemed 
necessary to comply with the provisions of the statute. 

In order to evaluate teachers, a standard of evaluation must be pro- 
vided. The statutory test is found in the words “competent, efficient, and 
satisfactory,” and the purpose of your committee has been to find criteria 
which will determine whether the teacher is in fact a competent, efficient, 
and satisfactory teacher. 


One of the principles submitted by the committee stated that the 
language of the statute was to receive “a reasonable interpretation. 
The words “competent, efficient, and satisfactory” were to be inter- 
preted to mean “reasonably competent, reasonably efficient, and rea- 
sonably satisfactory.” The standard set up in the criteria adopted, was 
to be one that a reasonably competent, efficient, and satisfactory 
teacher could meet. 
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A second principle pertained to objective criteria. Criteria for the 
evaluation of the teachers were to be as objective as it was “humanly 
possible” to make them. They were to be of such a nature as to elicit 
facts about the teacher which could be established by evidence. 

Another principle was analyzed under a frame of reference. In the 
opinion of the committee, the criteria were to take account of the par- 
ticular local setting in which the educative process was carried on. 
The frame of reference applicable to the local situation was to include 
among other things the following facts: 


1. The teachers to be evaluated are working in a junior-senior high school 
of approximately seven hundred students in a consolidated school dis- 
trict in a suburban area of Suffolk County, about thirty miles from 
the city. 

2. The.school is located in or near the village of Clay, a community of 
approximately four thousand population, and draws its student body 
from the village and five near-by communities which we as teachers 
should know well economically and socially. 

3. The evaluation of teachers can be established only in the light of the 
purposes which the educational system is attempting to achieve. The 
following are some of the purposes stated: (a) Basic skills — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, independent thinking, the collection and interpre- 
tation of data, and similar skills should be developed. (b) The world in 
which we live —scientific and technical knowledge, the impact of the 
industrial revolution upon modern life, and a reasonably complete pic- 
ture of our cultural heritage should all be presented. (c) Citizenship — 
the science of human relations, how to live with other people at all 
levels of society, is an important part of preparation for life in the mod- 
ern world. Knowledge and understanding of the American system of 
government, how government functions at different levels, self-disci- 
pline, the duty of the citizen to participate in the life of the community, 
state, and nation, are all indispensable if we are to train boys and girls 
to live as free men and women in a democratic society. An understand- 
ing of our system of free enterprise and of its relation to economic 
freedom is necessary if our economic and political system is to receive 
intelligent support. (d) A better world — the ultimate ends are to im- 
prove the calibre of people by the process of education and thus in 
time to make the world a happier and better place in which to live. 


d: “There seems to be general agreement 
ose aims of education. There is less agree- 


ment upon the methods of attaining them.” It proceeded to say that 
there is room for diversity in the choice of methods for achieving ed- 


ucational purposes; that methods may vary with subject, grade level, 


The committee state 
among educators upon th 
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size of class, personality, background and training of the teacher, and 
other factors; that the methods employed, however, should be con- 
sistent with the over-all policy and purpose of the educational sys- 
tem and with the primary purpose of public education to train alert, 
informed, intelligent citizens. 

At the conclusion of the tentative report the committee urged that 
every teacher should read it carefully because it would answer many 
questions as to why particular items were included in or omitted from 
the list of criteria agreed upon by the committee and submitted here- 
with. 


RESTUDY AND REVISION OF THE TENTATIVE REPORT 

After receiving questions and suggestions, the committee began a 
second series of meetings. It first reconsidered the law which required 
a written report on teachers found competent, efficient, and satisfac- 
tory. This meant to the principal and superintendent that their writ- 
ten recommendations must be based upon criteria to be drawn up by 
the teachers and fulfilling all the provisions of the law. The commit- 
tee therefore decided to approach evaluation as a brand new proposi- 
tion, exhausting their own ideas on the subject before looking at any 
of the various scales available. They further decided not to set up the 
final criteria without a fresh study of the frame of reference, because 
“you cannot evaluate in a vacuum but only with reference to a par- 
ticular time, place, community, school, and purpose.” 

The committee soon realized that there were big areas to be in- 
cluded in the evaluation scale. Personal qualities, for instance, needed 
more detailed analysis, and each member of the committee worked for 
a long time on that one area. The question was raised whether an item 
should be included on reactions of students, parents, and community 
to the teacher’s personality. The committee was of the opinion that 
there is no objective test of such reactions and that to include the 
item would penalize “the conscientious teacher who is trying to do 
a good job of teaching in school, instead of just trying to please the 
students,” - 

The committee further discussed the word “refinement” when used 
in connection with a teacher’s personality. It was urged that the word 
was not good in situations frequently arising when handling hig 
school students; that a sharp command, “Sit down and be quiet,” 1s 
sometimes quite in order. The word was discussed at length with the 
aid of the dictionary. In the course of the discussion it was stated that 
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the word included “culture” and “background.” It was urged that 
there be set up an objective test of these qualities and that they should 
be distinguished from good manners. 

The next item brought up was the teacher’s fairness and reason- 
ableness in his relations with others. Here the point was made that a 
teacher could be reasonable and could consider all aspects of a prob- 
lem but still use poor judgment in the way in which he tried to solve 
a difficulty. It was urged, therefore, that the committee include an 
item on judgment. On the other hand it was shown that the teacher is 
in a position to exercise judgment and discretion only within narrow 
limits. 

The next item was “professional ethics.” In the opinion of the com- 
mittee teachers have a duty not to divulge information about students 
or other persons which comes to their attention in the course of their 
work except to persons who are professionally entitled to such infor- 
mation. ‘Teachers are under an obligation to refrain from making, or 
repeating, derogatory remarks about the school or its personnel inside 
the school, in the local community, or elsewhere; and in the event that 
a teacher feels impelled to call to the attention of the school authori- 
ties a situation involving another teacher, the teacher involved should 
be informed of the facts. This is vital to the maintenance of teacher 
morale.” 

Another session was devoted to techniques of teaching. ‘There was 
general agreement upon the items which belong under this aig 
but a large problem loomed when it came to deciding on how the 
teacher was to be rated on the different items. The committee decided 
to set up five ratings for each item, namely, “Outstanding,” ‘Above 
Average,” “Average,” “Below Average,” and Poor. ; 

One item, “teacher is accepted by the community, $ ( 
“An objective answer would require a poll of the P EF 
is impractical. An answer based on anything less is su jective is 
leaves the teacher wide open to attack by any small group. t e 
committee thought that any teacher who satisfactorily met ia o ra 
tive tests which they had set up would necessarily be the a 2 
teacher who would be generally accepted by the community ang t hat 


general acceptance should be sufficient. ei ee 
In the opinion of the committee the item, teacher is a goo 


ence,” is not capable of objective measurement and is so much a mat- 
pe: 2 . N 
ter of personal opinion as to be sheer speculation. In fact, mi Sg 
mittee felt that there are so manly influences shaping the lives o 


’ was rejected. 
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students that it would be virtually impossible to trace the influence 
of a particular teacher upon an individual student or any group of 
students. 

To the item, “teacher shows an interest in students,” there was ob- 
jection because “the facts which would establish such an interest are 
rarely brought to the attention of the supervisors”; but the objection 
was withdrawn and the item included upon assurance by the principal 
that the teacher would have an opportunity to discuss this and all the 
other items in the list with him at the time the teacher was being eval- 
uated, and could then present evidence on the point. 


THE FINAL EVALUATION LIST 


The list of proposed criteria was unanimously adopted by the 
committee and later by the faculty. The reader should realize that 
the items listed below are neither inclusive nor, perhaps, arranged in 
the best order. Attention is at once focused upon the teacher’s personal 
qualities rather than upon her adherence to the objectives agreed upon 
and the pupil’s reactions to the objectives. The teacher’s use of the 
curriculum and her use of parents and laymen and other community 
resources are omitted. However, the evaluation sheets are the product 
of creative and cooperative endeavor and are thus reproduced here 
for analysis by the reader. 


Personal Qualities 
A. Character 
1. Moral standards 
a. Observes at least the moral standards of the community 
3, Dependability 
a. Carries out assignments 
b. Is punctual at school, at meetings, with reports 
c. Has ability to work independently 
d. Has ability to work with a group 
e. Enforces regulations 
3. Industry 
als willing worker 
b. Uses good judgment in allocating time between school and 
nonschool activities 
B. Personality 
1. Is attractive 
2. Is neat 
3. Is courteous 
4. Has poise 
5. Is tactful 
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6. Is pleasant and cheerful 
7. Is fair and reasonable in his relations with others 
8. Uses accepted English 
9. Shows other evidence of cultural background 
10. Uses good judgment 
C. Health 
1. Is physically able to carry on work 


Professional Status 
A. Preparation 
1. Has adequate general preparation’ 
2. Has adequate preparation in the field in which he is teaching 
3. Has taken in-service courses over and above the courses required 
for permanent certification 
4. Has a record of successful teaching experience 
5. Has had experience in other fields which makes for better teach- 
ing 
B. In-service experiences and activities 
1. Adequacy of in-service training 
a. Has taken courses in the last five years 
b. Is a member of professional organizations 
c. Subscribes for professional publications 
d. Makes professional contributions through committee work 
when serving on committee 
e. Is active in professional activities and/or research 
f. Attends professional conferences 
C. Regents’ record 
1. Teacher’s regents’ record (where the question is relevant) 
D. Professional ethics 
1. Refrains from divulging professional confidences 
2. Refrains from making derogatory remarks about other teachers 
3. In dealing with professional associates observes proper ethical 


standards 
4. Refrains from ma 
its personnel to outsiders 
Teaching Techniques 
A. Preparation 
1. Prepares work adequately 
B. Assignment 
1. Makes assignments definite 
2. Gives assignments of reasonable length 
3. Requires reasonable standards of neatness, 
completeness in written work 


C. Care of room i 
1. Room is neat, orderly, and attractive 


king derogatory remarks about the school and 


accuracy, legibility, and 
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D. Control of class 
1. Has reasonable control 
E. Student participation 
1. Students take an active part in the work 
2. Students’ questions are allowed to develop into worth-while dis- 
cussion 
F. Presentation 
1. Ideas are developed clearly and definitely 
2. Encourages independent thinking 
3. Utilizes experience of students in developing new ideas 
4. Shows originality in making presentation 
G. Supplementary aids 
1. Makes use of available audio-visual aids 
2. Makes use of other teaching aids 
Community Relations 
A. Participates wisely in community activities 
B. Meets financial obligations 


YA The Appraisal: The value of the assignment to develop a “Growth- 
in-Service Project” may be estimated from statements by the com- 
mittee members: 


The most valuable experience was the opportunity of understanding and 


becoming better acquainted with the other members of the committee 
through informal discussion of moral and ethical questions. [A junior high 
teacher | 


Discussion with the committee gave me an opportunity to take an inveni 
tory of my own shortcomings, to see them as they might appear to otha 
Since there was no outside pressure to improve my own attitudes, I starte 
right then on my own and feel that I have accomplished more in a short 
time than I could have otherwise. If these faults had been called to MY 
attention by someone else, I should have resisted the idea at first and then 
have taken about two weeks to accept and another week to give ine 
pletely. [A senior high teacher] 


Facing, rather tardily, my first formal evaluation of my work, after sever- 
teen years of rugged experience, it was gratifying to be able to discuss 
some of the factors to be considered in such an evaluation. [The librarian 


In serving on the committee to prepare criteria for teacher evaluation, the 


first reaction was regret that it was impossible for every member of the 
faculty to have this opportunity for professional growth and develop- 
ment. In drafting the criteria, the members of the committee saw what 2 
good teacher should be like and could not help making a comparison re 
see how they individually measured up to that standard. It is anothe! 
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thing to sit down and work out criteria to be used to evaluate teachers in 
an existing situation. Service on the committee was a most valuable pro- 
fessional experience. [A lawyer-teacher] 


The intrinsic value of working with the committee was the opportunity 
and advantage of observing the development of the entire report, item by 
item, by a unique group of married and single teachers — a teacher form- 
erly practicing law, a school nurse, a librarian, a high school principal, a 
teacher of social studies, and a teacher of English. Realizing that the cri- 
teria would be used as an evaluation for tenure, each item was discussed 
and criticized from both the administrative and the teacher viewpoint. [A 
mathematics teacher] 


In working on the committee I not only enjoyed coming to know the 
other members better but I also gained new appreciation of the fact that 
our professional hopes and fears were pretty much the same although we 
started from such different fields of interest. I particularly enjoyed the 
threshing out of difficult points and the research for the words to express 
the exact meaning that would suit our librarian, our ex-lawyer, our mathe- 
matics teacher, our social science teacher, our school nurse. [The nurse] 


The project was so enthusiastically received by the committee members 
that any doubts I had during the summer workshop quickly disappeared. 
Without question it has been the best professional endeavor I have wit- 
nessed during my ten years in the profession. [The principal] 


te ice B phe 
The principal and the supervising principal, after a year's trial of 
the evaluation device, objectively evaluated the procedures as follows: 


No supervisory project undertaken during the five haga N eo 
ing in this school has resulted in such definite building of pro iis 
solidarity. Teachers, especially the members of the yee H a 
first time volunteered to study a common problem for weeks p» ivi ually 
and collectively. At no time was there the slightest complaint sf no no 
for all of this extra work after school,” a statement all too frequent y 
heard. At no time has a committee’s work for the entire faculty met wit 
S ic and understanding support. , i 
a further results of this study and EE poem pee 
fested by improved teaching by our staff, bsg oh pur = Pi z 
realization of an improved morale of pupils and teachers, 4 y 


workability of the evaluation program. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRACTICE 35 


A City School System Evaluates Cooperatively 


Wt The Setting: The appointment of an advisory committee on teach- 
ers’ salaries in a city of 35,000 in accordance with the requirements of 
the teachers’ salary law of the state precipitated action which at first 
resulted in a feeling of despair — where start, how proceed? Some 
teachers and principals were even skeptical that a merit rating plan 
could ever be devised. Yet the new law required rating as one of the 
basic criteria for tenure and for salary increases. 

During the preliminary discussions the advisory committee ana- 
lyzed the interpretations of the new law and of the recommendations 
subsequently sent out by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Various members acted as liaison officers and brought into meetings 
suggestions and criticisms from faculty groups and individual teachers 
throughout the system. 

Gradually from the organized confusion it became evident that 
there must be some common agreement upon the educational goals 
for that school system and the general characteristics of superior 
teaching in the light of these goals. 

Thereupon the committee divided itself into small groups and be- 
gan the study of various aspects of the problem, reporting back to the 
whole committee at regular biweekly meetings. 


Y The Problem: With the committees at work, the superintendent 
and teacher participants realized they needed help on where and how 
to start and how to proceed. “The real problem,” said the superintend- 
ent, “was so to work and so to resolve the conflicting opinions that 
the faculty would agree, at least for one year, to some sort of merit 
rating system. Though the state law was mandatory, I knew there 
would be a complete breakdown of morale unless the procedures at 
result were agreeable to all concerned.” 


Y4 The Project: The board of education authorized the creation of a 
workshop conducted by a university staff, and it encouraged the pat 
ticipation of all members of the officially constituted advisory com 
mittee. This action by the board not only gave the committee the ae 
vice and counsel of the director of the workshop, who was nationally 
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known as an authority, but also stimulated the thinking of all mem- 
bers of the group on the broader aspects of both teacher and pupil 
evaluation. The director’s vision and ability in leading group thought 
and action gave the advisory committee a unique concept of teacher 
evaluation. He showed the participants the close relationship of pupil 
evaluation and teacher evaluation. The result was that later almost the 
entire faculty meaningfully cooperated. 

THE WORKING GROUPS 


The total organized staff of participants consisted of three persons 
from the university; a general chairman chosen by the local faculty, 
who coordinated the procedures of the various committees; a commit- 
tee on administration assisting the general chairman; a major commit- 
tee on pupil evaluation; and a major committee on teacher evaluation. 
Subcommittees were appointed on Desired Outcomes of American 
Education, Guiding Concepts of Teacher Evaluation, Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Teacher, Duties and Responsibilities of Admin- 
istrative and Supervisory Officers, Duties and Responsibilities of the 
Board of Education, Criteria for Fvaluation of Exceptional Services 


by Teachers. 
THE REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 


t of this Illustration of Practice is here re- 
duced to a minimum, and the reports of the committees are its major 
contribution. It must be understood that they represent approximately 
a year’s work involving at first tentative findings and suggestions that 
were submitted to all teachers with requests for suggestions. For the 
first two months disapprovals were many and various; full atch of 
any tentative report was rare. The final approvals bar eo pe 
due to three major factors — the wide experience © the Spa i 
the field of teacher evaluation, the continuous encouragement 9. ree 
participation and criticism by the teachers, and the already existing 


good faculty morale. 


The narrative accoun 


Report on Desired Outcomes of American Education 


The objectives reported and, after some weeks of discussion, 
adopted as a basis for the entire project are neither new fe unique. 
i ed, and modified by education in 
They have been pondered, discussed, ae 
i iod of thirty years or more. The fact that 
the United States over a period o r more ct th 
a committee of local teachers developed a re = i cP 
i they were 
i to the study. To the faculty 
school is what was pertinent to, l wns 
“our platform.” The list of desired outcomes for pupils was as fol 
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lows; they were fundamental to any subsequently developed ob- 
jectives. 


I. 


N 


Ability to grasp the meaning of the spoken or written words of others 

and to express oneself in clear and correct terms 

. Skill in the use of simple mathematics, and ability to apply that skill 
in the solution of practical problems 

. Knowledge of the fundamentals of science which find application in 
everyday life 

. Optimum physical development 

. Knowledge and use of the fundamental principles of hygiene and good 
health, both mental and physical 

. Ability to orient oneself to the physical and social environment 

. A pleasing personality 

. Habitual worthy use of leisure time 

. An appreciation of that which is good in music, literature, and art, 
and the discovery and development of innate specialized abilities in 
these fields 

. Adoption of a personal program with realistic objectives 

. Specialized learnings leading to a vocation or further preparation 

. A knowledge of those aspects of world history and geography which 
contribute to a better understanding of world problems 

. An understanding of the interdependency of the different races and 
cultures 

. A knowledge of the history of the United States and its major in- 
stitutions 

. The ability to find facts, relate data, and apply independent and criti- 
cal thinking to the solution of personal and social problems 

. Good citizenship in the broadest sense of the word, including a grasp 
of the benefits and responsibilities of the democratic way of life 

. Ethical character A 


Report on Guiding Concepts of Teacher Evaluation 
These concepts of evaluation are in harmony with both the objec- 


tives of the state law and the pronouncements of recognized authori- 
ties on the subject. 


Í; 


The first and major purpose of any evaluation procedure should be 
helpfulness, The process should be continuous, allowing much oppo 
tunity for teacher self-evaluation and supervisory conferences tO the 
end that each teacher may achieve his maximum potential contribution 
to the school program. 


- The process should be consistent with democratic philosophy- Teach- 


ers, supervisors, administrators, and the board of education should “a 
operate in the setting up and revision of standards. The individua 
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teacher should participate in his own evaluation and contribute to his 
own confidential record of exceptional service. This should be available 
to him at all times and from it no withdrawal should be made except 
with the mutual consent of the teacher and the superintendent. 

3: The process should be in accord with an effective learning situation. 
This involves a consideration of the limits imposed by state and local 
authorities, the opportunities at hand, and the status of the students. 

4. The evaluation techniques and procedures should be as broad as the 
goals of the program. The standards used should cover, as far as possi- 
ble, all phases of a teacher’s educational activity, and there should be 
provision for a wide variety of evidence. 

5. While a high degree of objectivity is to be desired, it must be recog- 
nized that strictly objective procedures in teacher evaluation are too 
limited adequately to serve the purpose. Where judgments enter into 
the record of observable activities, they should be made in consultation 
with the teacher concerned and there should be no judgments of his 
effectiveness in the absence of supporting evidence. 


Report on Duties and Responsibilities of the Teacher 


The law of the state specifies that “all teachers shall have oppor- 
tunities to qualify for promotional increments through satisfactory 
teaching service and, in addition, objective evidence of one or more 
special contributions.” In setting up standards for “exceptional serv- 
ice” the committee assumed that the following items will have been 
achieved to a “satisfactory” degree as a prerequisite. They would be 
achieved in degrees ranging from a little better than satisfactory to 


exceptional. 


A. Obligations to pupils 
1. To know and understand pupils as individuals 
a. By knowing what is in the cumulative record, making wise and 
sympathetic use of information, and adding significant data : 
b. By observing pupils’ behavior both in and out of school, that apti- 
tudes, interests, and social and emotional development may be 


determined and guided 
c. By becoming acquainted with 
whenever possible 
2. To create democratic situations in 
and integrity are preserved and wh 


dividual to develop his own potentialities 
3. To develop sound evaluation procedures and to guide pupil self- 
evaluation 
4. To know subject matter and present it ina stimulating manner, be- 
ing alert to all the possibilities of the environment 


parents and home environment 


which each child's individuality 
ere provision is made for an in- 
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B. Obligations to self 
1. To pursue a well-rounded personal program 
2. To maintain and protect one’s own health 
3. To improve one’s education professionally and otherwise 
4. To keep one’s cumulative record up to date 
C. Obligations to administration 
1. To cooperate with the administration 
a. By both following and making suggestions 
b. By accepting special tasks when need exists 
2. To strive to improve one’s teaching 
3. To appreciate the place of one’s self and one’s department in the 
over-all educational program 
D. Obligations to fellow-workers 
1. To appreciate and preserve the individuality and integrity of each 
teacher 
2. To share ideas and resources 
3. To be and help others to be a working part of the whole 
E. Obligations to the community : 
1. To appreciate community needs and do one’s share in satisfying 
them 
2. To know and use community resources 


Report on Duties and Responsibilities of the Administrative and 
Supervisory Officers 


The administrative and supervisory officer’s responsibilities for their 
evaluation in regard to promotional increments were to proceed first 
of all within the framework of their normal supervisory functions but 
should further include the following: 


A. Regarding cumulative records: 

1. The Superintendent of Schools shall keep these in his office. 

2. The administration shall see that these records are set up and made 
ready for use. : 

3- The administrative officers shall record in the folders those of theif 
observations which are significant in the appraisal of superior teach- 
ing. 

4. Material included in the teacher’s confidential record shall not be 
withdrawn or altered, except with the mutual consent of the teacher 
and the superintendent. 

5. As each teacher becomes eligible for promotion, the Superintendent 
of Schools shall assemble the information in such a way that it may 
be evaluated as objectively as possible. 

6. The administrative officers shall counsel with each teacher about 
his record as occasion requires. 
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B. Regarding supervision and opportunities of growth: 

1. The administrative officers shall counsel teachers in regard to those 
activities, directly connected with or not related to teaching, which 
influence teachers’ opportunity for growth. 

2. The administration shall suggest and implement plans for in-service 
growth and training of teachers. 

3. The administration shall receive and consider ideas for changes in 
the curriculum and cooperate with teachers in providing a flexible 
program so that teachers may feel free to experiment. 

C. Regarding evaluation and recommendation: 

1. As each teacher becomes eligible for promotional increment, she 
shall be evaluated on the basis of the evidence contained in the cu- 
mulative folder. This evaluation shall be made by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in conference with the supervisor and the principal 
of the building in which the particular teacher serves, 

2. Where the evidence indicates superior service, the superintendent 
shall recommend to the Board of Education that the teacher in 
question be given the promotional increment for which she is a 


candidate. 


Report on Criteria for Evaluation of Exceptional Services 


The state law provided that “exceptional services” were to be in- 
cluded in the requirements for promotion and certain special in- 
creases. The following statements are from the state ruling on the 


interpretation of the law. 


Each teacher shall have opportunities to qualify for promotional in- 
crement through satisfactory teaching service and, in addition, objective 
evidence of one or more of the following special contributions; * 
if Exceptional service to the pupils for whom the teacher is individually 

responsible 
2. Exceptional service to the com 

rectly related to the interests and well-being of young people 
3. Substantial increase in the value of service rendered to pupils through 
the teacher’s participation in nonschool activities 
4. Substantial increase in the value of service rendered to pupils, education 
not formally credited toward a degree, or continued approved study 


by teachers who do not hold a college degree 


munity through nonschool activities di- 


THE FINAL REPORT 


In accord with the above legal decree and ever mindful of the de- 
sired outcomes of American education as stated in numerous reports 
of national councils and associations, and the guiding concepts of eval- 
uation as previously enumerated, the local advisory committee formu- 
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lated and recommended the following method of teacher evaluatio 
for the local school system. All phases of the problem had been ser 
ously studied and an effort made to establish a recording system th 
permitted the truest determination of each teacher's qualifications fo 
tenure and promotional increments. An initial “exploratory” use ¢ 
such records revealed inevitable and desirable changes, but for o 
year the following plan was to be in effect. By means of coop 

tive administration-teacher action a better method, it was hopec 
would eventually be evolved. 

A confidential cumulative record for each teacher was to be kep 
in the superintendent’s office. This was to include the usual persom 
and educational information desired by the board of education, plu 
various types of evidence for the appraisal of exceptional service. Ng 
only the administrative and supervisory reports were to be on file, bu 
also evidence contributed by the teacher. Materials included in the et 
mulative record were not to be withdrawn or altered except upo 
mutual consent of the teacher and superintendent. 

One major value of the accumulated evidence was that it wo 
allow the teacher to see his own strengths and weaknesses and woul 
encourage in-service growth. Another value was its basis for evalu: 
tion toward promotional increments, f 

The final responsibility for evaluation and subsequent recom 
mendation for promotional increments would rest, as the law stipt 
lates, with the superintendent. However, the objective records wou 
increase the validity of such determination. The local board of ed 
cation was privileged by law to assign whatever relative emphasis 
wished to the four areas of exceptional services. 

The advisory committee made the following recommendation fi 
the board’s consideration in regard to exceptional service. 


1, Anecdotal records or other types of evidence for appraisal by admin 
trator, supervisor, or teacher should be recorded on special forms ¢ 
signed for that purpose. Clippings should be scotch-taped for ease í 
filing. The appraisal is to be made by the administrator or supe 
and should follow conference with the teacher. . 
Each form shall be numbered and that number assigned to the propi 
item or items on the classified record of any contributions. This sh 
be referred to as “keying.” Any evidence of a negative nature that mi 
be assigned shall be circled. e 
3. Near the close of the school year and following a conference with t 
teacher involved, the supervisor and/or principal shall complete © 
annual summary sheet. Based upon the filed evidences and their c!a 


N 
. 
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fication, positive and negative items shall be weighed and a running 
summary and appraisal made for each area. The quality and not the 
mere quantity of evidence shall be of major importance, 

4. Such appraisals shall annually be assigned to the proper areas on the 
form entitled “Cumulative Appraisal of Exceptional Services” accord- 
ing to the legend thereon indicated. This, together with the annual 
summary, shall become a permanent part of the teacher’s record. No 
numerical index or valuation is to be established, 


The Evaluation Device 


The evaluation device for teachers was called “Classified Record 
of Contributions.” It provided space on the right of each numbered 
item for written comments under “Keyed Evidence.” When the com- 
ment was negative, it was to be circled, The following items should 
be thoughtfully analyzed by the reader because they indicate the 
breadth and depth of the service expected of teachers, Not all read- 
ers may agree with the list as finally accepted by the faculty, but it 
should be remembered that it was their product by which they were 
willing both to evaluate themselves and to be evaluated by their su- 
pervisors. Readers should also realize that this is not what is lly 
called a teacher rating device, and it does not therefore ude per- 
sonality and other items commonly found in rating devices, Its em- 
phasis is upon service. 

A. Direct irc to pupils 
1, Pupil guidance 
a. Mesting personal and social needs of pupils intelligently and 


effectively 
b. Providing help in pupils’ personal problems — educational, voca- 


aie ve use of new and varied materials 


c. Effective use of pupils’ interests, experiences, and hobbies in 
classroom procedure 
. Provision for rich school experience T 
: pr Offering broad curricular content, opportunities for leadership 
competition, cooperation, and creative expression ar 
b. Wise utilization of community resources, lay experience; 
state, and national institutions 


4. Assistance to pupils in activities other than regular class work 
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5. Development of programs which provide for continuous evaluation 
of pupil growth in terms of general and specific objectives recog- 
nized by the teacher 

6. Promotion of desirable pupil-teacher relationships to an exceptional 
degree through fairness, sympathetic understanding, cheerfulness 


B. Community service directly related to youth 
1. Direct leadership of children and youth in nonschool activities not 
within the scope of teacher’s regular assignment 


2. Promotion of youth programs of adult organizations 


C. Substantial increase in the value of service rendered to pupils through 
teacher’s participation in nonschool activities 
1. Public relations 
a. Interpreting the work of the school and securing public under- 
standing and support of measures necessary to the welfare and 
progress of the school and community 
b. Leadership or active membership in representative community 
organizations 
c. Regular participation in the planning or administration of public 
forums, panels, or discussions of an educational or professional 
character 
d. Home visits to establish increased understanding between home 
and school and to promote good home-school relations when 
outside the scope of the teacher’s regular assignment 
2. Occupational experience directly related to one’s teaching field 
3. Committee service 
a. Organization or administrative work beneficial to the school or 
local educational system requiring teacher’s time after hours — 
b. Work on locally appointed committees for the purpose of in- 
vestigating, organizing, interpreting, adapting, correlating, or rë- 
lating areas of instruction or educational policy requiring non- 
compensated time beyond the normal teaching day coe 
c. Contributions to improvement of teaching in general within of 
outside the teacher’s classroom 
D. Professional growth and service 
1. Professional study 
a. Earning an advanced degree, or equivalent, in approved ar 
lated to one’s teaching field 
b. Taking courses whether or not formally credited toward 
gree but which are for the purpose of improving the teac 
work : 
c. Teaching or taking courses designed for in-service training ° 
teachers within the local school system 


eas re- 


a de- 
her’s 
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d. Participation in after-school or summer workshops for the de- 
velopment of improved mediums of instruction 
2. Professional research 
a. Research or leadership in professional areas intended to provide 
increased school efficiency and educational advancement of teach- 
ers or pupils 
b. Preparation of reports, reviews, articles, monographs, etc. 
3. Teaching training 
a. Successful demonstration teaching to aid regular or practice 
teachers 
b. Serving as a supervising or critic teacher for student teachers 
under the direction of a teacher-training institution 
4. Miscellaneous 
a. Travel for educational purposes productive of materials, knowl, 
edge, or understanding to be used in vitalizing and enriching 
school offerings to pupils 
b. Exchange teaching in schools outside the teacher’s community 
c. Active participation in local, state, national, or other large-unit 


professional organizations 


Following the above form was a blank form entitled “Annual Sum- 
mary” which provided space for the summation of the detail of serv- 
ices under each of the areas A, B, C, and D. Attached was also a blank 


entitled “Other Summation.” 


Yt The Appraisal: Regardless of earlier negative criticism by numer- 
ous teachers of the system, and critcism that readers may present who 
are “experts” in teacher evaluation, these facts remain true; 


1. When at the end of the first year teachers were cooperatively evalu- 
ated and the stipulations of the law relative to tenure and salary were 
applied, there was no overt objection. Teachers, if dissatisfied, remained 
silent, according to the superintendent and the elementary supervisor, 

2. At the close of the second year the tentative procedures and evaluation 
list are in effect. The superintendent reports: “It works, It works be- 


cause everybody had his full say throughout.” 
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CHAPTER 18 Wt PROFESSIONAL AND LAY 
GROUPS STUDY THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND 
ASSIST INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 


INSTRUCTIONAL supervisors and directors of curriculum believe that 
as teachers they should continue to grow while in service. They do 
not assume that their knowledge of educational backgrounds and of 
the local school and its resources is sufficient. On the contrary, they 
are keen students of all the types of information produced by numer- 
ous organizations which contribute to an evolving philosophy of edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, curriculum content, teaching proce- 
dures, and evaluation. They look to various educational associations, 


and foundations as sources of information for advancing the 


societies, 
of local needs and 


effectiveness of their local programs in terms 
resources. 

Students in courses of instructional supervision should realize, as 
do supervisors in service, that the subject called supervision and the 
university courses under that heading are a composite of practically 
all subjects or courses in a teacher-training program. They should 
therefore possess at least an elementary knowledge of the philosophy 
and purposes of education in the United States, the means whereby 
the purposes are achieved, and the closely allied fields of knowledge. 
In their training for responsibility as supervisors they should be in- 
troduced at least to several of the major sources of information per- 
taining to those subjects and to the field of educational leadership. 
Assuredly they should become acquainted with the purposes and con- 
tributions of the association that specifically represents supervision of 
instruction and curriculum development — The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 


The purpose of this chapter js to pass in review certain of the asso- 
foundations that, with the Association for Su- 


pervision and Curriculum Development, are sources of help to both 
the experienced and the inexperienced supervisor. They are presented 
in no order of preference. Supervisors and curriculum directors hold 

them in the local situation. 


that they have different relative values to 
The Handbook and Manual and the Publications List of the National 


ciations, societies, and 
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Education Association (each published annually) should be in every 
supervisor's office, for they give a brief description of each of the 
twenty-nine associations affiliated with the NEA, lists of available 
publications, and other information of benefit to the supervisor and 
the teacher. 


SECTION A ¥ OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS CONTRIBUTE TO INSTRUCTIONAL SU- 
PERVISION 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND ITS AFFILIATES 


The National Teachers Association, founded in 1857, was the fore- 
runner of the National Education Association. This pioneer associa- 
tion of teachers was soon to be paralleled by the National Association 
of School Superintendents and by the American Normal School As- 
sociation. In 1870 the two united with the National Teachers Associ- 
ation to form what is today the National Education Association, gen- 
erally referred to as the NEA. Several years later the Association of 
School Superintendents organized as a separate department, and the 
Normal School Association dissolved. At present, as we have just said, 
there are twenty-nine affiliated associations and departments.’ 

In addition to the NEA Journal, which as the official organ of the 
Association endeavors to publicize the professional movements among 
American teachers and educators in general, the association publishes 
an ever-increasing variety of professional literature. Various commit- 
tees and commissions that function under the NEA have published 
some sixty bulletins and pamphlets. Among these commissions are the 
Educational Policies Commission, the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, the National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, and the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement. Standing committees that have sponsored publi- 
cations include those on Citizenship, Credit Unions, International Re- 
lations, Professional Ethics, Tax Education and School Finance, Ten- 
ure, and Academic Freedom; NEA and the American Legion; and a 
joint committee with the American Library Association. 

The NEA also supports Divisions, such as Legislative, Federal Re- 
lations, Press and Radio Relations, Publications, Personal Growth 
Leaflets, and Research. The studies of the Division of Research, gen- 
erally available at low cost, number over seventy. Typical titles are: 
1. The NEA with its affiliates has headquarters in its own building, 1210 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Hereafter in this chapter, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, the address of the various Associations is that of the NEA. 
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Democracy in School Administration, School Marks and Promotion, 
Teacher Rating, Units in Safety Education, The Teacher Looks at 
Personnel Administration, Education for Character, Improving Social 
Studies Instruction, What People Think About Youth and Education, 
Reading Instruction in High Schools, and High School Methods with 
Superior Students. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


The Educational Policies Commission was created in 1935 by the 
National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators. The purpose of the Commission is to define 
guiding policies for American education, 

The Commission does not maintain a mailing list for announce- 
ments of its publications, but the NEA Journal carries such announce- 
ments regularly. To assure receipt of all Commission publications as 
they are issued at regular intervals, interested supervisors should re- 
quest to be placed on the permanent mailing list. 

Some recent publications are the following: Education for All 
American Children, a document developing a new and basic policy for 
elementary education within the next decade in rural districts and in 
cities and towns of varying size; Teach Them All, an illustrated sum- 
mary of Education for All American Children prepared by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals; Education for all Ameri- 
can Youth, a 400-page document which outlines in some detail the 
characteristics of a recommended program of education for the youth 
of America; Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children 
and Youth, which stresses the fact that all American children should 
have equal opportunity to grow in health and physical fitness. 

The Commission’s pamphlets on “Education and the Peace” have 
deserved their wide popularity. Illustrative of these are Learning 
About Education and the Peace, a study guide for high school groups; 
Let’s Talk About Education and the People’s Peace, a study guide for 
adult discussion groups; a poster printed in two colors — P reamble t0 
the Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

Among other publications are Policies for Education in American 
Democracy; Calling the Youth of the Nation; Learning the Ways of 
Democracy: A Case Book in Civic Education, which gives the find- 
ings of first-hand studies of civic education procedures in ninety $e 
lected secondary schools; A National Organization for Education, 
principles for effective organization in the educational profession. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The American Association of School Administrators, formerly the 
Department of Superintendence, has as its motto, “Professionally com- 
petent administrative leadership, dedicated to the service of good 
teaching in every community.” The foreword to its brochure de- 
scribing its program states: 


In the locally controlled, decentralized school system of America the 
quality of administrative leadership is vitally important to good teaching 
and to the welfare of the nation. In such a system individual efforts at 
self-improvement on the part of educational administrators themselves are 
indispensable. Out of such efforts the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators was born. To such efforts and to a strong and vigorous pro- 
fession of educational administration it is dedicated. The Association un- 


dertakes to serve by three lines of activity. 


These major lines of activity are: the Association’s yearbook, con- 
ventions and conferences, research publications, and personalized re- 
search. To name only a few of the yearbooks of most significance to 
all supervisors is difficult. Consensus of opinion indicates these; Paths 
to Better Schools, Morale for a Free W orld, The Expanding Role of 
Education, Schools for a New World, Education for Family Life, 
and Health in Schools (revised). 

Special research activities are frequently undertaken for publica- 
tions and for action programs. All members receive the quarterly Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Association. For those who 
desire personalized research service, the Association jointly with the 
NEA Research Division operates the Educational Research Service on 


a subscriber basis. 
Supervisors should thoughtfu 


ment of the Association: 


lly read the following pronounce- 


Policy decisions made today may affect the character of education for 
another generation. Administrators now have greater need than ever be- 
fore to be articulate as a profession. They need to pool their professional 
vision and skill to the end that American education, decentralized and lo- 
inue to voice the ideals and aspirations of a free 


cally controlled, may conti 
people and that America, stronger and more freedom-conscious than ever, 


may become a leader of the peace in a tension-riven world. 


Looking to future activities and responsibilities, the Association 


further declares: 
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Among the approved proposals already under way subject to the limits 
of Association resources are: (1) closer working relationships with state 
and regional administrators’ organizations; (2) initiation of studies and 
programs looking to further professionalization of the superintendency; 
(3) occasional regional conferences in lieu of national conventions in order 
to facilitate attendance and widen the influence of the Association; 
(4) publications on specific problems of current interest in addition to 
yearbooks. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Members of the American Educational Research Association are 
engaged in technical research in connection with school systems or 
educational problems. The Association meets annually for discussion 
and for the presentation of studies. Its official organ is the Review of 
Educational Research, issued five times each year; each issue is de- 
voted to a specific topic such as mental and physical development; 
methods of research and appraisal; the curriculum; learning and teach- 
ing; education for citizenship; counseling, guidance, and personnel 
work; and growth and development. The Review attempts to cover 
all research studies and scientific investigations on education, and in- 
cludes extensive bibliographies. Its Board of Editors cooperate in re- 
vising the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 

The results of the research of the Association are disseminated 
through its publications and through group meetings held throughout 
the country. It keeps the Federal authorities and the American people 
in general informed of the role of educational research. Lately it has 
been trying to increase the application of its findings. Therefore su- 
pervisors of instruction would do well to keep themselves in touch 
with the Association and its publications. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
The National Association of Secondary School Principals, organ- 
ized in 1916, is actively concerned with the problems and needs 0 
secondary school youth. Among its contributions for supervisors arè 
the publishing of the findings of various research and study groups 
such as the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development; ? 
study on Consumer Education — Your Life in the Country; and the 
official organ of the National Honor Society and the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils — Student Life. Through these organs a? 
other special papers and bulletins the results of most recent researc 
and educational activity are made available to the various school sy* 
tems represented in its membership and to educational libraries. 
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Recent publications of specific value to principals of high schools, 
supervisory principals, and county superintendents are the following: 
Assembly Program in the Secondary School; Camping and Outdoor 
Education for Secondary Schools; Catalog of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids for High Schools; Consumer Education in Your 
School; Curriculum in Intergroup Relations; Education for Today’s 
World; Emerging Curriculum in English in the Secondary School; 
Evaluation in the Secondary School; ‘Expanding the Secondary 
School; The Physical Education Instructor and Safety; Present-day 
Issues in Secondary Schools; Secondary School Programs for Im- 
proved Living; Secondary Schools Look to Tomorrows Needs; 
Speech Education for All American Y outh; Using Tests in the Mod- 
ern Secondary School; and Work Experience in the Secondary 
School. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The National Association of Elementary School Principals, organ- 
ized as a department of the NEA in 1921, grew out of a real need for 
designating some one group as responsible for motivation of the ad- 
vancement of the activities of each elementary school in the United 
States. It is a professional organization through which all persons inter- 
ested in the elementary school child may unite in working for a 
nation-wide program of equal opportunity and educational guidance. 
Through it members may voice their opinions and exert their united 
influence for better elementary schools. Through its efforts the status 
of the elementary school principal's position is raised and he is able to 
make a more-valuable contribution to his school and community. 

Special bulletins, letters, and circulars keep its members informed 
of activities in the field of elementary education. One of the official 
organs is The National Elementary Principal, a bulletin which is pub- 
lished five times yearly. There is also an official yearbook, which has 
been issued with such titles as The Elementary School Principalship, 
Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, Learning Goodwill in the 
Elementary School, and Community Living in the Elementary School. 

The interests and activities of the Association have led also to the 
publication of much specific material in pamphlet form. Among the 
more recent of these pamphlets is Teach Them All, which calls atten- 


tion to the new systematic planning in elementary education. Other 


pamphlets or bulletins are The Principal and Audio-visual Education, 


The Role of Speech in the Elementary School, How to Know and 
How to Use your Community, The Elementary School Principal 
Plans for Safe Living, and Teachers and Children Plan for Safe Living. 
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RURAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The Division of Rural Service of the NEA cooperates closely with 
the Rural Division of the United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. It promotes education for rural areas through ad- 
dresses and through various bulletins and other publications. It aims to 
stimulate lay activity in educational planning and is particularly in- 
terested in locating and developing rural educational leadership. It 
has cooperated with activity groups such as the Rural Youth of the 
U. S. A., the American Country Life Association, and the Alliance for 
the Guidance of Rural Youth. Rural supervisors, ever alert to their 
problems, are constant supporters of the Division and are eager to use 
the help it offers. 

The more recent publications of the department include The 
White House Conference on Rural Education, Physical Education in 
Small Schools, Key to Better Education, Rural Schools for Tomor- 
row, and On-the-Job Education for Rural Schools. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
The Department of Classroom Teachers was established in order 
that classroom teachers, under their own leaders, might more directly 
study their own problems and develop educational leadership within 
their own ranks. All classroom teachers who are members of the NEA 
are also members of the Department of Classroom Teachers. There 
are no separate dues. The work is financed through a special appropri- 
ation from the budget of the NEA. 
The objects and purposes of the Department are stated as follows: 


To give added strength and power to the National Education Association 


To foster within the schools democratic classroom teacher participation 
in formulation of educational policies 


To bring classroom teachers of the nation into sympathetic cooperation 
by promoting organization and by establishing high standards of profes- 
sional security; and to maintain academic freedom without which func- 
tioning education is hardly possible 


To encourage teachers to assume their responsibilities as citizens as well 
as to exercise their rights and privileges 


The Department serves all interested persons through the News 
Bulletin, which is published three times a year and is sent to local or- 
ganizations. The annual Official Report contains the official records 0 
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the Department. An organization Handbook is available, which car- 
ries specific suggestions on how to organize, types of organizations, 
programs, and other activities. A series of discussion pamphlets assists 
local leaders in planning activities. Some of the available titles are 
Teacher Tenure, Teacher Retirement, Paying for Schools, Ethics for 
Teachers, Teacher Leaves of Absence, Salary Scheduling, School 
Marks and Promotions, and Teacher Rating. 

Meetings are held at the summer and the winter conventions of the 
NEA. Problems of vital interest to all teachers are discussed at these 
sessions. The Department is anxious to render assistance in profes- 
sional problems to any group. It will assist in arranging conferences 
and in suggesting speakers for local and state programs. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND ASSOCIATIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NEA 


Affiliated Departments and Associations other than the ones pre- 
viously mentioned are these: 


Adult Education Home Economics 

American Association for Health, International Council for Excep- 
Physical Education, and Recrea- tional Children 
tion Kindergarten-Primary Education 


American Association of Colleges Lip Reading 
for Teacher Education Music Educators National Confer- 


National Science Teachers Associa- ence ; 
National Art Education Associa- 


Secondary Teachers tion il) 
Speech Association of America National Association of Deans of 


United Business Education Associa- Women . 
National Association of Journalism 


Directors of Secondary Schools 
National Association of School Sec- 
retaries 
National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education 


tion Y. 
Audio-visual Instruction National Council for the Social 
Studies 


Higher Education 


tion 


tion 
Vocational Education 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
American Industrial Arts Associa- 


SECTION B & OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS AND COUNCILS CONTRIBUTE TO IN- 
STRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Association for Childhood Education originated in the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, organized at Saratoga Springs in 1892 
by a small group of women whose zeal and interest in educating very 

young children was the forerunner of what is today an organization 
of great merit. The Union was instrumental in convincing educators 
and parents that public schools should include provision for the very 
young and especially for underprivileged children. 

Another organization, the National Association for the Promotion 
of Kindergarten Education, was formed in 1909; and together the 
two groups fostered the beginning of a Division of Kindergarten Ed- 
ucation in the United States Bureau of Education. When in 1924 
Childhood Education, a monthly periodical, became the official publi- 
cation, the name of the Association was changed to the Association 
for Childhood Education, in keeping with the name of the adopted 
publication. 

National, regional, and state conferences, held annually, are well 
attended by enthusiastic members from the entire United States. 

The journal and other publications are considered an almost indis- 
pensable source of specific suggestions and inspiration to teachers and 
supervisors of nursery schools, kindergartens, and lower grades. The 
publications entitled Adventures in Human Relations, Children and 
Music, The Curriculum at Work, Democracy in Education, Lunch at 
School, Knowing When Children Are Ready to Learn, Children’s 
Books, and Modern School Practices in the United States are of value 
to Pao ee for progtams involving young children. 

he address of t jation i ildi Jashington, 
a e Association is the NEA Building, Washing 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

The American Council on Education, composed of educational as- 
sociations, is a voluntary agency for coordinating American educa- 
tional efforts through times of peace, depression, and war. Among ns 
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relatively recent major contributions are the reports of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, the Motion Picture Project, the American 
Youth Commission, the Cooperative Study in General Education, and 
the Cooperative Test Service. Each of these has been noted nationally 
as contributing to the professional knowledge of leaders of education 
in local schools. 5 

Supervisors should keep acquainted with the series of studies pro- 
moted by the Council such as research in measurement, student per- 
sonnel, international relations, and the results of school surveys. The 
school surveys are always suggestive of possible procedures for local 
school improvement. The volumes on teacher education have direct 
bearing upon the field of supervision. The address of the Council is 
the NEA Building, Washington, D. G 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


A group of students of education organized in 1895 as the Na- 
tional Herbart Society in apt appreciation of the source of stimula- 
tion for the scientific study of education — Johann Friedrich Herbart, 
Sixteen years later the society reorganized under the name “National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education.” Its obvious intent was 
to emphasize scientific studies of educational problems and at the same 
time to meet the demands of our rapidly expanding educational sys- 
tem. In 190g the word “scientific” was eliminated from the name of 
the Society, but this action in no way implies that it has abandoned 
scientific procedures in its study of education. 

The Society annually produces a yearbook, usually in two vol- 
umes, covering topics of current significance. These the members of 
the committee on preparation discuss at the annual meeting. Each 
member is considered an expert in the special field. ; i i 

Among yearbooks of significant value to supervisors of instruction 
are these: Juvenile Delinquency in the Schools, Changing C onceptions 
in Educational Administration, International Understanding T hrough 
the Public Schools, The Measurement of Understanding, Reading in 
the Elementary School, Audio-visual Materials of Instruction, Ado- 
lescence, Vocational Educators, Philosophy of Education, T he Psy- 
chology of Learning, Educational Diagnosis, and Early Childhood 
Education. 7 j 

These and other yearbooks of the Society have asus ron 
played a significant part in the total e ie SS e siet 
Nearly every subject of the curriculum and of the various p coer 
educational psychology and measurement have been covered. Al- 
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though the Society publishes no periodical, the annual volumes on 
timely subjects contribute valuable background materials for a super- 
visor; and the student in courses in supervision will find one or more 
of the volumes pertinent to some chapter or chapters in a text on in- 
structional supervision. 

Libraries of teachers’ colleges and schools of education contain 
these studies, and all back numbers are available from the Secretary of 
the Society, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Each con- 
tains a complete list of previous volumes. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association, though not classified as an ed- 
ucational association, is actively attacking the problems of adequate 
training for teachers and for librarians for schools and colleges, and its 
staff is generous of its service to supervisors and teachers. It recom- 
mends that teachers and school administrators have training sufficient 
to enable them to choose books for children’s and young people’s 
reading, and it offers assistance in this training by means of printed 
material and personal correspondence. It urges that every state main- 
tain at least one adviser on school library problems; that the services 
of every school library be made available to all children within the 
school, and that there be at least one librarian for every five hundred 
students. 

Along with numerous objectives timed to meet changing needs 
and conditions, the Association always has one underlying objective 
— “to increase the use and usefulness of books through improving and 
extending library service.” Every person interested in schools, whether 
teacher, supervisor, or administrator, will find prompt and construc- 
tive replies to inquiries directed to its office, 520 North Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago 11, Illinois. One request every supervisor should make 
is to be placed on the list for receiving notices of recent publications. 
This request may wisely be made at once by every reader of this book 
because the printed materials on problems of the school library, the 
room library, and the selection of books are too valuable not to be 1m 
the possession of every person promoting the welfare of schools. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

This is the one national association representing both the parents 

and the school staff on a national, state, regional, and local level. Its 

influence in the past and present is immeasurable. In some schools, be- 
cause of either a misunderstanding or a misapplication of the avowe 
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purposes of the Congress, school officials are not inclined to hasten 
the program. Thus the community fails to receive the benefit of the 
cooperative activities. The present organization had its beginnings in 
numerous small and diversified groups of mothers as early as 1855. 
“Mothers’ meetings” were conducted in connection with the kinder- 
garten movement. In 1900 a formal charter was granted the Associa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. Teachers and mothers had come to 
realize that much could be accomplished by working together. Other 
organizations already in existence, such as the Home and School As- 
sociation, the Mothers League, and the Pre-School Group, and reading 
circles and parent leagues united into the present influential Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


SECTION C W LOCAL AND STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS CONTRIBUTE 


In every state there are educational associations which should con- 
tribute materially to the supervisory programs. Too frequently these 
associations are taken lightly by supervisors, with the result that 
teachers, pupils, and the community at large fail to receive the poten- 
tial benefits. Supervisors, by whatever title — principals, instructional 
supervisors, special supervisors, and heads of departments — get off by 
themselves at state or local meetings. They neglect to learn about and 
learn from classroom teachers in their teacher-group meetings. Like- 
wise, teachers are not encouraged to participate in the sessions of the 
supervisors; and the department heads of one subject matter area learn 
little if anything about the thoughts and activities of other depart- 
ments. Equally or more unfortunate, guidance directors or counselors 
remain apart from classroom teachers. 

The same general attitude and practice prevail in the matter of 
reading the reports or available minutes of the various state associa- 
tions. True, “of the making of many books there is no end, and much 
reading is a weariness to the flesh.” However, a supervisor can ill af- 
ford to assume local or state-wide leadership and remain ignorant of 
the programs of other local and state educators. 

All of the above has been presented in a negative way with the 
hope the reader may, in action, so far as he is concerned, reverse the 
statements and then as a leader encourage and guide his coworkers to 
do likewise. Teachers profit materially by an informal faculty con- 
ference prior to attendance at county and state meetings, and at the 
same time the supervisors acquaint themselves with the various pro- 
grams: A wise supervisor guides the faculty’s thinking to see relation- 
ships of the school program to the program of the anticipated meet- 
ing. After the meeting the next local conference discusses possible 
applications. Only by such or similar procedures in local faculties are 
the major benefits derived from state and local educational organiza- 
tions. Without them most of the benefit goes to the relatively few 
who prepare and deliver addresses or participate in panels, forums, OF 
discussion groups. Meetings to be really worth while must have a 
carry-over value into local schools so that eventually the pupils an 
patrons benefit. Else why all the expenditure of money and time oP 
educational association meetings? 


SECTION D THE FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY — UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
CONTRIBUTES 


The functions of the United States Office of Education may be 
stated briefly as follows: 


To collect statistics and facts to show conditions and progress of edu- 
cation in the states and territories; to diffuse information respecting or- 
ganization, management of schools, and methods of teaching; to aid in the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems; to administer 
funds appropriated as aids to education and to conduct special studies; 
and otherwise to promote the cause of education throughout the country. 


The Office of Education offers consultative services to state and 
city school systems and publishes the results of its studies and surveys 
through the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The functions and activities of the Office of Education are stated 
in an expanded version in the Congressional Directory, The current 
issue of the directory is available in libraries. The February, 1949, di- 
rectory, pages 674-675, gives a helpful summary of what a supervisor 
may expect by way of assistance from the Office. 

A still more detailed statement, giving functions by divisions of 
the Office, appeared in The School Executive for June, 1947. Natu- 
rally there have been some changes in names of officials since that 
time. Supervisors, administrators, heads of departments, and teachers 
may to their advantage request of the Office of Education the revised 
handbook which will be available in 1950. 

Alert, competent supervisors have always availed. themselves of 
the expert services of the Office of Education. Less competent super- 
visors are prone to depend entirely upon textbooks, magazines, and 
the educational resources of their respective states. These latter super- 
visors have a feeling that the Office of Education is too remote and too 
far removed from their personal problems. This is not the case. 
Through personalized field service and correspondence the Office is 
either already aware of local conditions or will endeavor to assume 
responsibility, if requested, for studying a specific local problem. The 
reader should realize that the Office of Education does not assume au- 


thority; its function is service. 


SECTION E 4 FOUNDATIONS CONTRIBUTE 
EITHER DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY TO IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 


The activities of certain national foundations are less known to 
students of education and supervisors than are those of national asso- 
ciations and societies. All educators should know that great advance- 
ment in the upbuilding of American education is due to the financial 
assistance and the expert counsel of staff members of these foun- 
dations. 

American Foundations and Their Fields, compiled by Geneva Sey- 
bold (New York, Raymond Rich Associates), lists 245 foundations 
and briefly describes their purpose. Of these, many contribute directly 
or indirectly to education. The following are but a few that are per- 
haps better known by schoolmen. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


This is not an operating organization. Its activities are confined to 
the support of other agencies and to the training through post-doc- 
toral fellowships of competent persons in various fields of knowledge. 
Its direct activities are research and demonstration, especially in health 
service, and the promotion of studies in the social sciences, humanities, 
and natural sciences. 


ROSENBERG FOUNDATION 


This foundation is dedicated “to education and the betterment of 
race relations.” Major contributions have been made in the areas 0 
rural education, especially in the South; the development, through 
fellowship grants, of leadership among the white Southerners and the 
Negroes; and advancement of health and education. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

Unlike most others, this foundation does not subsidize through di- 
rect grants of money; its personnel gives direct service through investi- 
gation of the causes of social maladjustments and unfavorable socia 
environment, and attempts to remedy and, more important, to prevent. 
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SPELMAN FUND OF NEW YORK. 


Through this fund studies are made on child life and development. 
A distinct contribution is in the field of improved interracial relations, 
often through close cooperation with local public organizations. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


The program of the Carnegie Corporation includes the advance- 
ment of education by means of grants for specific programs in insti- 
tutions of higher education and through a large variety of agencies 
devoted to educational programs — national and international. It also 
promotes research in what promises to be new knowledge and in the 
application of the results of the research. Numerous publications of 
the Corporation are of direct benefit to supervisors of instruction be- 
cause they present new findings upon which curricula and community 


activities may be built. 
CHILDREN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN 


This unique fund is devoted to children, not only in Michigan bui 
in other areas of the world. Its object is “to promote the health, wel- 
fare, happiness, and development of children.” Emphases are upon 
medical research, child dependency, guidance, and health. 


G ENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


The General Education Board promotes a program designed to 
further the interests of American education. Its activities have been 
concentrated particularly in southern states and directed toward de- 
veloping Negro education in relation to the fields of supervision and 
personnel. 
W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation makes grants and provides subsi- 
dies for promoting activities within the fields of medicine, education, 
nursing, and public health. Its resources are made available without 
regard to sex, creed, nationality, or geographic location. Fellowships 


are granted. 
JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

This foundation, which has been nonexistent since 1948, was de- 
ially in the matter of race relations. It was 


voted to education, especi 
active in rural education and the development of leadership among Ne- 


groes and white Southerners through fellowships. 
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COMMONWEALTH FUND 


The work of this fund is confined largely to research in medicine 
and health, but in earlier years it included mental hygiene and educa- 
tion. Much of the work is accomplished through grants to other or- 
ganizations or groups and through scholarships and fellowships. Many 
of the fellowships are for the international exchange of students, par- 
ticularly between Great Britain and the United States. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 

The direct activity of the Milbank Memorial Fund is research in 

the areas of physical, mental, and moral conditions, it works through 

private and official agencies and institutions. The emphasis is upon pre- 
vention rather than correction. 


SECTION F Wt INTERNATIONAL OR WORLD 
ASSOCIATIONS CONTRIBUTE 


A significant chapter in world civilization is being written by edu- 
cational leaders. It is a chapter in which, simultaneous with wars and 
rumors of wars, distrust, bickering, and broken agreements, education 
as a power for peace is to be paramount. 

The last decades of American education have been marked by in- 
creasing emphasis upon education for world understanding. Nonpro- 
fessional and professional literature, radio broadcasts, addresses, and 
forums are dedicated to the concept that permanent peace can come 
only when the peoples of the world better know and understand the 
truths underlying the interdependence of nations. 

Since the dawn of history, war has never permanently settled dis- 
putes; exhortation by prophets, priests, and seers has failed; treaties 
and political diplomacy, with few exceptions, have failed. None ex- 
cept educators have tried education based upon an understanding of 
the good of other peoples, the contributions of other people, and the 
prosperity possible under enduring peace. 

During the last three centuries there have been isolated examples 
of attempts at world-wide educational programs promoted by educa- 
tors, The theory and even specific plans are not new to the present 
century; but only recently have there been concerted efforts toward 
permanent organization for short- and long-range planning. Forerun- 
ners of The International Bureau of Education lists the names of five 
institutions dealing with problems concerning the aims of education, 
twenty-two dealing with the personnel of education, twenty dealing 
with the “process of education,” and seven dealing with problems con- 
cerning the organization of one or more grades of education. These 
fifty-four “institutions,” as they are termed, convened in seventeen 
various places throughout Europe and the United States. 

Omitting discussion of various earlier attempts at world confer- 
ences, we begin with the informal and unofficial World Conference 
on Education which was held in San Francisco in 1923 and which was 
promoted and largely sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion. That conference led to the development of a World Federation 
of Education Associations, which held its first meeting in Edinburgh, 
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Scotland, in July, 1925. In attendance were officers and delegates 
from most countries of the world. This was the beginning of biennial 
meetings held in Toronto, Canada; Geneva, Switzerland; and Tokyo, 
Japan. The war in Europe disrupted the plans for a meeting to be 
held in South America. A few of the speakers and delegates chartered 
a steamer, cruised the Atlantic seaboard, and held an informal discus- 
sion conference. 

Prior to the Edinburgh meeting of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, numerous educational movements in the United 
States and in Europe indirectly strengthened the program. Scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and exchanges of professors were financed by 
foundations. The American University Union, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the International Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the International Institute of Teachers Colleges 
indicate the interest of American educators in the years preceding, 
during, and since World War II. Furthermore, the International Fed- 
eration of University Women had by 1925 brought educated women 
of the world together in two significant meetings. 

Another aid to world peace through education was the effort be- 
ing made by groups of teachers and administrators in various coun- 
tries to study courses, textbooks, and other elements of schools that 
affected better understanding. The concerted effort was to eliminate 
untruths and inferences about peoples that would cause bias and an- 
tagonism; children of all countries were to learn truth in perspective 
about all other peoples. 

Prior to and throughout the war the United States developed elab- 
orate plans for promoting inter-American programs of education. 
Only one phase of the inclusive program can be mentioned here — 
the Inter-American Demonstration Center Project. By means of a 
staff of office and field workers, centers were formed throughout the 
United States in which schools and colleges studied the arts, music, 
science, literature, history, and folkways of the people south of the 
border. The program touched the lives of boys and girls and teachers 
from kindergarten through teachers’ colleges and universities. Admit- 
tedly there was immediate urgency in the project, but the staff kept 
the long-range educational value constantly in mind. These aims an 
values were in general (and in many cases specifically) identical with 
those of the World Federation of Education Associations, but Wit 
the content limited to the western hemisphere. During and beyo” 
the same period there was a similar project on the Far East. 


At the close of the year 1925 the International Bureau of Educa- 
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tion was founded at Geneva, Switzerland, as a private undertaking 
backed by the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute. It was started with the 
belief that such an institution would demonstrate the usefulness of an 
international clearing house for educational information, even if it 
should have to begin on a small scale. The accomplishments within 
three years abundantly justified the program. Finances, however, were 
inadequate, and the Bureau was reorganized as an official institution 
under the auspices of ministers of education and governments through 
which it could be financed. It engages in research concerning educa- 
tion in about fifty countries and publishes bulletins and quarterly re- 
ports covering almost the entire range of educational subjects. It car- 
ries on correspondence with educational authorities, teachers, and 
parents in all parts of the world. 

After the close of World War II the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States invited representatives of the teaching pro- 
fession of the world to continue, at Endicott, New York, the work of 
the associations and congresses that had previously brought together 
leaders of education from nations of the world. This meeting, called 
the World Conference of the Teaching Profession, had as its purpose 
that of the earlier world organizations, namely, to promote world- 
wide cooperation in education. Present were representatives from 
thirty-eight national education associations and advisers from nine 
professional and intergovernmental organizations concerned with ed- 
ucation, from the United States Department of State, and from the 
United States Office of Education. 

Supplementing the addresses and discussions was an exhibit of ed- 
ucational material brought to the conference by delegates. Outstand- 
ing in the exhibit was an international collection of children’s books, 
in the selection and preparation of which the American Library As- 
sociation had played a significant part. Another contribution was an 
exhibit of selected teaching materials lent by members of the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute and other publishers. Educational 
films from many countries were shown, and radio broadcasts by del- 


egates were recorded for later distribution throughout the world. 


The following recommendations and resolutions adopted by the 


Conference are significant: 


This Conference declares that the time has now arrived for an all- 
embracing world-wide organization of teachers. The Conference declares 
that the unification of all unions, “syndicates,” associations, and other pro- 


fessional organizations existing in each country is desirable. 
As the first step toward the formation of an all-embracing world-wide 
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teacher’s organization, this conference recommends that approaches be 
made to existing international teachers’ organizations and to teachers in 
those countries not at present in affiliation with any existing international 
organization, with a view to securing unification on a basis to be agreed 
upon. 


Teachers, supervisors, and principals today realize that interna- 
tional understanding through education is one of their responsibilities. 
They should, therefore, be acquainted with the program and the re- 
sults of this Conference. Through a study of curriculum materials and 
their own manifest attitudes, they should endeavor to develop in their 
pupils good will toward all peoples of the world. 

There are numerous other organizations working for world peace 
through education. By 1949 international congresses on different 
phases of education numbered at least twelve. Of most direct interest 
to supervisors are those on Speech Therapy, Home Economics, Psy- 
chology, Family Education, Mental Health, and Exceptional Chil- 
dren. The magnitude of international education in connection with 
congresses and otherwise is shown by a study of listings in The Edu- 
cational Index, Vol. 20, #6, February, 1949. There are listed sixty- 
eight references to various fields of education covered by interna- 
tional councils or congresses. 


SECTION G THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


THE PLATFORM OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The beliefs of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 

velopment, the organization most specifically concerned with instruc- 

tional supervision, are implicit in its program. Modern schools can do 

We job, declares the Association, only if the following conditions 
obtain: 


Pupils, teachers, and administrators must grow in an understanding of 
what life is all about. 

Everyone should have a chance to test for himself what is important and 
what is not. 

Youngsters should learn by making choices and seeing how they work, 
Youngsters ought to have a chance to think and talk about our social 
structure and to decide how it may be improved. 

What happens in the school should be determined by what boys and girls 
need individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 

The curriculum — what boys and girls do in school — should have mean- 


ing and significance for them. 


All community agencies, including our homes and schools, should work 


together for better education. 
There must be mutual respect an 
prove our schools, 


School programs should be conti 
light of tested ways of working. 


Parents and citizens should be helped to 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


State and federal aid should go to communit 
good schools. 


d confidence as we work together to im- 
nually weighed and improved in the 
understand what their youngsters 


ies which cannot pay for 


ed from these statements, the Association be- 
ljeves that there must be an understanding of the peculiar responsibil- 
ity of each person involved in a school program so that supervisors 
and administrators may successfully focus their attention and effort 


As may be inferri 
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on joint action by all individuals concerned. This means that supervi- 
sors and principals, teachers, pupils, and parents, with the superintend- 
ent and board of education, all have a part to play. In supervisory pro- 
grams there is seldom if ever a place for autocracy. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Since the inception of the organization in 1921 under the name 
“National Conference on Educational Method,” the philosophy stated 
above has guided the program of development. Its periodical, year- 
books, and addresses and discussions at yearly meetings have stressed 
democratic procedure. In order to emphasize leadership rather than 
educational method, the name of the society was changed in 1928 to 
“National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction”; 
and the following year it became a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 

Meanwhile another national society — the Society for Curriculum 
Study, which had been organized in 1924 — was contributing vitally 
to the improvement of the curriculum in American schools. Its schol- 
arly products, appearing in the Curriculum Bulletin, were contributed 
by supervisors and college professors under the editorship of Henry 
Harup. After some years the persons active in both the Curriculum 
Society and the Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion increasingly felt that the two might better serve the profession if 
they were merged. After four years of study and discussion at na 
tional conferences the merger occurred in 1943 under the name “De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum Development.” Two yeats 
later the word “Department” was changed to “Association.” 

The facts concerning changes of name are pertinent because 
therein is seen the progressive attitude of the executive committee and 
the board of directors. Each change brought the society nearer to its 
two present significant concepts: (1) “association,” which means “to 
join as companions or partners,” and (2) the close relationship be- 
tween the fields of curriculum development and of instructional 
supervision. 

The association among the members has become closer and closet. 
In the earlier years at the annual national meeting a few persons de- 
livered addresses, and the members listened. Occasionally there Ww 
discussion of a topic. The journal, then called The Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, consisted of articles by authors chosen by the Execu- 
tive Secretary, J. Fleming Hosic, Under his leadership both the annua 
meetings and the journal began to develop into avenues for expres” 
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sion by a greater number of representatives. Thus the Association was 
proceeding in line with the accepted concepts that not only do we 
learn to do by doing but also we become more interested in our local, 
state, and national work when we realize that we are working together 
in a cooperative endeavor. 

Since 1946 the annual meetings have consisted of many group dis- 
cussions with relatively few addresses. The contents of the journal, 
now called Educational Leadership, include the more specific oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the profession. Both the contents of the 
journal and the themes of the annual meetings are planned for in ad- 
vance not only by the executive committee but by the board of di- 
rectors and the state representatives and the large editorial staff. They 
are truly the result of group thinking by persons geographically and 
professionally distributed. There is no semblance of either an auto- 
cratic or an ingrown organization, 

There is a possibility that certain weaknesses may result from the 
policy of wide and large representation in the journal and the na- 
tional conferences, but the executive committee and the board are 
aware of them and guard against them. The recent policy appears to 
meet with almost unanimous approval of the members. The major 
proofs lie in the greatly increased membership, the increased subscrip- 
tions to the journal, the attendance and active participation at the an- 
nual meetings, and verbal and written testimonials of approval. 

Another evidence that the national association is increasingly be- 
coming one of “association” is the number of more intimate regional 
and state meetings held throughout a year. As of 1949 twenty-five 
states and three regions were organized and functioning as working 
groups. F ield-work service from the national headquarters to the re- 
gional and state groups is an established responsibility. Projects are 
carried on that are planned to meet the needs of a state or region. 

The association, true to its policy of “service to all and from all,” 
has developed a number of special services. Among these are a com- 
mittee working on modern concepts concerning the community 
school, a research board that acts in an advisory capacity in the field 
of curriculum research, a liaison committee that works with publish- 
ers and producers of supplies and equipment in identifying needs and 
more effective use of instructional materials, a committee on teacher 
evaluation problems, one on study-films in education, and another on 
the investigation of forces affecting public education. 

For the purpose of increasing personal interests, keeping the mem- 
bers informed, and securing their opinions on policy and procedure, 
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the Association sends to all members the News Exchange. This is dis- 
tributed eight or ten times each year and is considered as a personal 
letter from the executive secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS REFLECT THE PHILOSOPHY 


A review of the national meetings in 1947, 1948, and 1949 will 
further emphasize the philosophy underlying the Association’s activi- 
ties. For the 1947 meeting in Chicago the executive committee 
planned a departure from previous meetings in that it tried to provide 
a program in which every person attending would have a part. The 
report * of the experiment states, “Nothing outstanding is ever accom- 
plished without distraction and confusion. You choose either the calm 
of the static regime or the general upset of creative adventure. It is the 
rare soul who can have both at the same time.” The meeting was €x- 
perimental in every sense — from inception to completion. And, like 
any experiment, it had successes and failures of which the individuals 
who planned it and who tried to guide it in its process were keenly 
aware at the close of the sessions. 

The experiment was undertaken because those responsible for the 
planning believed that a national meeting bringing in persons from 
distant places and at great expense is justified only as it contributes to 
and is a part of the total working program of an organization. Recog- 
nizing the fact that the present view of curriculum planning and of 
other local activities of a faculty is one which gives emphasis to group 
interaction, it seemed particularly appropriate that the national asso- 
ciation should for a few days direct its thinking to the particular prob- 
lems of group processes. For it is in this area that school people have 
much to learn if social interaction is to keep pace with scientific 
progress. 

The next annual meeting —in Cincinnati, Ohio — was planned in 
the light of the lessons learned in Chicago. The results were gratify- 
ing in that the group process proved to be possible in the large annua 
conferences. The machinery ran more smoothly, and a greater num- 
ber actually participated in constructive discussion because many 
came prepared. The members had studied the program and previous 
to the meeting had enrolled in the discussion group each preferred. 
After each session the secretaries and chairmen submitted written T° 
ports to a committee, which in turn coordinated them and presente 


rS 
1. This report and the subsequent ones for each year are available from headquarri i 
NEA Building, Washington, D.C. Each one is rich in content and is also an 4 


sis of group planning and action. 
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them in mimeographed form to all in attendance. A month later all 
these reports were available in the convention report. Thus the fol- 
low-up phase of good supervision was exemplified. 

The 1949 conference in New York City ran smoothly, and par- 
ticipation was spirited and constructive. Group dynamics, group 
thinking, or cooperative and creative endeavor had become tried and 
proved procedures at large national meetings. More important to the 
profession, those participants who were not accustomed to employing 
group processes in their local schools, learned the why, what, and 
how of this procedure for conducting faculty conferences. 

Within a few weeks after the national conference, each person 
who had been in attendance received from headquarters a four-page 
questionnaire concerning positive and negative reactions to all phases 
of the conference. Typical questions were: Which sessions best met 
your needs? Which of the following list of factors contributed to the 
strength or weakness of discussion groups in which you participated? 
What was your pet peeve about the meeting? Your pet like? If you 


could change only one phase of the meeting, what would it be? From 


answers to those and numerous other inquiries, the next meeting 
should be even better than the last. Thus the national meetings are 
trying to exemplify the practices recommended for local, state, and 


regional procedure, namely, group participation in evaluation and 
planning. 
THE ASCD SERVES THE PROFESSION 


As may be inferred from previous statements, the Association en- 
deavors to give direct and concrete service to local groups through- 
out the country. The field secretary, the executive secretary, members 
of the executive committee, and other volunteer representatives an- 
swer requests from members by direct visits. The consulting service 
includes the study of local school or area problems, suggestions, read- 
ings and their application, and the organizing of local, state, and re- 
gional groups. For this field service the Association has annually in- 
creased the budget for travel expenses of consultants. Local groups, 
if possible, pay the travel expenses either partly or in full. No pay- 
ment of honoraria is expected or accepted for field services. 

The bulletins, pamphlets, yearbooks, journal, and news exchange 
are the sources other than personal visitation through which the mem- 
bers and many other persons profit by the activities of the Associa- 
tion. Students of supervision and of other areas of the college cur- 
riculum find the journal and yearbooks to be up-to-date sources of 
concrete materials and, as many express it, of inspiration. In numer- 
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ous schools of education and teachers’ colleges the publications are 
regularly used as supplementary texts. Many students purchase the 
current yearbook and/or the journal. In certain schools of education 
the students in supervision request membership in the Association. So 
impressive did this interest on the part of students become that the 
executive committee grants full membership at half price to students 
whose income is $1200 or less for the year. The records show that 
many of the students thus introduced continue their membership after 
leaving the educational institution even though they may not be in 
any supervisory capacity. 

The policy of the editorial board of Educational Leadership is to 
determine a theme or major topic for an entire year and to develop a 
series of articles as though each issue were itself a unit or theme. Au- 
thors are solicited far in advance and are told how their articles con- 
tribute specifically to the theme. The journal also carries several spe- 
cial departments, for each of which an associate editor is responsible. 
Certain of these remain constant; others vary to meet the apparent 
need of the times. Some of the departments are The Changing World, 
The Listening Post, The Importance of People, Front Lines in Edu- 
cation, and the New-in-Review. The most recent special department 
is Research. 

More recent yearbooks that have been in large demand and have 
required frequent reprints are the following: Toward a New Cur- 
riculum, Group Planning in Education, Leadership Through Super- 
vision, Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning, 
Large Was Our Bounty, and Toward Better Teaching. Several of the 
earlier yearbooks are as timely today as when they were written. 

Pamphlets that have met with distinct approval are Discipline for 
Today’s Children and Youth, Bibliography in Elementary Education, 
Bibliography in Secondary Education, Films Interpreting Children 
and Youth, Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, The Department 
Head and Instructional Improvement. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE ORGANIZATION 

_ Finally a word should be said about the representative organiza- 

tion responsible for the services to members and indeed to all other 
persons desiring service. Assisting the executive committee, the edi- 
torial board of publication, and the field and executive secretaries 1 
finding the needs and desires of the members is a large and definitely 
representative board of directors and state representatives. Without 
this continuous interest in the publications and field service the pro% 
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uct could not be what it is. The board of directors is constituted as 
follows: there are eleven elected at large who represent both the vari- 
ous fields of the profession and the geographical areas; the state rep- 
resentatives number approximately fifty and represent all areas of the 
country and eleven professional classifications. Every board member 
has an active voice in matters pertaining to the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation, and each is a listening post for the executive committee and 
for the editorial board. Thus publications are undertaken with the as- 
surance that the opinions of the members have been considered, 


SECTION H ™@ WHERE DO THE LOCAL 
SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER FIT INTO THESE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS? 


Time was when the vast majority of instructional supervisors, 
teachers, administrators, and college professors took no part in na- 
tional education associations other than to pay dues and receive the 
official journal and in some cases a yearbook. A very few persons 
were elected to office, appointed on committees, and delivered ad- 
dresses. Those few learned to do by doing. All the other members 
learned what they might by listening to speeches and reading the re- 
ports of the meetings. The procedures were similar to those found 
earlier in local faculty meetings where the person in superior position 
did the talking and the rest listened, and if bulletins were prepared by 
the supervisor, the teachers read or did not read them. The situation, 
furthermore, was parallel to that found in most classrooms of a few 
decades ago and in many today, where the teacher does most of the 
talking to a group of listening pupils. 

Today finds not the few speaking but the many participating 4s 
discussion leaders or chairmen, recorders, consultants, and group paf- 
ticipants. Presidents, executive committees, and program committees 
are planning “conferences” rather than “conventions” that are 1 
keeping with modern teacher-pupil classroom situations and teacher- 
supervisor conference situations. “Group processes” for deciding 
upon the educational issues for future study as well as for immediate 
study is the order of the day in national associations. Membership 1 
these associations means active membership — active not only in the 
annual sessions but active in deciding the topics, problems, and con- 
tent for yearbooks, bulletins, and journals, and then in the writing 0 
them. i 

Members actually participate also in the business sessions of t 
sociation and, by correspondence, in the short-range and long-range 
planning for conference programs, publication, and policy making. In 
the case of election of officers nomination is no longer from the floor 
or by a committee acting alone, but by mail ballot, first for nomna- 
tion and then for election. Thus every member, no matter how 4m 


he as- 
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mote from the place of the annual meeting, has an opportunity to 
vote. “Democracy at work in educational leadership” is an appropri- 
ate compliment to the more recent leaders of the various associations 
who have brought practice up to theory. 

A recent analysis of programs of national meetings and of publi- 
cations shows that teachers — not merely supervisors and administra- 
tors —are widely represented. Thus in educational activities of na- 
tional scope the same creative and cooperative policy exists that is 
found, or is supposed to be found, in local faculty meetings; namely, 
classroom teachers are coordinate with supervisors and administra- 
tors in matters pertaining to policy and to improvement of instruction. 

All the above emphases are upon rights and opportunities in rela- 
tion to participation in planning and executing the affairs of a national 
association. But there is another answer to the section heading, 
“Where do the local supervisor and teacher fit into the organiza- 
tion?” The place where every teacher and supervisor in the United 
States has a place is in using the contributions of the associations. The 
good supervisor first of all makes the contributions easily accessible 
to the teachers. Then by individual, small group, and faculty confer- 
ences he “sells” them by his own enthusiasm accompanied by objec- 
tive demonstrations of their application. Following this he leads the 
teachers either to individual or group study of the materials and even- 
tually to their application. The application is aided by classroom visi- 
tation and individual conference. 

Teachers are thus brought to realize through the use of the printed 
helps of national and world associations that education is not static; 
that every teacher owes it to the pupils and adult citizenry to keep 
abreast of the times; and that the organizations are, together with text- 
books and periodicals, the indispensable avenues for the dissemination 
of both the old and the new that is good. What is good for the local 
situation must be decided not by the supervisor alone but by serious 


study on the part of the entire faculty. 
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by teachers and parents, 245-248; third- 
grade transportation project, 249-2545 
coordination of humanitarian division, 
of high school and college, 258-266; 
suggested readings, 266-268 


Dalton, William T., cited, 230-231 
Democracy in School Administration 
(Koopman, Miel, and Misner), cited 
on group thinking, 59-60 
Democratic living, training for, 
of public education in, 105 
Demonstration teaching, 36, 52-54 84, 


95, 99, 309, 3 
Department 0 


452 
Department of education, state and col- 


lege, cooperation with local schools, 
381-383; state, in development of ap- 
preciation of science, 391-395 
Department of Superintendence. See 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators i 
Department of Supervision and Direc- 
tors of Instruction. See Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


ment 
Development. Se 


89; role 


64 
f Classroom Teachers, 


e Human development 
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Diagnosis, educational, study of pupils 
who left school, 173-181; suggested 
readings, 203-204 

Die and Remedial Measures, 175- 
17 

Documentary sources, use of, in study of 
community resources, 136 

Douglas, Harl R., quoted on curriculum 
practice, 229-230 

Drawing lessons, beautifying 
grounds as material for, 111-112 

Drill work, balance with activity pro- 
grams, 73 

Dumbbell class, 170 

Duties and Responsibilities of Admin- 
istrative and Supervisory Officers, re- 
port on, 436-437 

Duties and Responsibilities of the Teach- 
er, report on, 435-436 


school 


Education, objectives of, 8-9, Desired 
Outcomes of American, report on, 433- 


434 

Education and Social Competence, cited 
on development of social competence, 
205-206 

Educational associations. 
tions 

Educational Policies Commission, 448; 
cited on purpose of American educa- 
tion, 9 

Effectiveness, challenge of, in supervi- 
sion, 18-19; teacher, evaluation of, 420- 
422; criteria for teacher evaluation, 
422-4315 cooperative evaluation in city 
school system, 432-4415 suggested read- 
ings, 442 

Elementary education, stimulation of re- 
gional planning, 410-414 

Elementary school, inexperienced super- 
visor in small city, 91-101; promotion 
of flexibility in, 400-410. See also Pub- 
lic schools 

Elsbree, Willard B., quoted on reporting, 
165 

Emergency planning, 27, 28, 31 

Emotional adjustments, workshop study 
of, 355-359 

Environment, influence of, 160. See also 
Community, Community resources 

Equipment, permanent, teacher inter- 
views concerning, 73 

Evaluation, as function of supervision, 
23-273 suggested readings, 203-204, 442; 
upil and teacher workshop on, 354- 
362; of teacher effectiveness, 420-422; 
teacher, criteria for, 422-431; coopera 
tive, in city school system, 432-441; 


teacher, report on guiding concepts 


See Associa- 
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of, 434-435; Classified Record of Con- 
tributions, 439-447 
Evaluation in Teacher 
(Troyer and Pace), 24 F 
Evaluation of Exceptional. Services, re- 
port on criteria for, 437 de 
Exceptional services, report on criteria 
for evaluation of, 437 
Exhibits, of books and materials, 36 


Education 


Facts, acquisition of, in teaching and su- 
pervision, 7-8 : 

Faculty meetings, 41-42, 94, 957., 309- 
310; business or administrative, 43; pro- 
fessional, 43-45; social, 45-46; in sub- 
urban community, 71, 73-75; causes of 
failure, 312-313; co-relationship of 
three types of, 319-329; suggested read- 
ings, 330 

Fargo, Lucille F., cited on school library, 
286-287 

Federal organizations, use of, by local 
schools, 381-383; selected readings, 


395-396 

Field theory, of behavior, 229 

Field trips, 134-135 

Field work, by teachers’ colleges and de- 
partments of education, 383 

Flexibility in the Elementary School, re- 
port of Central New York School 
Study-Council, 400-410 

Flunkouts, university, reinstatement of, 
191-202 

Foundations, educational, 460-462 

Functions of supervision, described, 19- 
20; preliminary study, 20-22; research, 
22; teacher training, 22; guidance, 22; 
evaluation, 23-27 


Gage, N. L., cited on evaluation, 23 

Garden projects. See Grounds and build- 
ings, beautifying of 

Gardiner, Jewel, quoted on school li- 
brary service, 287 

General administration. See Administra- 
tion of schools, Supervision 

General Education Board, 334, 461 

Geography, beautifying grounds and 
buildings as material for, 114, 121 

Geometry. See Mathematics 

Georgia, University of, 415 

Globes, procedures for selection of, 280- 
281 

Goals, workshop study of, 361 

Grounds and buildings, beautifying of, 
as source of learning situations, 107- 
109; project of village principal, 110- 
117; project of county supervisor, 117- 


Index 


123; beautification of grounds and com- 
munity, 123-130; suggested readings, 
130 
Group conferences, 48, 94, 957. 
Group thinking, in conferences, 58-60 
Grouping, purpose, 166-167; bases for, 
167; homogeneous, 167-169, 377-379; 
intelligence and achievement tests, 169; 
opportunity classes, 169-170; flexible, 
170; on basis of common factors, 170- 
171; determining factors, 171-173; 
atypical pupils in artcraft room, 182- 
191; reinstatement of university flunk- 
outs, 191-202; suggested readings, 203- 
204; reading groups, 375 ; 
Groups, role of professional and lay, in 
instructional supervision, 445-446 
Growth, four areas of, 160-161 
Growth programs, indirect approaches 
to, 105-106 ia 
Guidance, as function of supervision, 22 
Guide for Local Curriculum Studies, 400 


Handbook and Manual, of National Edu- 
cation Association, 445-446 

Handbooks, teachers’, 31 

Harup, Henry, 468 

Harvard University, School of Educa- 
tion, 397 

Haywood, George, quoted on workshop 
project, 336 k 

Health problem, in county supervisory 
program, 86-87 i ` 

Health program, expansion of, in 
urban community, 69, 74, 76 

Health work, beautifying grounds and 
buildings as material for, 121 i 

Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
report of American Council on Edu- 
cation, 409 ; 

Henry, record and accomplishment 4S 
atypical pupil, 187-190 $ 
focal fae opmer of community, 

study of, 142 
History, local, in developmer 
and study skills, 150-155 


sub- 


at of social 


Homemaking, department of, p sub- 
: 69-70, 745 
urban community, 69-79 7 169, 3777 


Homogeneous grouping, 167- 


Institute for 


n-Lincoln 
Horace Man summer 


School Experimentation, 

workshop, 335-336. 
Horizontal coordination, 29 
Hosic, J. Fleming, 468 
Hospital Days (Rinehart), 357 
Human development, four as 

160-161 : j- 
Human relations, practice of, 1M beaut 


pects of, 


Index 


fying school grounds, 108-109; in study 
of community resources, 145-146 

Humanities division, coordination of cur- 
riculum of high school and ‘college, 
258-266 


Í Become a Reporter (Steffens), 357 

Ideals, in instructional supervision, 1i- 
I2 

Ideas, as basis of instructional supervi- 
sion, 11-12 

Illustrations of practice: instructional su- 
pervision in suburban village, 67-78; 
county supervisory program, 80-91; in- 
experienced elementary supervisor in 
small city, 91-101; out-of-doors proj- 
ect of village principal, 110-1175 beau- 
tifying project of county supervi- 
sor, 117-123; city principal beauti- 
fies grounds and community, 123-130; 
local resources in curriculum enrich- 
ment, 139-150; local history in develop- 
ment of social and study skills, 150- 
155; bulletin on curriculum and com- 
munity chest, 156-1 58; study of pupils 
who left school, 173-181; atypical pu- 
pils in artcraft room, 182-191; rein- 
statement of university flunkouts, 191- 
202; development of social competence, 
206-215; pupil and faculty councils, 
215-226; cooperative curriculum plan- 
ning, 236-244; curriculum modifica- 
tion by teachers and parents, 245-258; 
coordination of humanities curriculum 
of high school and college, 258-266; 
cooperative selection of texts and other 
aids, 274-284; development of corner 
library, 291-2953 uno of pro- 
fessional library-workshop, 296-3005 
improved pupil interest sett library 
development, 301-305; social meeting 
of faculty and school board, 313-3195 
co-relationship of three types of fac- 
ulty meetings, 319-3295 continuous de- 
velopment of personnel, 336-3493 
teacher morale through work and 
play, 349-3545 pupil evaluation in city 
system, 354-362; classroom observation 
by grade supervisor, 366-3735 carin 
for the bright child, 373-3793 central- 
ization aided by school of education, 
383-3915 appreciation of possibilities of 
science, 391-3955 promotion of flexibil- 

ity in elementary school, 400-410; stim- 

alod of regional planning, 410-4145 

in-service education program, 415-418; 

criteria for teacher evaluation, 422- 

431; cooperative evaluation in city 


school system, 43 2-441 
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Improving Elementary Education in the 
Southern Region, 412 

Industrial arts, department of, in sub- 
urban community, 69-70, 74, 76 

Inheritance, influence of, 160 

In-service training, programs of, 35; de- 
velopment of, in suburban community, 
68-69; in county supervisory program, 
87-88; direct approaches to, 309-310; 
program for, 415-418. See also Work- 
shops 

Inspection, as function of supervision, 
20-22 

Institute of International Education, 464 

Institutes, teachers’, 35 

Instructional supervision. See Supervision 

Intelligence quotient, 95. See also Tests 

Intelligence tests. See Tests 

Inter-American Demonstration Center 
Project, 464 

Interests of children, workshop’study of, 


359-360 
International Bureau of Education, 464- 


465 

International Education Board, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 464 

International Federation of University 
Women, 464 

International Institute of Teachers Col- 
leges, 464 

Interview, techniques for, in study and 
use of community resources, 135-136 

Intervisitation, in county supervisory 
program, 85-86 


Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, 465 

Jenny, record and accomplishment as 
atypical pupil, 182, 184-187 

Jersild, ESTA quoted on grouping, 170- 


171 
Joeckel, Carleton, cited on growth of 


school libraries, 286 


Kellogg Foundation, W. K., 334 461 

Knowledge, acquisition of, in teaching 
and supervising, 7-8 

Koopman, G. obert, cited on group 
thinking, 59-60 

Koos, F. H. quoted on development of 
school libraries, 286 


Lee, Dorris Mae, cited, 158 

Lee, Jonathan Murray, cited, 158 

Library, professional, initial survey of, 
63-64; school, initial survey Of 64; 
conferences on materials, 82; growth 
of, 286-287; as functional unit of 
school, 287-288; functions of, 288-289; 
selection of books, 289-291; develop- 


482 


ment of corner library, 291-295; de- 
velopment of professional library- 
workroom, 296-300; improved pupil 
interest through development of, 301- 
305; suggested readings, 305-306 

Life values, workshop on control of, 361 

List of Outstanding Teaching and Learn- 
ing Materials, A, quoted on pupil- 
teacher cooperation, 28; on remedial 
instruction, 28-29 

Long-term planning, 27, 28-31 

Lonsdale, Richard, 401 

Lunch supervisor, in county program, 84 


Mann, Horace, quoted on school build- 
ings, 385 

Maps, preparation of, in study of com- 
munity resources, 142; procedures for 
selection of, 280-281 

Marking, functions of, 164-165; practices, 
165-166" 

Materials, instructional, selection of, 5, 
270-272, 274-284; initial survey of, 63; 
teacher interviews concerning, 72-73, 
textbooks in curriculum content, 269- 
270; influences affecting textbook prob- 
lem, 270-272; score cards in textbook 
selection, 272-273; factors influencing 
textbook selection, 273-274; suggested 
readings, 284-285 

Mathematics, beautifying school grounds 
as material for, 112, 113, 120 

Measurement. See Evaluation, Tests 

Meetings. See Conferences, Faculty 
meetings, Institutes 

Mental tests. See Tests 

Metropolitan School Study-Council, 397, 
406 

Michigan, University of, 398 

Michigan Curriculum Survey, cited, 230 

Miel, Alice, cited on group thinking, 59- 
60; on hindrances to educational prog- 
ress, 229 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 462 

Miller, Delbert C., 258 

Misner, Paul J., cited on group thinking, 
59-60 

Morale, teachers’, raised by work and 
play, 349-354 

Morgan, Joy Elmer, quoted on school 
library service, 286 

Mort, Paul R., father of school study- 
council movement, 397 

Musselman, John, quoted on superior pu- 
pils, 167-168 


National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, 451 


Index 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 450-451 

National Association of Supervisors, 
cited on five principles of supervision, 
19 

National Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 456-457 

National Council for the Social Studies, 


237 

National Education Association, 49, 447- 
448; meetings, 35; Handbook and Man- 
ual and Publications List, 49, 445- 
446; departments and affiliations, 448- 


453 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 238, 420, 455-456; Diagnostic 
and Remedial Measures, 175-176; 
quoted on factors influencing textbook 
selection, 273-274 

Nature, application of observations of, 
107-108 

“Nature or Nurture; Which?” debate on, 
420 

Nature study, beautifying grounds and 
buildings as source material for, 113- 
114, 121, 124-125 ; 

NEA. See National Education Associa- 
tion 

NEA Handbook and Manual, 49, 445- 
446 

NEA Journal, 447, 448 

New England School 
Council, 397 

Norms, as basis of evaluation, 25-27 


Development 


Observation, classroom, in county super- 
visory program, 85-86; by supervisors 
and teachers, 364-366; improvement of 
instruction by grade supervisor, 366- 
370; improvement in use of visual aids, 
370-373; caring for the bright child, 
373-379; suggested readings, 379-380. 
See also Visitation 

Observing techniques, in study and use 
of community resources, 133-135 

Office, initial inspection of, 63 

Oneness, development of, 38. See also Co- 
operation Pa 

Opportunity classes, 169-170; atyp!ca 
pupils in artcraft room, 182-191 

Organizations. See Associations , 

Otto, Henry J., on administrative, SU- 
pervisory, and leadership functions, 4; 
on homogeneous grouping, 168: fe 
curriculum revision, 230; on school li- 
brarian, 289 ; 

Outcomes of American Education, 1°- 


port on, 433-434 


Index 


Pace, C. Robert, cited on evaluation, 24 

Parents, communication with school 
board, 68 

Parent-Teacher Association, pre-term in- 
terviews by new supervisor, 64 

Peckham, Dorothy Reed, cited on prin- 
ciples of supervision, 19 

Pennsylvania State College, 398 

Personality aspects, consideration of, in 
long-term planning, 29 

Personnel, in supervision, 53 workshop 
on continuous development of, 336-349 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 122 

Philosophy, first essential of supervision, 
10-12 

Physical education, in suburban com- 
munity, 69, 76 

Pittsburgh, University of, 398 

Planning, long-term, 27, 28-31; short- 
term, 27, 30; emergency, 27, 28, 315 
regional, stimulation of, 410-414 

Policies for Education in American 
Democracy, cited on purpose of Amer- 
ican education, 9 

Policy-making, cooperation in, § 

Practicability, essential of good planning, 


30 

Practice. See Illustrations of practice 

Preliminary study, as function of super- 
vision, 20-22 

Preparation, pre-term, 
position, 61-65 

Prevention, as keynote of supervision, 8, 
12; planning for, 28-29 

Principal, as administrator and instruc- 
tional supervisor, 3 

Principal’s council, in county supervi- 
sory program, 83 

Principles of supervision, attitude, 10-125 
creative effort, 12-135 cooperation, 13- 
17; creative method, 17; effectiveness, 
18-19 

Problems. See Illustrations of practice 

Procedures. See Techniques 

Professional meetings, 312-313; co-rela- 
tionship with other types, 324-325 

Program of supervision, defined, 4; per- 
sonnel involved, 5. See also Activity 
programs, Growth programs, Ilustra- 
tions of practice 

Progress, educational, hindrances to, 229 

Progressive Education Association, first 
workshop, 333 : 

Public health clinic, in county supervi- 
so rogram, 84 

Public P shodli cooperation of colleges 
and state and federal organizations, 
381-383; school of education aids cen- 


for supervisory 


483 


tralization, 383-391; state pr preg 
of education in appreciation of science, 
391-395; school-study councils, 397- 
400. See also Elementary school 
Publications, of educational associations, 


49-59 | 
Publications List, of National Education 
Association, 445-446 


Quantitative analysis, 26-27 
Questionnaires, in study and use of com- 
munity resources, 136 
Reading, influence of beautifying 
grounds and buildings, 120 

Reading clinic, in county supervisory 
program, 84-85 

Reading groups, 375 

Records. See Child accounting 

Regional planning, stimulation of, 410- 


414 

Remedial instruction, planning for, 28-29 

Remmers, H. Hn rk: on evaluation, 23 

Report cards, 95 

Reporter, The, publication of Central 
New York School Study-Council, 400 

Reporting. See Child accounting 

Research, as function of supervisor, 22 

Resources. See Community resources 

Robinson, Darrol E. quoted on evalua- 
tion of reporting systems, 165-166 

Rockefeller Foundation, 460 

Rorer, John A. cited, 4 

Rosenberg Foundation, 460 

Rosenwald Fund, Julius, 461 

Ross, Carmon D., cited on teachers’ in- 
stitutes, 35 

Rural Education Department, 453 

Russell Sage Foundation, 460 


Saylor, Galen, cited on curriculum de- 
velopment, 231 

School, purpose of, 8-9; use of, as com- 
munity resource, 138. See also Elemen- 
tary school, Public schools 

School administration, See Administra- 
tion of schools, Supervision 

School board, communication with, by 

rents, 68; authority of, 77 

School of education, cooperation with 
local schools, 381-383; aids in centrali- 
zation of local system, 383-391; Har- 
vard University, 397; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 397, 398. 399 : 

Science, state department of education in 
appreciation of, 391-395, x 

Scientific method, in supervision, 17; in 
study of community resources, 143 


484 


Scientific Method in Supervision, cited 
on principles of supervision, 10-11 
Score cards, in selection of textbooks, 
272-273 EER 
Services, exceptional, report, on criteria 
for evaluation of, 437 

Shaw, Marjorie E., cited, 258 

Short-term planning, 27, 30 

Simpson, Alfred D., 397 

Skills, social and study, local history in 
development of, 150-155 

Sloan Foundation, cited on changes in 
school program, 232 

Snoopervisor, 37 

Social competence, defined, 205; steps in 
development of, 205-206; program for 
development of, 206-215; pupil and 
faculty councils in development of, 
215-218; purposes, problems, and pro- 
cedures, 218-220; reorganization of 
student government, 220-224; suggested 
readings, 226-227; workshop study of, 
355-359 

Social Education for Young Children in 
the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
(Willcockson and Horn), 238 

Social meetings, of faculty and school 
board, 313-319; co-relationship with 
other types, 319-324 

Social studies, contributions of, to attain- 
ment of aims of elementary and inter- 
mediate grades, 239-240 

Sociograms, 356 

Sociometric device, 356 

Southern Regional Studies Council, 232 

Southern States Work Conference, 398 

Spears, Harold, cited on teacher-training 
experiences, 230; on curriculum recon- 
struction, 231 

Special rooms, 169-170 

Spelling, beautifying grounds and build- 
ings as source material for, 121 

Spelman Fund, 461 

State conventions, 309 

State organizations, use of, by local 
schools, 381-383; department of educa- 
tion in development of appreciation of 
science, 391-395; selected readings, 395- 
396 

State superintendent, functions of, 3 

State teachers’ meetings, 35 

Strang, Ruth, cited on anecdotal records, 
358 

Stratemeyer, Florence, quoted on group- 
ing, 170 

Student government, reorganization of, 
220-224 

Study, course in What and How to, 192- 
209 


Index 


Study-councils, development of, 397; pat- 
tern and organization, 398-399; promo- 
tion of flexibility in elementary school, 
400-410; stimulation of regional plan- 
ning, 410-414; in-service education pro- 
gram, 415-418; suggested readings, 418; 
publications, 418-419 

Study hall, problem of, 70, 74 

Suburban community, program of in- 
structional supervision, 67-79 

Superintendence, Department of. See 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 

Superintendent of schools, functions of, 


3 

Supervision, field of, 3, 4-5; personnel in- 
volved, 5; significance of, 5-6, com- 
pared with classroom teaching, 6-8; ul- 
timate purposes of, 8-10; role of atti- 
tude in, 10-12; creative, 12-13; coop- 
eration in, 13-17; use of scientific 
method, 17; challenge of effectiveness, 
18-19; functions of, described, 19-20; 
preliminary study, 20-22; teacher train- 
Ing, 22; research, 22; guidance, 22; eval- 
uation, 23-27; long-term, short-term, 
and emergency planning, 27-3 I; Se- 
lected readings, 32-33, 101; techniques, 
34-39; significant activities, 39-40; in- 
dividual conferences, 40-41; faculty 
meetings, 41-46; workshops, 46-48; 
committees, 48-49; educational associa- 
tions, 49-51; classroom visitation, 51- 
52; demonstration teaching, 52-545 
classifications of activities, 54-58; pre- 
term preparation for, 61-65; term-time 
procedures of new supervisor, 65+66; 
indirect approaches, 105-106; assistance 
of professional and lay groups, 
445-446. See also Illustrations of prac- 
tice 

Supervisor, functions of, 3, 4, 5, 6; par- 
ticipation in educational organizations, 
474-475. See also Supervision i 

Supervisory officers, report on duties 
and responsibilities of, 436-437 

Supervisory program. See Program of 
supervision 

Syracuse University, School of Educa- 


tion, 397, 398, 399 


Teacher, new, selection of, 5; pre-term 
acquaintance with new superintendent, 
64; report on Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of, 435-436; participation in edu- 
cational organizations, 474-475 

Teacher-Pupil Planning (Giles), 237 

Teacher-Pupil Relationships (Baxter), 
237 


Index 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


397 
Teaching, classroom, compared with su- 
pervision, 6-8 j 
Teaching of the Social Studies in a 
Changing World, The (Branom), 


237 

Teaching the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary Schools (Lacey), 237 

Techniques, early, 34-35; later, 35-37; 
today’s, 37-39; individual conferences, 
40-41; faculty meetings, 41-46; work- 
shops, 46-48; committees, 48-49; edu- 
cational associations, 49-51; Classroom 
visitation, 51-52; demonstration teach- 
ing, 52-545 ap lication of, 54-58; ob- 
serving, in study and use of community 
resources, 133-135; interviewing, in 
study and use of community resources, 
135-136; documentary sources in study 
of community, 136; questionnaires in 
study and use of community resources, 
137 

Tests, achievement and mental, in coun- 
ty program, 83-84; in supervisory pro- 
gram, 967., 993 for grouping, 169, 377; 
interpretation-of-data, 360 

Textbook Selection (Franzen and 
Knight), quoted on score card ratings, 


272 

T Sabaoth survey of, by new supervi- 
sor, 63; teacher interviews concerning, 
71-72, 77; role of, in curriculum con- 
tent, 269-270; influences affecting prob- 
lem of, 270; cooperative selection of, 
270-272; score cards in selection of, 
272-273; factors influencing selection 
of, 273-274; procedures for cooperative 
selection of, 274-280, 281-284; sug- 
gested readings, 284-285 

Thinking, workshop study of quality of, 
361 

Third-grade transportation project, 249- 


254 ; 
Training of teachers, as function of su- 


rvision, 22 . 
Transportation project, third-grade, 249- 


254 
Troy State Teachers College, 398 
Troyer, Maurice E., cited on evaluation, 


24 


Understanding, acquisition of, in teach- 
ing and supervision, 7-8 
Ungraded rooms, 169-170 


Unit teaching, in suburban community, 
755 76; 773 community resources 1N, 


146-148 


455 


United States Office of Education, 50, 


293, 382, 459 
Universities. See Colleges 


Vancouver, workshop for teacher mo- 
rale, 349-354 

Vertical coordination, 29-30 

Visitation, for observation and study, 51- 
52; for observation and demonstration, 
52-54; in suburban community, 75-76; 
classroom, 94, 957, 99; by school offi- 
cials, 309; by teachers, 309. See also 
Observation 

Visiting days, 36 

Visitors, school, interviews with, 135-136 

Visual aids, improvement of use of, 370- 


373 


War Between the States, study of com- 
munity role in, 151-155 

Watson, Goodwin B., cited, 258 

Wayne University, 398 

What and How to Study, course in, 193- 


202 

What Schools Can Do — 191 Patterns of 
Educational Practice, 406 

Wilson, M. L., cited, 258 

Wisconsin Cooperative Council, 398 

Wisdom, acquisition of, in teaching and 
supervision, 7-8 

Woody, Clifford, cited on curriculum 
course, 230 

Workshops, 46-48; in county supervi- 
sory program, 84, Bó; value of, 331; 
characteristics Of, 331-3335 organization 
and techniques, 333335) initiation and 
operation, 335-336; continuous devel- 
opment of personnel, 336-349; teacher 
morale through work and play, 349 
354; pupil evaluation in city system, 
354-3625 SU od readings, 363; pro- 
motion of flexibility in elementary 
school, 400-410; stimulation of regional 

anning, 410-414; tenure of teachers 

in rural areas, 422; criteria for teacher 
evaluation, 422-4315 cooperative eval- 
uation in city sc system, 432-44! 

World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, “s . 

World Conference on Education, 463 

World Federation of Education Asocia- 


tions, 463-464 s 
Wrinkle, William, quoted on marking. 


164-165 

Yearbooks, Scientific Method in Supervi- 
sion, 10-115 Cooperation Principles and 
Practice, 14-15 


